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COMMENTARY   ON   THE   GOSPEL   OF 
ST.  JOHN. 


-     THIRD    CYCLE. 
CHAPTERS  XI.  AND  XIL 

ALL  was  now  ripe  for  the  catastrophe;  the  development 
begun  at  ch.  v.  was  accomplished.  The  national  un- 
belief, now  consummated,  had  only  to  produce  its  fruit :  the 
condemnation  of  Jesus.  And  this  final  crisis  was  entailed  by 
a  third  good  work  (x.  3  2),  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus. 

So  true  is  it  that  this  point  of  view,  viz.  the  development 
of  Jewish  incredulity,  is  the  governing  principle  to  which  the 
exposition  of  facts  is  in  this  whole  section  subordinated,  that 
the  triumphal  entry  (xii.  12-19),  the  event  which  forms,  in 
the  synoptic  Gospels,  the  opening  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Passion,  is  here  only  brought  forward  as  one  of  the  factors  of 
this  development. 

This  cycle  is  divided  into  three  sections: — 

I.  Ch.  xi. :  The  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  with  its  direct 
result :  the  condemnation  of  Jesus. 

II.  Ch.  xii.  1-36  :  Three  facts  forming  the  transition  from 
the  active  ministry  of  Jesus  to  His  Passion. 

HI.  Ch.  xii.  37-50  :  A  retrospective  glance  by  the  evan- 
gelist at  that  great  fact  of  Jewish  unbelief,  which  has 
occupied  him  since  ch.  v. 

GODET  in.  A  JOHN. 


2  GOSPEL  OP  JOHN. 

FIRST  SECTION. 

XL  1-57. THE  RESURRECTION  OF  LAZARUS. 

I.  The  Preparation— V v.  1-16  ;  II.  The  Fact — vv.  17-44 
III.  Its  Consequence — vv.  45-57. 

I.   The  Preparation. — Vv.  1-16. 

St.  Jolin  first  describes  the  general  situation  (w.  1,  2) ; 
then  the  behaviour  of  Jesus  towards  the  sisters  (vv.  3-6) ; 
and  lastly,  His  conversations  with  His  disciples  before  depart- 
ing (vv.  7—16). 

Vv.  1,  2.  "Now  a  certain  man  was  sick,  Lazarus  of  Bethany, 
the  town  of  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha.  It  was  Mary  who 
anointed  the  Lord  with  ointment,  and  wiped  His  feet  with  her 
Imir,  whose  brother  Lazarus  was  sick." — The  stay  of  Jesus  at 
Perea  (x,  40-42)  was  interrupted  by  the  news  of  a  friend's 
sickness,  which  summoned  Him  to  Judea.  Lazarus  being 
introduced  in  his  condition  of  a  sick  man,  aa-Oevdv,  sick, 
stands  first.  The  particle  Se,  now  or  hut,  brings  out  the 
change  which  this  circumstance  brought  about  with  respect  to 
Jesus.  St.  John  immediately  adds  the  name  of  the  place 
where  Lazarus  dwelt,  because  it  was  the  situation  of  this 
town  (in  Judea)  which  occasioned  the  conversation  between 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  which  then  took  place.  But  why 
should  the  author  designate  Bethany  as  the  town  of  Mai-y 
and  her  sister  Martha,  two  individuals  whose  names  have  not 
as  yet  occurred  in  this  Gospel  ?  He  evidently  takes  it  for 
granted  that  these  two  sisters  were  already  known  to  his 
readers  by  evangelical  tradition,  and  especially  by  the  fact 
recorded  by  St.  Luke  (x.  38-42).  Bethany,  now  El-Azirieh 
(from  El-Azir,  the  Arabic  name  of  Lazarus),  is  a  small  village 
situate  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  OKves,  three- 
quarters  of  a  league  from  Jerusalem.  The  supposed  house 
of  Lazarus  and  his  sepulchre  have  both  been  pointed  out 
since  the  4th  century. — The  two  prepositions  airo  and  eV, 
here  similarly  employed,  are  regarded  by  Meyer  as  synony- 
mous (comp.  i  45) ;  it  would  nevertheless  be  possible  in  these 


CHAP.  XI.  1,  2.  3 

passages  to  refer  the  first  to  the  more  external  fact,  that  of 
dwelling,  and  the  second  to  the  more  inward  relation,  that 
of  origin :  Lazarus  dwelt  at  Bethany,  wJunce  he  was. — The 
name  of  Mary  is  mentioned  before  that  of  Martha,  and  the 
latter  is  designated  as  her  sister,  and  Lazarus  as  her  brother 
(rev.  2),  not  because  she  was  the  eldest,  for  vv.  5  and  19,  and 
Luke  X.  38  sqq.,  seem  to  prove  that  Martha  had  the  chief  care 
in  the  house.  The  precedence  here  given  to  Maiy  arises,  no 
doubt,  from  the  fact,  about  to  be  mentioned  (ver.  2),  in  which 
she  played  the  chief  part.  Hence  the  important  place 
accorded  to  her  by  tradition.  Comp.  the  saying  of  Jesus,  Matt. 
xxvi.  13.  Besides,  tradition  had  not  preserved  the  name  of 
Mary  in  the  narrative  of  the  anointing  of  Jesus ;  comp.  Matt. 
xxvi.  6  sqq.,  Mark  xiv.  3  sqq.,  where  we  read  merely :  a 
woman.  This  omission  or  reticence  in  the  tradition  explains 
the  form  of  St.  John's  narrative  at  ver.  2  :  "  This  Mary,  of 
whom  I  am  now  speaking,  is  the  very  woman  of  whom  it 
is  related  that  she  anointed  .  .  .  and  wiped  ..."  At  the 
close  of  the  verse,  St.  John  returns  from  this  episode  to  the 
fact  which  forms  the  subject  of  his  narrative :  It  is  she  whose 
brother  Lazarus  was  sick. 

Hengstenberg  devotes  twenty- six  pages  to  prove  that  Mary, 
the  sister  of  Lazarus,  was,  according  to  the  idea  which  gene- 
rally prevailed  before  the  Eeformation,  the  same  person  as 
Mary  Magdalene  (Luke  viii.  2),  and  as  the  woman  which  was 
a  sinner  who  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus  (Luke  vii.  36  sqq.). 
On  this  theme  he  composes  quite  a  little  romance,  according 
to  which  Galilee  was  the  scene  of  Mary's  dissolute  life. 
Martha,  her  sister,  is  said  to  have  become  acquainted,  during 
a  visit  to  the  feast,  with  Simon,  a  rich  Pharisee  residing  at 
Bethany,  and  after  marrying  him  to  have  received  into  her 
house  both  her  sister  Mary,  who  had  renounced  her  trans- 
gressions, and  her  brother  Lazarus,  who  had  fallen  into 
poverty.  This  is  to  account  for  the  entrance  of  Mary  into 
the  feast-chamber  (Luke  vii.),  for  she  was  at  home  in  the 
house  of  Simon,  while  the  murmuring  of  the  latter  is  regarded 
as  a  brother-in-law's  malicious  mischief.  There  is  nothing, 
even  to  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  which  may  not 
in  this  way  be  explained,  etc.  etc.  This  dissertation,  how- 
ever, proves  only  one  thing,  and  that  is  the  facility  with 
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which  an  intelligent  and  learned  man  can  prove  any- 
thing which  he  wishes  to  prove.  The  only  argument  of 
any  value  is  the  similarity  of  the  expressions  in  John 
XL  2  and  Luke  vii.  37,  38.  But  then,  how  different  is 
the  scene !  On  the  one  side,  Galilee ;  on  the  other,  Judea : 
there,  the  early  days  of  Christ's  ministry ;  here,  one  of  the 
days  preceding  His  passion :  there,  a  discussion  on  the  for- 
giveness of  sin ;  here,  a  conversation  on  the  sum  expended : 
while  the  repetition  of  such  homage  is,  according  to  Eastern 
customs,  so  natural,  that  we  cannot  grant  the  least  probability 
to  the  double  identity  of  individuals  which  Hengstenberg 
seeks  to  establish. 

Vv.  3,  4.  "  The  sisters  then  sent  to  Jesus,  saying :  Lord, 
behold,  he  whom  Thou  lovest  is  sick.  Wlien  JesiLs  heard,  He 
said :  TJiis  sickness  is  not  to  death,  hut  it  is  for  the  glory  of 
God,  that^  the  Son  of  God  might  be  glorified  thereby." — The 
message  of  the  sisters  was  full  of  delicacy,  hence  "the  evan- 
gelist reports  it  in  their  own  words  (Xiyova-aL,  saying).  The 
address,  Lord,  alludes  to  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus ;  the 
term  iSe,  behold,  to  the  impression  which  this  unexpected 
intelligence  would  not  fail  to  make  upon  Him ;  lastly,  the 
expression  ov  <pCkel<i,  he  whom  Thou  lovest,  to  the  tender  affec- 
tion by  which  Jesus  was  bound  to  Lazarus,  and  which  made 
it  their  duty  not  to  leave  Him  uninformed  of  the  danger  to 
which  His  friend  was  exposed.  On  the  other  hand,  they  by 
no  means  urge  Him  to  come ;  as,  indeed,  how  could  they, 
knowing,  as  they  did,  the  perils  which  awaited  Him  in  Judea  ? 
They  merely  state  the  case,  leaving  it  to  Himself  to  decide 
how  He  would  act. 

The  saying  of  Jesus  (ver.  4)  is  not  given  as  an  answer  to  the 
message;  we  are  told,  not  that  He  answered,  but  that  Re  said.  It 
was  a  statement  made  as  much  to  the  present  disciples  as  to  the 
absent  sisters.  It  shows  but  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
always  original  and  frequently  paradoxical  character  of  our  Lord's 
sayings,  to  be  able  to  imagine  that  He  really  meant  to  say  that 
Lazarus  would  not  die  of  this  illness,  and  that  He  was  only 
subsequently  convinced  of  His  mistake  on  the  reception  of  a 
second  message,  which  is  assumed  in  the  nan-ative  (ver.  14). 
Undoubtedly,  Liicke  observes   with  perfect  justice,  that  the 
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glory  of  Jesus  did  not  imply  omniscience.  But  His  moral 
purity  did  exclude  the  assertion  of  anything  which  He  did  not 
know,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  the  evangelist  himself  did 
not  attribute  such  a  meaning  to  this  saying.  The  expression 
made  use  of  by  Jesus  was  amphibological;  and  whether  it 
involved  an  announcement  of  recovery  or  a  promise  of  re- 
surrection, it  meant  at  any  rate  that  the  definitive  result  of 
this  sickness  would  not  be  death,  ov  Trpo?  Odvarov. — The  glory 
of  God  is  the  renown  diffused  in  men's  hearts  by  His  power, 
working  for  the  sake  of  His  holiness  or  His  love.  And  what 
would  be  more  likely  to  produce  such  an  effect  than  a  victory 
over  death  ? — At  ver.  40,  Jesus  recalls  this  saying  to  Martha 
in  the  words :  "Said  I  not  unto  thee,  that  if  thou  wouldest  believe, 
thou  shouldest  see  the  glory  of  God  ? "  When,  then,  He  spoke  these 
words.  He  already  knew  what  He  would  do ;  He  had  asked  all  of 
His  Father,  and  had  obtained  all  from  Him  at  the  very  moment 
when  He  uttered  this  promise,  and  that  even  before  the  mes- 
senger had  departed  to  carry  his  answer  to  Bethany  (ver.  42). 
But  this  manifestation  of  divine  power  was  also  to  reflect  its 
splendour  on  Him  who  was  its  agent.  In  fact,  God  is  only 
glorified  on  earth  in  the  person  of  His  Son,  in  whom  He 
reveals  Himself,  so  that  the  first  end,  the  glory  of  God, 
involves  the  second,  the  honour  of  the  Son,  "Iva,  so  that, 
does  not,  then,  indicate  another  end  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
first  {vrrep),  but  explains  the  manner  in  which  the  first  is  to 
be  attained.  This  passage  shows  how  far  the  name  Son  of  God, 
in  the  mouth  of  our  Lord,  surpasses  the  title  3fessiah. — The 
pronoun  Bt  avrrj<i,  hy  it,  may  be  referred  to  the  glory,  but  it 
is  more  natural  to  refer  it  to  the  sickness. — This  saying  recalls 
that  of  ix.  3,  but  excels  it  in  greatness,  in  proportion  as  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus  surpasses  in  power  the  cure  of  the 
man  born  blind. 

Vv.  5-7.  "Now  Jesus  loved  Martha,  and  her  sister,  and 
Lazarus.  When,  then.  He  had  heard  that  he  was  sick,  He  re- 
mained yet  two  days  in  the  place  where  He  was  ;  then,  after  that, 
He  saith  to  His  disciples :  ^  Let  us  go  again  ^  into  Judea." — To 
understand  the  relation  of  these  three  verses,  and  the  intention 
of  ver.   5  in  particular,  we  must  remember  that  the  jxiv  of 
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ver.  6  supposes  an  understood  Be  in  ver.  7  :  "  Jesus  loved 
Martha  .  .  . ;  when,  then,  He  had  heard  .  .  .  He  remained, 
it  is  true  (/juev) ;  hut  then  (Be)  He  saith :  Let  us  go  .  .  ."  "We 
then  feel  that  the  remark  of  ver.  5  :  He  loved,  bears  not  upon 
the  fact  of  ver.  6  :  He  remained,  but  upon  that  of  ver.  7,  the 
order  to  set  out.  This  very  simple  explanation  overthrows 
several  forced  suppositions ;  that,  for  example,  that  St.  John 
meant  to  say :  "  Though  Jesus  loved  .  .  .,"  or  the  still  more 
forced :  "  Because  He  loved,  He  remained,  that  He  might  still 
longer  try  the  faith  of  the  sisters,"  St.  John  here  uses  the 
more  dignified  term  ayavav,  instead  of  the  affectionate  one, 
^iXelv  (ver.  3) ;  not,  as  exegetes  say,  because  he  was  speaking 
of  the  affection  of  Jesus  for  women, — for  the  disciple  of  the 
Lord  is  above  such  prepossessions, — but  because  the  nobler 
term  better  suits  the  pen  of  the  evangelist,  while  the  ex- 
pression of  tenderness  is  more  suitable  in  the  mouth  of  the 
sisters. — Martha  here  occupies,  as  also  in  ver.  19,  the  first 
place ;  she  had  precedence  in  the  home  by  reason  of  her  age, 
and  perhaps,  too,  of  her  social  position  as  a  widow  and  the 
mistress  of  the  house. 

Baur  explains  the  delay  mentioned,  ver.  6,  by  the  desire  of 
Jesus  to  let  Lazarus  die  for  the  sake  of  raising  him,  and  finds 
in  this  circumstance  evidence  of  the  non-authenticity  of  the 
narrative.  But  nothing  in  the  text  hints  at  any  such  intention 
on  the  part  of  Jesus  ;  and  even  ver.  15:  "  /  am  glad  for  your 
saJces  that  I  was  not  there"  decidedly  excludes  it ;  for  Jesus 
might,  indeed,  rejoice  at  a  divine  dispensation,  but  not  at  a  cir- 
cumstance which  He  had  willingly  and  purposely  occasioned. 
Besides,  the  sequel  shows  that  when  Jesus  received  the  message, 
Lazarus  had  already  breathed  his  last.  For  if  we  reckon  the 
four  days  which,  according  to  w.  17  and  39,  elapsed  between 
the  burial  of  Lazarus  and  the  arrival  of  Jesus  at  Bethany, 
these  days  can  only  be  distributed  as  follows.  The  fourth 
was  that  on  which  Jesus  travelled  from  Perea  to  Bethany 
(a  distance  of  from  eight  to  ten  leagues),  the  third  and  second 
were  the  two  days'  stay  at  Perea,  and  the  first  that  on  which 
the  messenger  brought  Jesus  the  intelligence.  Hence  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  this  first  day,  shortly  after  the  departure 
of  the  messenger,  that  Lazarus  died,  and  in  the  course  of  this 
day  that  he  was,  according  to  Jewish  custom,  buried.     Thus 
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towards  evening,  when  Jesus  first  received  tlie  news  of 
his  sickness,  Lazarus  was  already  resting  in  the  sepulchre. 
The  distance  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Jordan  being 
seven  leagues,  it  must  have  been  a  good  day's  journey 
from  Bethany  to  the  actual  abode  of  Jesus  on  the  other 
side  of  that  river. — ^We  see  how  incorrect  is  the  calculation 
of  Keim  (i.  p.  495),  that  "it  would  take  Jesus  three  days  to  go 
from  this  country  of  Perea  to  Bethany,"  while  nothing  of  the 
kind  results  from  St.  John's  narrative.  Nor  is  Meyer  less 
mistaken  in  taking  for  the  first  of  the  four  days  which  elapsed 
after  the  burial  of  Lazarus  (ver.  1 7),  that  which  followed  the 
two  days  of  waiting  in  Perea.  For  why  should  Jesus  have 
taken  three  whole  days  in  going  from  the  Jordan  to  Bethany  ? 
As  to  the  cause  which  hindered  His  immediate  departure,  we 
may  undoubtedly  conjecture,  with  Liicke  and  Neander,  that  it 
was  the  work  of  His  ministry  in  Perea.  But  would  it  not  be 
better  to  say,  with  Meyer,  that  He  waited  for  the  signal  of  the 
Father,  by  which  He  always  regulated  His  proceedings  ?  God 
might  act  in  such  wise  as  the  man  Christ  Jesus  would  not 
of  Himself  have  done,  and  might  prolong  this  time  of  waiting 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  miracle  more  manifest  and 
more  striking,  with  a  view  to  His  own  glory  and  that  of  His 
Son. 

The  expression :  iireka  fierh  rovro,  literally,  then  after  that, 
is  not  a  pleonasm,  but  tells  how  long  this  waiting  at  first 
seemed  to  the  sisters,  and  perhaps  also  to  Jesus  Himself — 
It  should  be  noticed  that  Jesus  did  not  say :  Let  us  go  to 
Bethany,  but :  Let  us  go  into  Judea.  It  was  an  allusion  to 
the  perils  which  threatened  them  in  that  country,  and  elicited 
from  the  disciples  an  expression  of  that  feeling  of  alarm  which 
He  knew  to  be  in  their  hearts,  and  desired  to  overcome  before 
setting  out.  With  the  same  purpose  He  added  the  word 
irakiv,  again,  which  recalled  the  danger  He  had  incurred 
during  his  last  stay  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  in  vain  that  Meyer 
protests  against  this  purpose. 

Vv.  8-1 0.  "  The  disciples  say  unto  Him :  Master,  the  Jews 
of  late  sought  to  ston^  Thee,  and  goest  Thou  thither  again  ?  Jesits 
answered:  Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day?  If  any 
man  walh  in  the  day,  he  stumbleth  not,  because  he  sceth  the  light 
of  this  woi'ld ;  but  if  a  man  walk  in  the  night,  he  stumbleth, 
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because  there  is  no  light  in  him" — At  the  word  Judea,  the 
disciples,  as  their  Master  expected,  expostulated-  He  profited 
by  their  objection  to  give  them  sublime  instruction  with  respect 
to  their  future  ministry.  The  answer  of  Jesus  (vv.  9,  1 0)  has 
naturally  a  double  meaning.  Liicke  and  de  Wette  apply  the 
image  of  day  to  the  purely  moral  idea  of  the  task  to  be  accom- 
plished :  to  quit  the  path  of  duty  laid  down,  is  to  plunge  into 
spiritual  darkness,  and  perish.  But  the  expression  twelve 
hours  cannot,  from  this  point  of  view,  be  well  explained. 
Bengel,  Meyer,  and  Hengstenberg  go  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
In  their  view,  the  image  day  has  a  purely  temporal  sense,  and 
refers  to  the  season  of  earthly  life :  "  The  time  granted  me  has 
not  yet  elapsed,  and  so  long  as  it  lasts  no  one  can  hurt  me ; 
when  it  has  elapsed,  I  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  my  enemies." 
But  the  expression  to  stumble  is  too  active  a  one  to  designate 
a  purely  passive  result ;  and  what  can  we  do  with  the  expres- 
sion, tliere  is  no  light  in  him,  as  applied  to  Jesus  ?  Meyer 
says  it  is  a  feature  belonging  to  the  image,  and  of  no  im- 
portance ;  but  such  an  expedient  is  only  resorted  to  to  save  an 
untenable  explanation.  The  image  day  here  designates  both 
the  life-task  and  the  life-time,  the  day  of  work,  like  ix.  4. 
The  whole  imagery  is  taken  from  the  situation  in  which  Jesus 
found  Himself  and  His  disciples.  It  was  morning,  the  sun 
was  rising ;  they  had  before  them  a  good  day's  journey,  twelve 
full  hours.  During  all  this  time  we  may  travel  without 
danger ;  it  is  only  when  walking  by  night,  and  when  daylight 
is  past,  that  there  is  danger  of  stumbling.  But  this  was  unne- 
cessary, as  they  might  before  night  reach  Bethany,  the  end  of 
their  journey.  Taken  in  its  moral  sense,  the  similitude  signi- 
fies :  "  I  may  fearlessly  go  wherever  duty  calls  me.  I  know 
that  my  twelve  hours  of  work  are  not  yet  over.  The  dura- 
tion of  my  earthly  life  is  meted  out  and  secured  to  me  by  a 
higher  will  So  long  as  it  lasts,  I  may  walk  without  fear  on 
the  road  prescribed  by  my  mission.  It  is  daylight  to  me,  for  a 
greater  sun  than  tlmt  of  this  ivorld  enlightens  my  path,  even 
that  of  the  Divine  will,  which  discloses  our  task  step  by  step. 
The  danger  of  stumbling  will  not  begin  until,  by  basely  elud- 
ing a  foreseen  danger,  we  arbitrarily  prolong  the  time  of  our 
life,  and  add,  so  to  speak,  a  thirteenth  hour's  journey  to  the 
twelve  which  are  lawfully  ours.     From  that  time  we  cannot 
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fail  to  stumble.  For  the  sun  of  the  Divine  will  would  no 
longer  shine  within  us ;  an  hour  of  life  not  given  us  by  God 
would  be  an  hour  without  duty,  and  without  a  mission."  The 
application  of  this  answer  to  the  state  of  things  at  the  time 
is  very  obvious :  "  The  Jews  will  not  be  able  to  shorten  by 
a  single  moment  the  time  granted  me  for  accomplishing  my 
work  on  earth ;  real  danger,  that  of  walking  without  God,  can 
only  reach  me  if,  as  you  seem  to  propose,  I  should  arbitrarily 
endeavour  to  prolong  my  life,  by  refusing  to  go  whither  duty 
calls  me."  This  saying  applies  to  the  believer  who,  in  a 
time  of  persecution,  should  prolong  his  life  by  denying  the 
faith,  to  the  physician  who  should  flee  at  the  approach  of  a 
contagious  disease,  etc.  A  life  thus  lengthened  would  no 
longer  be  illumed  by  the  light  of  the  Divine  will,  A  man 
in  such  a  situation  would  in  vain  seek  the  direction  of  his 
own  by  a  higher  wiH  He  could  no  longer  do  aught  but  sin 
and  morally  perish  {irpocrKO'irTeiv,  stunible).  Meyer  objects 
that  this  idea  does  not  suit  the  context,  because  the  disciples 
merely  desired  that  Jesus  should  not  shorten  His  life,  not  that 
He  should  prolong  it.  As  though  a  desertion  of  duty  did 
not,  by  refusing  to  shorten,  really  seek  to  prolong  it !  This 
meaning  is  confirmed  by  the  parallel  passage,  1  John  ii.  10,  11, 
in  which  the  analogy  of  the  ideas  and  expressions  is  remark- 
able. St.  John  there  applies  to  him  who  loves  or  does  not 
love  his  brother,  what  Jesus  here  says  of  His  own  yielding  or 
not  yielding  to  the  appeal  of  the  sisters  of  Lazarus. 

This  saying  is,  both  in  form  and  matter,  the  pendant  of 
that  which  Jesus  advanced  (ix.  4)  as  a  reason  for  the  cure  of 
the  man  born  blind.  The  only  difference  is,  that  then  it  was 
evening ;  and  seeing  the  sun  descending  towards  the  horizon, 
I  cannot.  He  said,  lose  a  moment  of  the  short  time  which  is 
left  me  for  giving  light  to  the  world.  Now  it  was  morning. 
The  time  which  is  given  me,  said  Jesus,  is  quite  sufficient ;  I 
must  not  by  cowardice  try  to  add  a  single  hour  to  the  day  of 
my  life  as  meted  out  to  me  by  the  Divine  appointment.  In 
these  two  words  :  to  add  nothing,  to  lose  nothing,  is  summed 
up  the  whole  duty  of  man  with  respect  to  the  task  and  time 
of  his  earthly  life. 

Vv.  11—13.  "  These  things  said  Re,  and  after  that  He  saith: 
Our  friend  Lazarus  slecjpeth,  hut  I  go  to  awake  hinu     Then  they 
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said  ^  to  Him :  Lord,  if  Tie  sleep,  Tie  sTiall  do  well.  But  Jesus 
spake  of  Tiis  deatTi,  and  tTiey  tJiougTit  tTiat  He  Tuid  spolcen  of  talcing 
rest  in  sleep!' — The  words  ravra  elire,  Tie  said  tTiese  tTiings,  and 
.  .  .,  are  by  no  means  superfluous.  They  signify :  having 
uttered  this  truth.  He  immediately  applied  it  to  the  actual 
circumstances. — The  epithet :  our  friend,  appealed  to  their 
affection  for  Lazarus,  just  as  the  expression:  Tie  vjTiom  thou 
lovest  (ver.  3),  had  done  to  His  own  friendship  for  him. — Some 
expositors  have  supposed  that  it  was  not  till  now  that  Jesus 
knew,  by  means  of  a  second  message,  of  the  death  of  Lazarus. 
But  ver.  4,  rightly  understood,  shows  that  He  had  knowledge  of 
this  event,  in  a  supernatural  manner,  from  the  time  when  His 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  state  of  His  friend  by  the  message 
of  the  sisters,  and  at  which  He  pronounced  that  promise.- — 
Jesus  delights  to  present  death  under  the  image  of  sleep,  and 
thus  to  transform  it  into  a  phase  of  life. 

Strauss  finds  the  misunderstanding  of  the  disciples  (at  ver. 
1 2)  inconceivable,  and  Eeuss  is  of  the  same  opinion.  But  they 
do  not  take  into  consideration  how  extremely  desirous  the 
disciples  were  to  find  some  excuse  for  dissuading  Jesus  from 
going  to  Judea,  After  the  promise  of  ver.  4,  they  no  longer 
thought  it  possible  for  the  sickness  to  terminate  in  death,  and 
they  represented  this  mysterious  sleep,  from  which  Jesus  desired 
to  go  and  awaken  Lazarus,  as  a  favourable  crisis,  which  would 
of  itself  end  in  convalescence.  What  improbability,  then,  is 
there  in  the  circumstance  stated  ? — The  general  term  Koifirja-i^ 
(ver.  13)  is  derived  from  KeKoifiTjTac  (ver.  11). 

Vv.  14-16.  "  TJien  said  Jesus  unto  tTicm plainly:  Lazarus 
is  dead,  and  I  am  glad  for  your  saJces  tTiat  I  was  not  there,  to 
tTie  intent  ye  may  believe;  nevertJielcss  let  ws  go  unto  him. 
Tlien  said  Thomas,  which,  is  called  Didymus,  unto  Tiis  fellow- 
disciples  :  Let  us  also  go,  tTmt  toe  may  die  icitTi  Him." — Jesus 
had  (vv.  9,  10)  dismissed  the  motive  alleged  against  this 
journey,  and  afterwards  stated  (w.  11,  12)  the  positive 
reasons  which  induced  Him  to  undertake  it :  He  now  explained 
Himself,  and  gave  the  order  to  depart. — Uapprja-ia,  as  at  xvi.  2  5 : 
witliout  figure. — There  would  have  been,  as  we  have  already 

'  T,  R,  with  10  Mjj.  the  Mnn.  ItP'*'^"  Vg.,  reads  i/r». ««.  «i  ficif.  ai/rou.— N  B  C 
D  K  X  read  auru,  either  before  or  after  «/  fiat.,  and  omit  aurcv. — A  and  1  Mn., 
which  Tischendorf  follows,  omit  •<  ita(.  avrev,  and  read  aum. 
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remarked,  manifest  dissimulation  in  our  Lord's  mode  of  expres- 
sion (ver.  1 5),  if  this  death  had  been  the  consequence  of  His 
own  way  of  acting. — The  words  :  to  the  intent  ye  may  helieve, 
are  a  comment  upon  the  regimen :  for  your  sokes.  Undoubtedly 
the  disciples  were  already  believers,  but,  as  Hengstenberg  says, 
by  growing,  faith  originates;  and  at  each  new  stage  which  it 
reaches,  the  preceding  stage  seems  to  it  nothing  but  un- 
belief. The  increase  of  faith  which  they  would  obtain  at  that 
grave  would  soon  be  greatly  needed,  when  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  behold  that  of  their  Master. — There  is  some- 
thing abrupt  in  the  last  words  :  nevertheless  let  us  go  to  him, 
which  seem  meant  to  constrain  them,  and  to  overcome  the 
last  remains  of  opposition.  They  yielded,  but  not  without 
the  unbelief,  still  lurking  in  the  heart  of  some,  becoming 
manifest. 

In  fact,  the  saying  of  Thomas  to  his  fellow-disciples  shows 
more  love  to  the  person  of  Jesus  than  faith  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  step  He  was  about  to  take.  The  meaning  of  it  is :  Well, 
if  He  is  resolved  to  perish,  let  us  perish  too !  The  Thomas 
who  speaks  thus  is  indeed  the  same  Thomas  whom  we  meet 
with  in  xiv.  5  and  xx.  25 — a  man  of  great  candour  and  resolu- 
tion, but  one  little  inclined  to  subordinate  the  visible  to  the 
invisible.  This  undesigned  consistency  in  the  part  played  by 
the  secondary  characters  is,  as  Luthardt  has  shown,  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  in  St.  John's  narrative,  and  one  of  the 
best  proofs  of  the  historical  truth  of  his  Gospel. — The  name 
Thomas  (from  the  Aramaic  NttXn,  Hebrew  Dsn)  signifies  troin. 
The  name  Didymus,  which  has  the  same  meaning  in  Greek, 
was  undoubtedly  that  by  which  this  apostle  was  most  generally 
called  by  the  Greek  Christians  among  whom  St.  John  wrote. 
This  explains  the  repetition  of  this  translation  at  xx.  24  and 
xxi.  2.  Hengstenberg  sees  in  this  name  twin  an  allusion  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  in  Thomas  two  men,  a  believer  and 
an  unbeliever,  a  Jacob  and  an  Esau ! 

What  wisdom  and  what  love  are  manifested  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  Jesus  prepared  His  disciples  for  a  journey  so 
repugnant  to  them !  How  sublime  are  the  thoughts  which 
on  this  occasion  He  instilled  into  their  hearts  !  What  beauty 
and  what  fitness  in  the  images  by  which  He  endeavoured  to 
make  them  intelligible  I 
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II.  The  Miracle. — Vv.  17-44. 

1st.  Vv.  17-27.  Jesus  and  Martha. 

Vv.  17—19.  "  When  Jesus  came,  He  found  that  he  liad  heen 
in  the  grave  four  days  already.  liow  BetJmny  was  nigh  unto 
JenLsalem,  about  fifteen  stadia  off ;  and  ^  many  of  the  Jews  came 
to  '  Martlia  and  Mary,  to  comfort  them  concerning  their  brother."  ' 
— On  the  four  days,  see  remarks  on  ver,  6.  The  expression  : 
He  found,  refers  to  the  intelligence  given  Him  on  His  arrival 
— It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  bury  the 
dead  before  sunset  on  the  very  day  of  their  decease. — St.  John 
mentions  the  nearness  of  Bethany  to  Jerusalem  for  the  sake  of 
explaining  the  presence  of  so  large  a  number  of  Jews  (ver.  1 9) ; 
15  stadia  are  a  walking  distance  of  about  45  minutes.  This 
distance  is  reckoned  from  Jerusalem  (iyyv^  rSiv  'lepoaoXvficoi/), 
which  explains  the  use  of  the  preposition  drro. — The  imperfect 
was  refers  to  the  part  played  by  Bethany  in  this  narrative, 
which  was  no  longer  recent  when  St.  John  wrote ;  it  is  un- 
necessary to  suppose  that  he  used  the  past  tense  because  of 
the  destruction  of  this  town  in  the  Roman  war. — The  turn  of 
expression,  al  irepX  MdpOav  (ver.  19),  so  usual  with  the  Greeks, 
is  got  rid  of  by  the  Alex,  reading,  but  erroneously,  as  even 
Meyer  and  Tischendorf  admit.  This  form  represents  Martha 
and  Mary  as  surrounded  by  the  members  of  their  household, 
and  seems  dictated  by  the  notion  of  the  etiquette  which  pre- 
vails in  mourning  ceremonies.  It  certainly  implies  that  the 
two  sisters  were  in  comfortable  circumstances.  These  visits 
of  condolence  generally  lasted  seven  days  (1  Sam.  xxxi  13; 
1  Chron.  x.  12). — The  sequel  shows  that  the  term  Jews,  here 
used,  preserves  the  tinge  which  it  bears  throughout  this  Gospel. 
The  connection  of  Martha  and  Mary  with  these  people 
did  not  hinder  them  from  belonging,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
party  hostile  to  Jesus  (w.  28,  37,  46). 

Vv.  20—24.  "  When  Martha  lieard  that  Jesus  was  coming, 
she  went  and  met  Him,  hut  Mary  sat  in  the  house.  Then  said 
Martha  unto  Jesus :  Lord,*  if  Thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother 

^  S  A  B  C  D  L  X :  raXP.oi  Ji  instead  of  ««*  «-»xx»«. 

2  T.  R.  reads  frpt;  ras  xipi  Mapfa*  X.  M.  with  12  Mjj.  (A  r,  etc.)  and  nearly  all 
the  Mnn.,  while  N  B  C  D  L  X  and  4  ilnn.  read  9-ftt  (or  trfc;  c-xO  'Slapfar  x.  M. 
^  K  B  D  L  omit  xurut.  *  B  omits  xvftt. 
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had  not  died ;  *  lut  ^  I  Jcnow  that  even  now,  whatsoever  TIiou 
vjilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  Thee.  Jesus  said  unto  her : 
Thy  hrother  sJmll  rise  again.  Martha  said  unto  Him :  I  knovj 
that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day." 
— Martha,  who  was  undoubtedly  occupied  in  domestic  affairs, 
was  the  first  to  receive  the  news  of  our  Lord's  arrival,  and  in 
her  eagerness  ran  to  meet  Him  without  thinking  of  her  sister, 
whom  her  grief  was  keeping  in  the  inner  apartment.  Such  as 
the  two  sisters  are  represented  in  Luke  x.  3  8  sq.,  such  exactly 
do  we  here  find  them.  The  narrative  of  St.  John  seems  to 
allude  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  while  on  the  opposite  sup- 
position, the  manner  in  which  they  harmonize  is  only  the 
more  striking.  —  The  saying  of  Martha  (ver.  21)  is  not  a 
reproach.  For  how  could  she  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  her 
brother  was  dead  before  Jesus  had  received  the  news  of  his 
illness  ?  And  how,  especially,  would  she  have  allowed  herself 
to  complain  of  His  mode  of  acting,  at  the  time  when  she 
was  about  to,  make  the  very  greatest  of  requests  ?  She  merely 
expressed  her  regret  that  Jesus  had  not  been  there  at  the 
time  of  his  illness,  and  this  regret  only  helped  to  prepare  for 
the  petition  she  was  about  to  make. — 'AXXa  kuI  vvv  :  But  even 
now,  although  so  late !  She  knew  that  there  must  be  no  such 
thing  as  despair  with  a  Being  such  as  He.  "  Thou  couldest 
not  come  to  cure  my  brother,  but  even  in  death  he  may  ex- 
perience the  virtue  of  Thy  prayer."  The  dWd,  hut,  must 
then  be  maintained  in  the  text. — The  indefinite  expression, 
whatsoever,  leaves  that  which  is  too  great  to  express  to  be 
understood.  The  reticence  of  this  indirect  request  is  admir- 
able. The  repetition  of  the  word  ©eo?,  God,  at  the  close  of 
both  the  propositions  of  ver.  22,  was  undoubtedly  prompted 
by  the  greatness  of  the  expected  work :  "  Thou  art  the  well- 
beloved  of  God ;  God  will  give  Thee  the  life  of  my  brother." 
Martha  was  inspired  with  this  confidence  not  only  by  the 
resurrections  effected  in  Galilee,  but  more  especially  by  the 
promise  of  Jesus,  which  her  messenger  would  not  have  failed 
to  report,  and  above  all  by  His  sudden  arrival. 

Martha's  faith  was   more  lively  than    enlightened.      She 

^KBCDKLXn  read  aTi^an*  instead  of  iTifvnxn,  which  is  the  reading  of 
AEFGHMSUrAAand  almost  all  the  Mnn. 
^  S  B  C  X  oiuit  the  «xxa  of  T.  R.  before  ««<  »w. 
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believed  in  a  prodigy  to  be  effected  by  power,  but  was  not  yet 
initiated  into  that  spiritual  sphere  from  which  it  was  to 
emanate.  Before  granting  her  desire,  Jesus  endeavours  to  put 
her  into  a  condition  in  which  she  may  be  capable  of  both 
understanding  and  receiving.  With  this  view  He  proceeds,  as 
in  chs.  V.  vi.,  by  first  giving  to  His  promise  the  most  general 
form :  "  Thy  brotJier  shall  rise  again."  Hengstenberg  even 
thinks  that  in  these  words  He  did  not  allude  to  the  approach- 
ing raising  of  Lazarus,  which,  in  His  opinion,  did  not  deserve 
to  be  called  a  resurrection,  because  a  return  to  this  sad  state 
of  existence  is  unworthy  of  such  a  name.  But  is  it  not  doing 
violence  to  the  text,  to  refuse  to  recognise  in  this  saying  a 
promise  of  the  event  which  was  about  to  take  place  ? — A  belief 
in  the  resurrection  of  pious  Israelites,  as  an  inauguration  of  the 
Messianic  reign,  already  taught,  Dan.  xii.  2,  and  2  Mace,  vii 
9,  14,  etc.,  was  very  general  in  Israel,  especially  in  those 
circles  in  which  Pharisaic  teaching  prevailed-^ 

Martha  certainly  felt  what  Jesus  meant  to  say,  but,  with  a 
view  of  making  quite  sure  of  it,  she  applied  His  saying  to  the 
f,nal  resurrection,  which  she  regarded  as  certain.  This  gave 
Jesus  occasion  to  explain  HimseK,  and  to  declare  expressly 
what  she  hardly  dared  to  hope.  Hence  there  is  neither  a 
mournful  resignation  (Meyer),  nor  a  relapse  after  a  flight  of 
faith  (Luthardt),  in  this  answer  of  Martha,  but  the  language 
of  this  active  and  energetic  woman  constantly  breathes  a 
masculine  faith.  But  this  faith  was  not  as  spiritual  as  it 
was  strong,  nor  was  it  as  yet  sufficiently  fixed  upon  the  person 
of  our  Lord,  whose  answer  was  intended  to  develop  it  in  both 
these  respects. 

Vv.  25, 26.  "Jesiis  said  unto  her :  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life :  he  that  helieveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall 
he  live,  and  whosoever  liveth  and  helieveth  in  tiu  shall  never  die: 
helievest  thou  this  ?  " — To  this  great  future  event  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, of  which  Martha  spoke,  Jesus  opposed  His  own  person 
(iyo),  J),  and  His  person  as  present  {el/xi,  I  am).  Victory  over 
death  is  not  a  purely  physical  fact,  but  a  personal  work, — an 
act  of  which  Jesus,  then  present,  is  the  author,  and  which  He 
could,  if  He  chose,  as  easily  accomplish  at  that  very  moment 

'  Schiirer,  Neuteat.  ZeUgesch,  p.  395  sq.  The  differences  of  opinion,  existing  in 
this  general  expectation  of  the  resurrection,  are  fully  shown  by  this  writer. 
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as  after  the  lapse  of  ages.  He  thus  concentrated  the  thoughts 
of  Martha  upon  Himself,  and  gave  her  faith  its  proper  object. 
He  sought  to  exchange  adherence  to  a  doctrinal  truth  for 
confidence  in  Himself.  He  acted  in  just  the  same  manner 
in  chs.  iv.  vi.,  when,  after  some  moments  of  conversation.  He 
substituted  HimseK  for  the  abstract  notions  of  living  water 
and  bread  from  heaven. — After  declaring  Himself  to  be  the 
Eesurrection,  Jesus  proclaimed  Himself  the  Life.  It  might 
have  been  thought  (see  our  1st  edit.)  that  He  spoke  thus  from 
the  view-point  of  His  relations  with  us ;  for  death  is  our  natural 
element,  from  which  we  must '  be  rescued  by  Christ,  in  the 
way  of  resurrection,  before  possessing  life  in  Him.  But  it  is 
better  to  admit,  with  Luthardt,  that  our  Lord  here  passes  from 
the  physical  resurrection  to  that  deeper  fact  which  is  its  con- 
dition ;  if  He  is  the  Eesurrection,  it  is  because  He  is  first 
of  all  the  Life.  Jesus  was  striving  to  spiritualize  Martha's 
faith.  He  revealed  to  her  that  the  impartation  of  life,  of 
which  He  is  the  source,  is  the  principle  of  that  physical 
resurrection  which  He  will  effect  in  His  people.  Hence  they 
who  are  united  to  Him  by  faith  possess,  notwithstanding 
the  temporary  accident  of  death,  a  life  which  nothing  can 
interrupt,  and  in  this  life  the  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  This  applied  to  Lazarus,  who,  though  dead, 
might  in  virtue  of  this  life  of  faith  be  at  any  moment 
recalled  to  earthly  existence  by  Jesus.  Besides,  and  this 
applied  to  the  living  by  whom  Jesus  was  surrounded,  every 
believer  is  in  reality  and  for  ever  shielded  from  death  (ver. 
26).  To  die  with  full  light,  in  the  clear  certainty  of  the 
life  which  is  in  Jesus,  to  die  only  to  continue  to  live  to 
Him  (ver.  25),  is  no  longer  that  fact  which  human  language 
designates  by  the  name  of  death  (see  rem.  on  vi.  50,  viii. 
54).  It  is  as  though  Jesus  had  said:  In  me,  death  is 
certain  to  live,  and  the  living  is  certain  never  to  die.  The 
epithet  6  ^wv,  he  who  liveth  (ver.  2  6),  is  the  antithesis  to  k&v 
cnroOdvrjy  though  he  were  dead  (ver.  25)  ;  and  both  expressions 
should  be  taken  in  their  proper  meaning. 

This  saying,  by  leading  Martha's  thoughts  from  the  isolated 
act  of  resurrection  which  was  about  to  be  effected,  to  its 
spiritual  and  permanent  principle,  gave  the  miracle  its  true 
value  with  respect  to  her  own  religious  life,  made  that  act  a 
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ray  of  tlie  glory  of  Jesus,  and  was  a  means  of  uniting  the  soul 
of  Martha  to  Himself,  the  source  of  life.  Before  proceeding 
to  act,  tlien,  He  asks  her  :  "  Believest  tlwu  this  ?  " 

Ver.  27.  "She  said  unto  Him  :  Yea,  Lord,  I  believe  tJiat  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which  should  come  into  the  world" 
— To  see,  as  some  do,  in  this  confession  of  Martha,  only  an 
acknowledgment  that  she  had  not  understood  the  words  just 
uttered  by  Jesus,  and  to  make  it  mean :  I  do  not  comprehend 
these  deep  matters,  but  my  theology,  in  a  few  words,  is, 
I  believe  Thee  to  be  the  Messiah,  is  strangely  to  undervalue 
it.  Such  a  meaning  would  give  to  this  solemn  scene  a  puerile 
and  almost  ridiculous  character.  By  her  answer :  Yea,  Lord, 
Martha  certainly  appropriated  all  that  Jesus  had  affirmed  con- 
cerning His  person.  But  being  unable  to  find  terms  in  which 
to  express  her  faith  in  things  so  new  to  her,  she  made  use  of 
words  with  which  she  was  familiar,  to  declare  that  Jesus  was 
to  her  all  that  was  greatest,  and  that  whatever  He  might  say 
concerning  His  person,  He  would  never  say  too  much  for  the 
faith  of  her  to  whom  He  was  speaking.  The  Christ :  the  end 
of  the  theocratic  revelations  and  dispensations  ;  the  Son  of 
God:  the  individual  in  whom  God  is  manifested  as  in  no 
other,  and  who  is  in  intimate  and  mysterious  relation  with 
God. 

The  expression :  which  should  come  into  tJie  world,  is  not  a 
third  title,  but  an  apposition,  explanatory  of  the  other  two. 
The  present  part.,  ip^6/ji€vo<;,  he  that  cometh,  is  the  present  of 
the  idea  :  He  who,  according  to  the  divine  promise,  necessarily 
comes.  TJie  world  is  the  foreseen  theatre  of  His  Messianic 
agency.  There  is  a  great  psychologic  truth  in  this  answer  of 
Martha's  ;  by  it  she  implicitly  acknowledged  that  He  was  all 
that  He  said :  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  'Eyco,  I,  whom 
thou  art  questioning ;  ireiriarevKa  (perfect)  :  that  is  the  convic- 
tion I  possess. 

2d.  Vv.  28-37.  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Vv.  28-30.  "And  when  she  had  said  this}  site  went  away, 
and  called  Mary  her  sister  secretly,  saying :  Th^  Master  is  come, 
and  calleth  for  thee.     As  soon  a^  sh£  heard,  she  riseth^  quickly 

'  K  B  C  L  X  Cop.  :  TtvTt  instead  of  ravra.,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  14 
other  Mjj.,  almost  all  the  Mnn.  It.  Vg.  and  Syr. 
'  NBCDLXIt.  Sah. :  riyifen  instead  of  tyufirau 
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and  Cometh^  to  meet  Him.  Now  Jesus  was  not  yet  come  into 
the  toicn,  but  was^  in  tJie  place  where  Martha  met  Him." — 
The  words :  He  calleth  for  thee,  are  enough  to  prove  that 
Jesus  had  indeed  given  Martha  this  commission.  He  would 
certainly  desire  to  prepare  Mary,  as  well  as  her  sister,  for  the 
miracle,  which  could  only  be  really  beneficial  to  either  on  this 
condition.  Perhaps  the  caution  with  which  Martha  delivered 
this  message  (kddpa,  secretly)  had  been  advised  by  Jesus 
Himself;  He  had  heard  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  and 
though  He  would  not  flee  from  danger,  neither  would  He 
seek  it. 

Mary's  lively  emotion  at  the  reception  of  the  message  is 
depicted  by  the  pres.  iyelperai,  riseth,  which  is  certainly  the 
true  reading,  and  by  the  adverb  which  accompanies  it. — That 
Jesus  had  not  entered  Bethany  was  not  merely  because  the 
grave  was  outside  the  town  (Luthardt) ;  some  important 
motive  must  have  detained  Him,  or  He  would  have  gone  at 
once  to  the  house  of  mourning,  to  which  His  heart  called 
Him.  He  certainly  desired  to  avoid  anything  which  might 
attract  notice ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  following  verse  is  to 
show  how  this  desire  was  frustrated  by  a  will  higher  than 
His,  which  had  resolved  to  give  this  miracle  the  greatest 
publicity.  Jesus  acted  as  He  ought;  God  acted  as  He 
pleased.  That  which  now  happened  is  somewhat  similar  to 
what  is  related  in  Matt.  ix.  31 ;  Mark  vii.  24,  36. 

Vv.  31,  32.  "The  Jews  then  which  were  with  her  in  tJie  home, 
and  comforted  her,  when  they  saw  her  rise  wp  hastily  and  go 
out,  followed  her,  saying :  ^  She  *  goeth  to  the  grave,  to  weep 
there.  When,  then,  Mary  was  come  to  the  place  where  Jesus 
v)as,  she  fell  down  at  °  His  feet,  saying :  Lord,  if  Thou  hadst 
been  here,  my  brother^  had  not  died." — One  and  the  same 
thought  had  occupied  the  mind  of  the  two  sisters,  and  per- 
haps that  of  the  dying  man  during  his  last  hours :  If  Jesus 
were  but  here !  But  upon  this  common  background  of  grief 
and  regret  are  depicted  some  significant  differences  between 

^  The  same  (minus  D) :  tifx^rt  instead  of  ifxirai. 

'  N  B  C  X  It.  Vg.  and  Cop.  :  n*  irt  {was  still)  instead  of  »i»  {was). 

^  SBCDLX,  7  JMnn.  Syr"**  and  Cop.  read  "itlxins  instead  of  Xtynnt. 

*  X  :    an  Inrtus  uTeiyn  {JeSUS  gOtth!). 

*  K  B  C  D  L  X  :  Tf,,  instead  of  tn. 

^  K  B  C  L  A  place  /itv  before  tt^ttanf. 
GODET  lU.  B  JOHN. 
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the  two  sisters.  "We  have  remarked  upon  the  masculine 
character  of  Martha's  faith.  Mary  seems,  on  the  contrary, 
entirely  absorbed  in  grief;  hers  is  a  nature  wholly  feminine. 
And  like  all  persons  of  sensitive  disposition,  she  makes  no 
energetic  effort  to  conquer  the  depression  which  overwhelmed 
her,  but  lets  herself  fall,  as  Martha  had  not  done,  at  Jesus'  feet 
— the  place,  moreover,  in  which  she  delighted  (Luke  x.  3  9  ; 
John  xii.  3).  Nor  does  she  add,  as  her  sister  had  done, 
9.  word  of  faith  and  hope  to  the  expression  of  her  grief. 
Lastly,  there  are,  in  the  exclamation  which  was  common  to 
both,  two  shades  of  difference  which  are  not  accidental. 
Instead  of  eredWiKet,,  he  is  dead  (the  actual  state),  she  says : 
airidave,  he  has  performed  the  act  of  dying  (the  Aorist),  as  if 
it  were  still  the  terrible  moment  when  the  separation  took 
place.  Thus  the  pronoun  fiov,  of  me,  is  in  her  mouth  placed 
before  6  aBe\(f>6<;,  the  brother,  and  even,  according  to  the  Alex, 
reading,  before  direOave;  it  is  as  though  a  part  of  herself 
were  gone. — Then  there  is  in  Martha  a  practical  character 
and  an  elastic  nature  capable  of  energetic  reaction  against 
an  overwhelming  sentiment ;  in  jMary,  a  sensibility  surren- 
dered to  without  a  trace  of  reaction  against  the  feeling  which 
absorbs  her.     How  true  is  every  feature  of  this  picture  ! 

Jesus  knew  the  human  heart  too  well  to  attempt  to  treat 
Mary  in  the  same  manner  which  He  had  just  employed  with 
Martha.  A  grief  like  hers  needed  sympathy  and  action,  not 
instruction  and  conversation. 

Vv,  33,  34.  "  }V7ien  Jesus,  therefore,  saw  Mary  weeping, 
and  the  Jews  also  weeping  which  came  with  her.  He  shuddered 
in  His  spirit,  and  troubled  Himself}  and  said:  Where  have 
ye  laid  him  ?  They  said  unto  Him :  Lord,  corns  and  sec." — 
The  particle  therefore  establishes  a  relation  of  causality 
between  the  grief  of  Mary  and  those  who  accompanied  her 
and  the  unusual  emotion  by  which  Jesus  was  at  that  time 
overcome.  This  relation  is  confirmed  by  the  words :  wlien  He 
saw,  and  by  the  repetition  of  the  participle  weeping,  with 
which  both  propositions  end,  like  a  refrain.  It  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  term  ifx^pijiiaadat  (from 
^pifid^eiv,  to  neigh,  to  roar)  can  only  designate  a  shudder  of 
indiqnation.     See  the  thorough  demonstration  in  the  article 

}  Dy  some  ^Inn.  and  Sail.  :  irapx^^^ri  ru  Tinvfiavt  ^s  iftfipifd-uftiyos^ 
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of  Gumlich,  Studien  unci  Kritihen,  1862,  pp.  260-269. 
This  sense  is  even  applicable  in  such  passages  as  Matt.  ix.  30 
and  Mark  i.  43,  though  with  a  special  tinge.  We  must 
first  of  all,  then,  reject  the  meaning :  to  he  seized  with  grief 
(Liicke),  and :  to  sigh  deeply  (Ewald).  But  what  could  have 
been  the  object  of  this  indignation  ?  According  to  Chry- 
sostom,  Cyril,  and  other  Greek  expositors,  the  very  emotion 
which  He  felt  at  the  sight  of  the  sorrow  of  those  around 
Him,  with  this  difference,  that,  according  to  Chrysostom,  rm 
TTvevfiart,  His  spirit,  designates  the  object  of  His  indignation  (He 
was  indignant  at  His  own  spirit,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  emotion 
which  mastered  Him) ;  while  Cyril  sees  in  the  Spirit  the 
agent  of  this  indignation,  and  makes  it  the  divine  nature  of 
Jesus,  hy  means  of  which  He  sought  to  overcome  this  move- 
ment of  entirely  human  sympathy.  The  explanation  of 
Chrysostom  is  reproduced  by  Hilgenfeld :  "  His  divinity  was 
irritated  at  the  emotion  of  His  humanity,  and  violently  re- 
pressed it."  But  this  non-natural  meaning  would  require,  in 
any  case,  the  use  of  ■^vxn,  soul,  instead  of  Trvevfia,  spirit 
For  the  soul  is  the  seat  of  the  natural  emotions — comp.  xii 
2  7  ;  TTvevfia,  spirit,  designating  the  region  of  those  higher 
feelings  which  pertain  to  the  relation  of  the  soul  with  the 
divine.  Besides,  if  Jesus  had  really  struggled  against  an  emotion 
of  sympathy,  how  came  He  to  resign  Himself  to  it  the  very 
next  moment  with  such  perfect  simplicity  (ver.  35)?  Meyer 
thinks  that  His  indignation  was  excited  by  the  hypocritical 
tears  of  the  Jews,  as  contrasted  with  the  sincere  grief  of 
Mary.  But  the  two  participles,  weeping,  stand  in  a  relation, 
not  of  contrast,  but  of  agreement.  Others  (Keim,  Strauss) 
refer  this  indignation  to  the  want  of  faith  which  He  dis- 
cerned both  in  Mary  and  the  Jews.  But  the  word  iveeping, 
which  is  twice  repeated  to  explain  the  emotion  of  Jesus, 
contains,  indeed,  the  notion  of  grief,  but  not  that  of  unbelief. 
Besides,  He  wept  also  the  next  moment.  Several  exegetes 
(Calv.,  Olsh.,  Luthardt)  are  of  opinion  that  the  Saviour's  indig- 
nation was  directed  against  the  power  of  death,  and  against 
Satan,. who  wields  this  murderous  weapon  against  men  (viii. 
44).  In  fact,  in  the  sight  of  Jesus,  death  is  no  more  an 
event  than  resurrection :  these  two  facts  are  actions,  the  results 
of  a  personal  will.     If  this  explanation  is  adopted,  we  must 
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admit  that,  while  the  indignation  felt  by  our  Lord  (ver.  33) 
concerned  the  murderer,  the  tears  which  He  shed  (ver.  35) 
express  His  compassion  for  the  victims.  From  this  point  of 
view,  however,  it  is  very  diflBcult  to  account  for  the  words 
which  follow:  He  troubled  Himself.  The  emotion  of  Jesus 
seems,  according  to  this  remarkable  expression,  to  have  been 
of  a  more  personal  kind  than  this  explanation  supposes.  An 
emotion  of  an  entirely  similar  kind  is  mentioned  xiii.  21, 
when  Jesus  saw  the  treason  of  Judas  about  to  be  perpe- 
trated :  Hie  was  troubled  in  spirit  The  spirit  is  the  seat  of 
the  religious  emotions,  as  the  soul  is  that  of  the  natural 
affections.  Thus  Jesus  says  (xii.  2  7) :  3fy  soul  is  troubled, 
because  the  anticipation  of  His  sufferings  made  His  nature 
shudder;  while  in  the  other  passage  (xiii.  21)  it  was  in  His 
spirit  that  He  was  moved,  because  He  found  Himself  in 
immediate  contact  with  evil  in  its  most  hateful  form,  and  felt 
horror  at  the  proximity  of  the  invisible  being  who  had  taken 
possession  of  the  heart  of  Judas.  This  parallel  passage 
throws  light  upon  the  shuddering  of  Jesus  (ver.  33).  The 
sobs  which  He  heard  around  Him  urged  Him  to  effect  the 
resurrection  of  His  friend ;  but,  on  the  other  hand.  He  well 
knew  that  to  yield  to  this  impulse  was  to  give  His  enemies, 
and  him  who  inspired  their  action,  the  signal  for  His  own 
death.  They  would  make  the  most  glorious  of  His  miracles 
the  excuse  for  His  condemnation,  nay,  some  even  of  those 
whose  sobs  were  urging  Him  to  perform  it,  would  themselves 
turn  informers  against  Him.  He  was  filled  with  horror  at  the 
thought  that  He  would  have  to  pay  with  His  life  for  the 
crime  of  having  vanquished  death,  and  His  holy  soul  was 
stirred  to  its  inmost  depths  at  such  diabolical  perversity. — 
The  words  :  He  troubled  Himself,  indicate  a  physical  commo- 
tion, a  bodily  trembling,  which  might  be  perceived  by  the 
witnesses  of  this  scene.  The  expression  chosen  by  the 
evangelist  is  such  as  to  obviate  any  notion  of  an  either 
unreasonable  or  merely  passive  agitation.  Hence  it  does  not 
denote,  as  Meyer  and  others  think,  the  natural  reaction  of 
the  moral  upon  the  physical  feelings.  On  the  contrary, 
immediately  after  the  emotion  which  had  just  seized  Him, 
He  spontaneously  formed  a  strong  resolve,  and  overcame 
the  horror  with  which  His  prevision  had  filled  His    souL 
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The  physical  agitation  indicated  by  the  words :  He  troubled 
Himself,  is  an  indication  of  the  inward  determination  with 
which  He  shook  off  the  impression,  and  which  was  expressed 
in  the  short  and  abrupt  question.  Where  have  you  laid  him  ? 
The  repetition  of  kul,  and,  brings  out  the  close  connection  of 
these  different  emotions,  which  followed  each  other  in  such 
rapid  succession. 

Vv.  35-37.  "Jesus  wept}  Then  said  the  Jews:  Behold, 
how  He  loved  him  !  But  some  of  them  said :  Could  not  this 
man,  who  opened  the  eyes  of  the  hlind,  have  caused  that  even 
this  man  should  not  have  died?" — The  storm  had  passed, 
and  Jesus,  in  approaching  the  sepulchre,  no  longer  felt  any- 
thing but  tender  sympathy  for  the  grief  which  had  possessed 
the  heart  of  His  friend  at  the  moment  of  separation,  and 
that  which  the  two  sisters  were  at  that  very  moment  feeling. 
The  word  BaKpveiv,  to  weep,  does  not,  like  KXaUtv,  indicate 
sobs  (ver.  3  3),  but  tears ;  it  is  the  expression  for  a  calm  and 
gentle  sorrow.  Baur  does  not  admit  that  it  is  possible  to 
weep  for  a  friend  so  soon  to  be  restored,  and  regards  this 
feature  as  a  proof  of  the  non-authenticity  of  the  narrative. 
Assuredly,  if  this  Gospel  were,  as  he  believes,  the  production 
of  speculative  thought,  it  would  not  have  contained  this  35th 
verse.  Jesus  would,  as  the  true  Logos,  with  nothing  human 
except  the  outward  appearance,  have  raised  His  friend  with 
triumphant  looks  and  unmoistened  eyes.  But  the  evangelist, 
from  the  first,  lays  down  the  principle :  The  Word  was  made 
flesh.  "  It  is  not  with  a  heart  of  stone  that  the  dead  are 
raised,"  says  Hengstenberg ;  and  Heb.  ii.  1 7  teaches  us  that 
he  who  would  help  the  unhappy,  must  first  of  all  surrender 
his  heart  to  feeling  that  very  suffering  from  which  he  desires 
to  deliver  them.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  that  the  very  Gospel 
in  which  the  deity  of  Jesus  is  most  clearly  asserted,  is  also 
that  which  makes  us  best  acquainted  with  the  profoundly 
human  side  of  His  life.  The  very  criticism  of  the  German 
scholar  proves  how  little  such  a  Jesus  is  the  offspring  of 
speculation. — The  solemn  brevity  of  the  sentences  in  these 
34th  and  35  th  verses  is  worthy  of  remark. 

Even  on  the  borders  of  the  grave  we  encounter  the  inevitable 
division  produced  by  the  person  of  Jesus  whenever  He  mani- 

^  t{  D  and  some  Mnn.  read  kch  before  ti»Kfvr». 
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fested  Himself,  whether  by  word  or  deed.  Among  the  Jews 
themselves,  there  were  some  whose  hearts  were  touched  at  the 
sight  of  these  tears.  Sympathy  with  misfortune  is  neutral 
ground — a  purely  human  region,  in  which  all  hearts,  not 
utterly  hardened,  may  meet.  But  some  of  them  found  in  these 
tears  of  Jesus  a  reason  for  suspicion.  One  of  two  things  must, 
they  thought,  be  the  case ;  either  He  had  not  that  friendship  for 
Lazarus  which  He  was  affecting  to  feel,  or  He  did  not  really 
possess  that  miraculous  power  of  which  He  had  pretended  to  give 
a  proof  in  the  cure  of  the  man  born  blind.  In  either  case  there 
was  something  doubtful  about  His  behaviour.  Many  exegetes 
(Liicke,  de  Wette,  Tholuck,  Gumlich)  give  a  favourable  meaning 
to  the  question  of  these  Jews,  ver.  3  7.  But  the  evangelist,  by 
the  very  turn  of  the  expression  (sorne  among  them),  identifies  the 
Jews  of  ver.  37  with  those  of  ver.  46.  Besides,  it  would  be 
impossible,  with  such  a  meaning,  to  understand  the  relation  be- 
tween this  question  of  the  Jews  and  the  fresh  emotion  manifested 
by  our  Lord  (ver.  38). — Strauss  finds  it  strange  that  these  Jews 
should  not  here  refer  to  the  resurrections  of  dead  persons  effected 
by  Jesus  in  Galilee,  rather  than  to  the  healing  of  the  blind  man. 
And  certainly  no  evangelist  of  the  second  century  would  have 
failed  to  put  into  the  mouths  of  these  Jews  allusions  to  these 
resurrections,  then  so  well  known  in  the  church  through  the 
Synoptic  Gospels ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  so  natural  a  cir- 
cumstance as  that  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  should  rather  refer 
to  the  last  striking  miracle  performed  by  Jesus  in  that  city, 
and  under  their  own  eyes,  does  but  manifest  the  historical 
truthfulness  of  St.  John.  A  cure  which  had  given  rise  to  so 
much  discussion,  and  had  been  the  subject  of  such  opposite 
judgments,  was  naturally  the  first  to  present  itseK  to  their 
minds. 

3d.  Vv.  38-44.  Jesus  and  Lazarus. 

Vv.  38,  39.  "Jesus  there/ore,  again  shuddering  in  Himself, 
Cometh  to  the  grave.  It  was  a  cave,  and  a  stone  lay  upon  it. 
Jesus  said :  Take  ye  away  the  stone.  Martha,  the  sister  of  him 
that  was  dead}  saith  unto  Him  :  Lord,  (by  this  time)  already  he 
stinketh,for  he  hath  been  tJiere/our  days." — This  repeated  feeling 
of  indignation  on  the  part  of  Jesus  was  evidently  called  forth 

^  The  Mss.  are  divided  between  7tltn**Tts  (T.  E.  and  the  Byzantines)  and 
TinXtutttrH  (K  A  B  C  D  K  L  n). 
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by  the  malicious  remark  of  the  Jews  (ver.  37),  as  St,  John 
gives  us  to  understand  by  therefore  (ver,  38).  And  in  the 
explanation  which  we  have  offered  of  the  cause  of  this  indig- 
nation (ver.  33),  the  relation  between  the  two  facts  is  easy 
to  understand.  The  emotion,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
less  profound  than  on  the  former  occasion,  and  more  easily 
overcome.  This  very  natural  detail  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
faithfulness  of  the  narrative. 

The  sepulchre  was  a  cave  hollowed  out  in  the  rock,  either 
horizontally  or  vertically.  The  verb  eVe/cetro  would  signify  in 
the  first  case  that  the  stone  was  ^placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  in  the  second,  ^ipon  its  opening.  If  the  tomb  now  shown 
as  that  of  Lazarus  is  really  such,  it  was  of  the  latter  of  these 
forms.  It  is  a  cave  cut  in  the  rock,  and  descended  into  by  a 
ladder  of  twenty-six  steps.  Eobinson  has,  however,  in  this  as  in 
so  many  other  instances,  proved  that  tradition  is  not  authentic. 
— The  stones  by  which  such  caves  were  closed,  being  merely 
intended  to  keep  off  wild  beasts,  might  be  easily  removed. — 
There  is  between  this  second  feeling  of  indignation  on  the 
part  of  Jesus,  and  His  peremptory  command :  Take  ye  away 
the  stone,  a  relation  analogous  to  that  which  we  have  already 
remarked  between  His  first  emotion  of  the  kind  and  the 
question :  Where  have  ye  laid  him  ?  The  state  of  expectation 
into  which  this  command  would  throw  the  crowd  may  be 
easily  imagined. 

Did  the  remark  of  Martha  proceed,  as  many  expositors 
think,  from  a  feeling  of  incredulfty  ?  The  expression :  tlie 
sister  of  him  that  was  dead,  which  adds  nothing  to  what  the 
reader  already  knows,  leads  us  rather  to  think  that  Martha 
was  preoccupied  with  the  painful  sensation  about  to  be  ex- 
perienced by  our  Lord  and  His  companions  by  means  of  one 
so  dear  to  her.  As  a  sister,  she  would  feel  a  certain  amount 
of  perplexity  and  difficulty  on  this  account ;  besides,  it  must 
be  remembered  how  closely  the  notion  of  pollution  was,  among 
the  Jews,  connected  with  that  of  death  and  corruption.  "We 
have  here,  then,  an  exclamation  dictated  by  a  feeling  of  respect 
for  Him  to  whom  she  was  speaking:  Lord;  and  a  kind  of 
delicacy  with  respect  to  the  person,  so  sacred  to  her,  of  liim 
of  whom  she  speaks :  the  sister  of  him  that  was  dead.  It  is 
possible  that  the   assertion  of  Martha:   he  siinketh  already, 
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might  have  been  a  mere  supposition  on  her  part,  which  she 
justified  by  adding :  for  he  Jias  already  hecn  there  four  days. 
But  it  is  more  natural  to  regard  these  words  as  the  expression 
of  a  fact  of  which  she  had  already  had  experience.  The 
explanation :  for  he  has  been  there  .  .  .,  while  pointing  out 
the  cause  of  this  fact,  contains  a  slight  allusion  to  the  delay 
of  Jesus.  But,  it  is  asked,  had  not  Lazarus  been  embalmed  ? 
Undoubtedly  he  had,  but  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  who 
limited  themselves  to  wrapping  the  body  in  perfumes,  a  pro- 
cess which  could  not  prevent  corruption.  It  has  been  supposed 
that,  the  arrival  of  Jesus  being  expected,  the  body  had  been 
placed  in  the  tomb  without  the  performance  of  this  ceremony. 
Ver.  44,  however,  which  shows  that  the  limbs  of  Lazarus  were, 
like  those  of  any  other  corpse,  enveloped  in  bandages  (comp. 
xix.  40),  does  not  favour  this  opinion.  If  Martha's  remark 
did  not  arise  from  unbelief,  it  might  nevertheless,  by  re- 
calling this  fact,  occasion  some  failure  of  faith  at  this  decisive 
moment. 

Vv.  40-42.  "  Jesiis  saith  unto  her:  Said  I  not  unio  thee, 
that  if  tJwu  lelievest  tlwu  shalt  see^  the  glory  of  God  ?  Then 
they  took  away  the  stone?  And  Jesus  lifted  up  His  eyes  and 
said :  Father,  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  heard  me.  As  for 
myself  I  know  well  that  Thou  hearest  me  always,  hut  I  said  it 
"because  of  the  jpeojple  who  surround  me,  t/iat  they  may  believe  tJmt 
Thou  hast  sent  me." — Several  exegetes  refer  the  words :  Said  I 
nx>t  unto  thee  .  .  . .?  to  the  conversation  of  w.  23-27.  And, 
indeed,  the  words  of  Jesus  :  If  thou  believest  .  .  .,  do  remind 
us  of  the  expression:  He  that  helieveth  in  me  (w.  25,  26), 
and  the  question  :  Believest  thou  this  ?  (ver.  2  7).  But  the 
characteristic  expression  of  the  present  verse:  the  glory  of 
God,  is  absent  from  these  declarations,  while  it  forms  the 
salient  feature  of  the  promise  of  ver.  4.  It  was,  then,  this 
latter  promise  of  which  Jesus  especially  reminded  Martha. 
He  weU  knew  that  it  had  been  reported  to  the  two  sisters 
by  their  messenger,  and  it  had,  indeed,  formed  the  starting- 
point  of  the  conversation,  vv.  23-27,  which  confirmed  and 
developed  it.     Hence,  Said  I  not  unto  thee,  stands  for:  Did 

'  15  Mjj.  read  arZ-Ji  instead  of  o-^^u,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  K  17  rn. 
*  T.  R.,  with  9  Byz.  Mjj.  (E  G  H,  etc.),  here  adds  the  words  :  tu  vt  e  rtftnxui 
Kii/tttat.    A  E  n  have  quite  shoilly  :  »u  n*. 
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I  not  send  tliee  word  ? — Tlie  glory  of  God  is  here,  precisely  as 
at  Eom.  vi.  4,  the  glorious  triumph  over  death  and  corrup* 
tion  (ver.  39)  of  God's  omnipotence  exerted  for  the  sake  of 
His  love.  This  is  the  sight  Jesus  promises  to  Martha,  and 
opposes  to  the  painful  sensations  which  she  dreads  for  the 
spectators  and  herself  so  soon  as  the  stone  is  removed. — It 
is  not  necessary  to  see  a  reproach  in  the  words :  Said  I  not 
unto  thee,  that  if  thou  wouldest  helieve  .  .  .?  as  though  Martha 
had  shown  a  want  of  faith  in  speaking  as  she  had  done  at  ver. 
39,  in  presence  of  the  manifest  signs  of  decomposition  which 
had  already  begun.  He  exhorts  her  to  a  supreme  act  of  faith, 
giving  her  as  a  foundation  His  former  promise.  She  had 
already  scaled  the  arduous  steeps  of  the  mountain ;  one  last 
peak  had  to  be  gained,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  glory  of  God, 
of  life  triumphing  over  death,  would  be  displayed  before  her 
eyes.  Man  always  desires  to  see  in  order  to  believing. 
Martha  is  called  upon  to  give  an  example  of  the  contrary 
process :  of  believing  in  order  to  see.  In  expressing  Himself 
as  He  did,  Jesus  by  no  means  made  the  fulfilment  of  His 
promise  depend,  as  Meyer  supposes,  upon  the  faith  of  Martha. 
What  He  makes  contingent  upon  this  last  act  of  confidence 
which  He  demands  from  her,  is  not  the  miracle,  but  her 
own  enjoyment  of  it  (to  see  the  glory).  The  bodily  eye 
alone  is  not  sufficient  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  light. 
The  received  reading :  the  stone  from  the  place  where  the 
dead  lay,  seems  to  be  a  paraphrase.  The  Alex,  reading, 
which  is  simply :  the  stone,  does  not  explain  the  other  two. 
May  not  the  third,  that  of  A  K  IT,  the  stone  from  where  it 
was,  be  the  original  text  ?  Its  brevity  {ov  rjv)  accounts  on  the 
one  hand  for  the  Byzantine  gloss,  and  on  the  other  for  the 
entire  omission  of  the  sentence  by  the  Alexandrines. — Jesus 
lifted  up  His  eyes.  To  man,  the  visible  heaven  is  the  most 
eloquent  witness  of  the  invisible  power  of  God.  And  so 
truly  was  Jesus  man,  the  Word  made  flesh  (comp.  xvii.  1), 
that  it  was  by  gazing  upon  that  infinite  expanse  that  He 
sought  His  Father's  face  and  prepared  Himself  for  inward 
communion  with  Him. — The  miracle  was  in  the  eyes  of  Jesus 
already  effected,  hence  He  gave  thanks  for  it  as  for  a  thing 
accomplished :  Thoit  hast  heard  me.  He  thus  confirmed  the 
view  of  His  miracles  announced  by  Martha  (ver.  22) :  they 
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were  just  so  many  answered  prayers.  The  difference,  however, 
between  His  position  and  that  of  others  sent  by  God,  who  per- 
formed similar  works,  was  the  perfect  assurance  of  being  heard 
•with  which  He  addressed  God.  As  the  Son,  He  drew  freely 
upon  the  divine  treasury,  and  Besser  well  remarks :  "  Un- 
doubtedly He  performed  all  His  miracles  by  faith,  but  by 
a  faith  peculiar  to  Himself,  that  of  being  the  Son  of  God 
manifested  in  the  flesh." 

If  Jesus,  as  in  the  present  instance,  expressed  His  gratitude 
aloud,  it  was  not,  as  He  HimseK  added,  because  there  was  any- 
thing extraordinary  in  the  conduct  of  the  Father  towards  Him 
on  this  occasion.  This  act  of  thanksgiving  is  anything  but  an 
exclamation  extorted  by  surprise  at  being  exceptionally  heard ; 
constantly  heard  by  the  Father,  He  is  continually  giving  Him 
thanks.  That  which  urged  Him  at  this  solemn  moment  to  do 
so  aloud  was  the  sight  of  the  people  by  whom  He  was  sur- 
rounded. He  had  in  private  conversation  prepared  His  dis- 
ciples and  the  two  sisters  to  behold  and  understand  the  work 
He  was  about  to  perform.  He  now  desired  to  dispose  the 
people  also,  whom  His  Father  had  unexpectedly  assembled 
around  this  tomb,  to  behold  the  glory  of  God — that  is,  to  see 
in  this  miracle  not  merely  a  prodigy,  but  a  sign.  Otherwise 
the  astonishment  they  might  feel  would  be  unfruitful,  and 
would  not  terminate  in  faith.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  our 
Lord  uttered  in  an  audible  voice  that  sentiment  of  filial  grati- 
tude which  at  all  times  filled  His  heart.  By  addressing  His 
Father,  He  had  just  put  God  into  the  position  of  either 
granting  or  withholding  His  co-operation.  If  Lazarus  remained 
in  the  tomb,  let  Jesus  be  acknowledged  an  impostor,  and  all 
His  other  miracles  attributed  to  Beelzebub !  If  God,  who 
was  thus  solemnly  invoked,  should  manifest  His  arm,  let  Jesus 
be  acknowledged  as  sent  by  Him  !  Thus  this  act  of  thanks- 
giving before  the  still  occupied  sepulchre  made  this  moment 
one  of  solemn  ordeal,  like  that  of  Elijah  on  Carmel,  and 
imparted  to  this  miracle  a  supreme  and  unique  character  in 
the  life  of  Jesus. — Criticism  has  called  this  prayer  "  a  prayer 
of  pomp  "  (Strauss,  Weisse,  Baur),  and  found  in  this  circum- 
stance a  reason  for  suspecting  the  authenticity  of  the  narra- 
tive ;  but  it  has  failed  to  grasp  the  whole  bearing  of  the  act. 
The  Jews  had  regarded  the  cure  of  the  man  born  blind  as 
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startling  and  inexplicable,  but,  viewing  it  as  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath,  had  denied  its  divine  character.  By  giving  thanks 
to  God  on  the  present  occasion,  before  all  the  people,  pre- 
viously to  performing  the  miracle,  Jesus  positively  makes 
God  participate  in  the  work  about  to  be  effected.  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  Israel,  will  be  henceforth  either  the  authenticator 
of  His  mission,  or  the  accomplice  of  His  imposture, — It  is 
interesting  to  compare  this  expression :  Thou  hast  heard  me, 
with  the  assertion  of  M.  Edville,  when,  speaking  after  the 
manner  of  Scholten,  he  says :  "  The  fourth  Gospel  knows 
nothing  of  Jesus  praying  as  a  man"  {Rev.  de  Thdol.,  1865, 
vol.  iii.  p.  316). 

Vv.  43,  44,  "  And  lahen  He  had  thus  spoken,  He  cried  with 
a  loud  voice:  Lazarus,  come  forth.  And^  he  that  was  dead 
came  forth,  his  feet  and  hands  hound  with  landages,  and  his 
face  wo'apped  in  a  napkin.  Jesus  saith  unto  them :  Loose  him, 
and  let  him^  go." — Jesus,  having  thus  impressed  its  true  cha- 
racter on  the  miracle,  proceeded  to  accomplish  it.  The  loud 
voice  with  which  He  spoke  was  the  expression  of  a  decided 
will,  sure  of  being  obeyed.  As  a  man  is  called  by  name  to 
awaken  him  from  sleep,  so  did  Jesus  rouse  Lazarus  from  death, 
which  is  but  a  sounder  sleep  (vv,  11,  12),  by  calling  him 
loudly.  Undoubtedly  these  external  signs  were  only,  as 
Hengstenberg  says,  for  the  individuals  present,  the  power  of 
raising  the  dead  dwelling,  not  in  the  voice,  but  in  the  will  of 
Jesus  expressed  thereby. — When  speaking  to  the  daughter  of 
Jairus,  and  to  the  young  man  of  Nain,  He  had  said  only :  Arise, 
or :  Awake,  because  they  lay  in  a  bed  or  on  a  bier.  In  the 
present  instance  He  said :  Come  forth,  because  Lazarus  was 
within  the  sepulchre.  The  simplicity  and  brevity  of  these 
two  words :  Bevpo  e^to  (literally :  here,  out !),  are  in  glorious 
contrast  with  their  efficacy. 

The  expression :  he  came  forth,  ver.  44,  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  that  he  walked,  especially  if  the  sepulchre  were  dug 
vertically,  but  simply  that  he  arose,  which  he  could  easily  do 
notwithstanding  the  linen  cloths  in  which  he  was  enveloped ; 
nor  need  we,  on   this   account,  suppose   that  each  limb  was 

*  Ka«  is  omitted  in  B  CL  Sali.,  liut  found  in  all  the  other  Mjj.  (including 
N)  and  Vss, 
^  B  C  L  read  ae/T»v  after  aifin. 
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separately  swathed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians. — 
The  detail :  his  face  was  hound  about  with  a  napkin,  is  the 
touch  of  an  eye-witness,  and  recallB  the  impression — an  im- 
pression never  to  be  obliterated — made  upon  the  spectators 
by  the  sight.  While  they  remained  motionless  with  astonish- 
ment, Jesus,  with  perfect  calmness,  and  as  though  nothing 
extraordinary  had  occurred,  invited  them  to  take  their  part  in 
the  work :  Every  one  to  his  office ;  I  have  raised,  it  is  for  you 
to  loose  him.  The  words :  Let  Mm  go,  mean  quite  simply : 
Restore  to  him  that  power  of  motion  of  which,  by  this  bind- 
ing, you  have  deprived  him. — The  term  virdyeiv,  to  go  away, 
has  in  it  a  touch  of  triumph,  like  the  command  of  Jesus  to 
the  impotent  man :  Take  up  thy  bed,  and  loalk  ! 

The  resurrection  of  Lazarus  is  the  miracle  of  friendship,  as 
the  prodigy  at  Cana  was  the  miracle  of  filial  piety,  and  that 
not  merely  because  the  afiection  of  Jesus  for  the  family  at 
Bethany  was  its  cause,  but  especially  because  Jesus  performed 
it  with  the  distinct  consciousness  that  by  restoring  his  friend 
to  life  He  was  signing  His  own  death-warrant  (comp.  vv.  8-1 6 
and  vv.  33-38).  The  self-sacrifice  of  friendship  here  rises  to 
the  height  of  heroism,  a  fact  well  understood  by  St.  John, 
of  whose  narrative  this  thought,  which  is  clearly  brought  out 
by  the  passage  next  following,  is  the  very  souL 

III.  The  Effect  produced  hy  this  Miracle. — Vv.  45—57. 

1st.  And  first,  its  immediate  effect  upon  the  spectators. 

Vv.  45,  46.  "  Then^  many  of  the  Jews,  those  who  had  come'^ 
to  Mary,  and  had  seen  the  things  ^  lohich  He  did,  believed  in  Him. 
But  some  of  them  went  their  ways  to  the  Pharisees,  and  told  them 
what^  Jesus  had  done!' — Again  a  division  among  the  specta- 
tors, and  a  more  far-reaching  one  than  on  preceding  occasions. 
It  is  indeed  natural  to  oppose  the  words :  many  of  the  Jews, 
to  those  of  the  next  verse :  but  some  of  them.  The  antithesis, 
moreover,  of  the  two  verbs:  believed  (ver.  45)  and  went  their 
tvays  (ver.  46),  corresponds  with  that  of  the  subjects.  There 
is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  this  explanation,  viz.  that  the  parti- 
ciples :  wJw  had  come,  and  who  had  seen,  do  not  in  Greek  agree 

^  N :  Ss  instead  of  ou».  *  D  :  ruv  ixfo^rut  instead  of  ei  iXfotru. 

*  B  C  D  read  a  instead  of  a  at  ver.  45,  as  do  also  C  D  M  at  ver.  46. 
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with  the  word  Jews,  but  with  the  word  iroXKol,  many  (not : 
many  of  the  Jews  .  .  .,  but :  many,  those  ivho  .  .  .  ),  so  that  this 
turn  of  the  phrase  seems  to  imply  that  all  those  who  had  come 
believed  without  exception.  But  in  this  case  what  are  we  to 
do  with  Tive<i,  some,  which  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  iroKkoi,  of  those  many  who  came  to  Mary  ? 
Meyer  accepts  the  consequence  of  this  construction,  and  main- 
tains (as  Origen  has  done  before  him)  that,  as  they  already 
believed,  they  took  this  step  of  going  to  the  Pharisees  with 
a  good  purpose.  But  this  opinion  is  incompatible  with  the 
evident  and  double  antithesis  between  vv.  45  and  46,  already 
pointed  out.  Hence  I  rather  hold  that  the  some,  rivis,  must 
not  be  included  in  the  category  of  those  numerous  visitors 
to  Mary  and  Martha  who  now  believed,  ver.  45,  but  that  the 
pronoun  avrwv,  of  them,  ver.  46,  refers  to  the  Jevjs  in  general 
(lovBaicov,  ver.  45).  There  were  certainly  other  Jews  pre- 
sent besides  those  who  came  to  visit  the  sisters — Jews  not 
predisposed  in  favour  of  Jesus  by  sympathy  for  the  mourners. 
It  was  these  who,  faithful  to  their  part  of  Jews,  hastened  to 
carry  the  great  news  to  the  Pharisees,  the  most  vehement 
enemies  of  Jesus.  This  explanation  is  perhaps  confirmed  by 
the  expression :  those  who  came  to  Mary  (ver.  45),  which 
seems  to  make  what  is  there  said  refer  only  to  those  who  were 
in  the  house  with  her  (ver.  31). 

2d.  Vv.  47-53.  The  more  remote  effect  of  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus. 

Vv.  47-50.  "  TJien  gathered  the  chief  priests  and  tJie  Plmri- 
sees  a  council,  and  said :  What  do  we  ?  for  this  man  doeth  mxiny 
miracles.  If  we  let  Him  thus  alone,  all  will  believe  on  Him, 
and  the  Romans  will  come  and  destroy  both  ^  our  place  and 
nation.  But  one  among  them,  Caiaiphas,  being  high  priest  that 
same  year,  said  unto  them :  Ye  know  nothing  at  all,  and  do  not 
reflxt^  that  it  is  expedient  for  us '  that  one  man  should  die  for  the 
people,  and  that  the  whole  nution  perish  n^t." — The  resurrection 
of  Lazarus  did  not  occasion  the  death  of  Jesus,  but  it  did  give 
rise  to  the  resolution  to  condemn  Him.     The  vessel  was  full, 

^  D  K  n,  10  Mnn.  and  some  Vss.  omit  *««  before  t«»  t«t«». 
^  N  A  B  D  L,  some  Mnn.  and  Or.  read  XtyiZtrft  instead  of  iiecXiyiX^rfi. 
*  The  Mss.  are  divided  between  ti/tif  (T.  K.  with  AEG,  etc.)  and  v/*t>  ^B  D  L  M 
X  x^.     K  omits  both. 
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and  this  was  the  drop  which  made  it  overflow. — The  Pharisees 
are  specially  mentioned  as  the  instigators  of  this  hostile  meet- 
ing (ver,  46,  ix.  15). — The  absence  of  the  article  before  crwe- 
Bptov  may  be  explained  by  admitting  that  St.  John  here  treats 
this  word  as  a  proper  name  (the  Sanhedrin).  It  is,  however, 
more  natural  to  take  this  term  here  in  the  general  sense  of 
assembly,  council,  which  it  has  also  in  classical  Greek. — The 
present  Troiovfiev,  what  do  we  ?  instead  of  the  future,  is  inspired 
by  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  and  the  certainty  that  some- 
thing must  be  done :  "  Why  do  we  not  act  ?  He  is  acting 
(TToieiy*  "On:  because.  The  fear  expressed,  ver.  48,  was  not 
without  foundation.  The  slightest  rising  might  have  furnished 
the  Eomans  with  an  excuse  for  depriving  the  nation  of  those 
last  remnants  of  independence  which  it  still  enjoyed,  and  for 
blotting  out  its  name  from  the  map  of  the  world.  And  then 
what  would  become  of  the  power  of  the  Sanhedrin  ?  Ovreo^; : 
without  opposing  His  action  by  our  own.  The  minds  of  the 
rulers,  while  recurring  to  the  destruction  of  the  nation,  dwell 
chiefly  on  that  of  their  own  power.  Tliis  is  emphatically 
expressed  by  the  position  of  the  pronoun  rifiajv  before  the  two 
substantives.  Jesus  reproduced  this  expression  in  the  words 
of  the  husbandmen.  Matt.  xxi.  38.  Jerusalem  and  Israel  were 
their  affair.  Our  place  naturally  means  the  capital,  as  the  seat 
of  their  government,  rather  than  the  temple,  or  the  whole  of 
Judea.  Taken  in  this  sense,  the  term  is  more  easily  connected 
with  that  which  follows  :  our  nation,  that  which  we  govern  from 
this  place.  Speaking  from  a  political  point  of  view,  and  opposing 
one  nation  to  another,  they  use  the  term  edvo^,  instead  of  the 
more  honourable  one  Xao9,  for  the  people  of  Israel. 

The  expression :  one  of  them,  does  not  allow  us  to  suppose 
that  Caiaphas  was  presiding ;  for  even  though  it  now  seems 
proved  that  the  high  priest  was,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  also 
president  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Schiirer,  Lehrb.  der  N.  T.  Zeitgesch. 
p.  411),  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  present  was  not  a 
regular  meeting  (ver.  47). — Amidst  a  host  of  irresolute  spirits, 
hesitating  between  conscience  and  interest,  a  man  of  energetic 
character,  who  boldly  denies  the  rights  of  conscience  and 
decidedly  brings  forward  the  claims  of  the  state,  always  has  a 
chance  of  carrying  his  point. — If  this  circumstance  had  taken 
place  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  theocracy,  the   expression : 
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"being  the  high  priest  that  same  year,  would  be  incomprehen- 
sible ;  for,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  the  high-priesthood 
was  held  for  life.  But  since  the  Eoman  supremacy,  the  rulers 
of  the  land,  dreading  the  power  derived  from  a  permanent 
office,  had  adopted  the  custom  of  frequently  exchanging  one 
high  priest  for  another.  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii. 
2.  2),  the  Eoman  governor,  Valerius  Gratus,  "  deprived  Ananus 
of  the  high-priesthood  and  conferred  it  on  Ishmael,  and  after- 
wards deposing  him,  made  Eleazar,  son  of  Ishmael,  high 
priest.  A  year  after  he  also  was  deposed,  and  Simon  nominated 
in  his  stead,  who,  retaining  the  dignity  for  a  year  only,  was 
succeeded  by  Joseph,  surnamed  Caiaphas."  The  latter  con- 
tinued in  office  from  the  year  25  till  36  of  our  era,  and  con- 
sequently throughout  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  These  frequent 
changes  justify  the  expression  of  the  evangelist,  and  deprive 
criticism  of  any  excuse  for  saying  that  the  author  of  this 
Gospel  did  not  know  that  the  Jewish  pontificate  lasted  for  life. 
But  since  Caiaphas  was  high  priest  for  eleven  consecutive 
years,  why  did  St.  John  three  times  over  (w.  49,  51,  xviii 
1 3)  use  the  expression :  high  priest  that  year  ?  Certainly 
because  he  desired  to  recall  the  importance  of  that  unique  and 
decisive  year,  in  which  the  perfect  sacrifice  terminated  the 
typical  sacrifices  and  the  Levitical  priesthood  as  exercised  by 
Caiaphas.  It  devolved  upon  the  high  priest  to  offer  every 
year  the  great  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and 
this  was  the  office  now  performed  by  Caiaphas,  as  the  last 
representative  of  the  ancient  priesthood.  By  his  vote  he,  in 
some  degree,  appointed  and  sacrificed  the  victim,  who  in  that 
ever  memorable  year  "  ivas  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteoiLsness, 
and  to  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease  "  (Dan.  ix.  24, 
27).  This  vote  was  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  divine  truth  of  its  matter  and  the  diabolical 
intention  of  him  who  uttered  it.  The  apostrophe  of  Caiaphas 
to  his  colleagues  exhibits  a  certain  amount  of  rudeness.  This 
feature,  as  Hengstenberg  observes,  agrees  with  the  conduct  of 
that  Sadducean  sect  to  which  Caiaphas  probably  belonged  (comp. 
Acts  iv.  6  and  v.  1 7,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  9.  1).  Josephus 
says  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8.  14) :  "The  Pharisees  are  friendly  to  each 
other,  and  cultivate  mutual  harmony,  with  a  view  to  their 
common  interests ;  but  the  manners  of  the  Sadducees  are  far 
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rougher,  both  to  each  other  and  to  their  equals,  whom  they 
treat  as  strangers."  Hengstenberg  takes  BiaXoyi^eade  in  an 
intransitive  sense,  and  the  oti,  following  in  the  sense  of  because. 
After  reproaching  them  for  their  general  want  of  knowing  how 
to  act :  Ye  know  nothing  at  all,  he  brings  forward  the  special 
difficulty  which  they  were  unable  to  solve.  The  compound 
BiaXoyi^eade  :  you  are  incapable  of  clearing  up  by  your  present 
discussion,  is  preferable  to  the  simple  Xoyi^eade,  which  is  the 
result  of  either  negligence  or  a  mistaken  correction.  —  The 
reading  ^/uu,  for  us,  has,  in  reality,  the  same  meaning  as  the 
variation:  viuv,foryou;  but  it  better  disguises  the  selfish  nature 
of  the  deliberation  (comp.  the  ■q^itav  of  ver.  48). — The  choice  of 
the  terms  'Kao^  and  e6vo<i,  which  correspond  with  Dy  and  ^u,  is 
not  arbitrary.  The  first  designates  the  multitude  of  individuals 
composing  the  theocratic  nation,  in  opposition  to  the  single 
individual  who  was  to  perish,  while  the  second  signifies  Israel 
as  a  body  politic,  in  opposition  to  the  foreign  nation  of  the 
Eomans. 

Vv.  51,  52.  "  Now  this  he  spaJce  not  of  himself,  hut  being  high 
priest  that  year,  he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation, 
and  not  for  that  nation  only,  hut  also  that  He  should  gatJier  together 
in  one  hody  the  children  of  God  that  were  scattered." — Several  ex- 
positors (Luthardt,  Bruckner)  deny  that  St.  John  here  attributes 
the  gift  of  prophecy  to  the  high  priest  as  such ;  it  was  not, 
they  think,  as  high  priest,  but  as  high  priest  that  year,  that 
Caiaphas  gave  utterance  to  this  prophetic  statement.  But  this 
explanation  gives  the  impression  of  being  a  mere  expedient 
The  relation  between  the  participle  wv,  heing,  and  the  Aorist 
•n-poe<f)TjT€vaev,  lie  prophesied,  naturally  leads  to  the  notion  that 
the  evangelist  refers  the  prophetic  character  of  the  words  of 
Caiaphas  to  his  office,  even  if  we  regard  this  notion  as  only  a 
Jewish  superstition.  In  the  0.  T.  the  normal  centre  of  the 
theocratic  nation  was  not  the  king,  but  the  priest.  In  all  the 
great  crises  of  the  nation's  fate,  it  was  the  high  priest  who 
received,  in  virtue  of  a  prophetic  gift  communicated  for  the 
occasion,  the  decision  of  the  Most  High  for  the  welfare  of  His 
people  (Num.  xxvii.  21 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  7  sq.).  St.  John  by 
no  means  asserts  that  the  high  priest  was  generally  endowed 
with  this  prophetic  power;  He  merely  regards  Caiaphas  as 
playing  at  this  decisive  moment  the  part  assigned  him  in  such 
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eases  as  God's  accredited  organ  to  His  people,  and  that  not- 
withstanding the  contrast  existing  between  his  individual 
character  and  the  spirit  of  his  office.  In  fact,  when  the  heart 
of  the  high  priest  was  in  harmony  with  his  office,  that  heart 
became  the  normal  instrument  of  the  divine  decision.  But  if, 
as  in  the  present  case,  the  heart  of  the  individual  was  in 
opposition  to  his  office,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  Divine 
oracle  would,  as  in  the  present  instance,  be  uttered  by  that 
consecrated  mouth  in  the  form  of  a  most  diabolical  maxim. 
And  what  could  be  more  worthy  of  the  Divine  Spirit  than, 
whUe  respecting  his  office,  to  make  His  degenerate  instrument 
thus  condemn  himself  with  his  own  mouth  ?  St.  John  has 
already,  more  than  once,  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
adversaries  of  Jesus,  when  deriding  Him,  were  prophesying  in 
spite  of  themselves :  No  man  knoweth  whence  he  is  (vii.  2  7)  ; 
Will  he  go  and  teach  the  Greeks  ?  (vii  35).  If  the  devil  often 
travesties  the  words  of  God,  God  sometimes  chooses  to  parody 
those  of  the  devil,  by  bestowing  upon  them  unintended  truth. 
It  was  such  a  "  divine  irony  "  that  was,  in  the  highest  degree, 
manifested  in  the  present  instance.  For  this  was  the  central 
point  of  human  history,  the  moment  at  which  the  most  Divine 
of  mysteries  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the  form  of  the  greatest 
of  crimes. 

According  to  several  expositors,  oti  is  not  the  direct  comple- 
ment of  the  verb  which  precedes  it.  Meyer :  "  he  prophesied 
as  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  .  .  ."  Luthardt :  "  he  prophesied 
for  truly  Jesus  was  to  .  .  ."  They  have  been  led  to  these 
forced  explanations  by  ver.  5  2,  the  words  of  which  go  beyond 
the  tenor  of  the  saying  of  Caiaphas.  But  it  is  the  close 
of  ver.  51  which  alone  is  the  object  of  he  prophesied, 
while  ver.  52  is  added  by  the  evangelist  to  impress  upon  his 
readers  the  unexpected  extension  acquired  in  its  realization, 
by  the  principle,  one  for  all,  laid  down  by  Caiaphas.  St.  John 
never  forgets  that  he  is  writing  with  a  view  to  Greek  readers, 
and  never  omits  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  their  share  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promises.  If  the  parallelism 
between  the  thought  of  this  5  2d  verse  and  the  saying  x.  16 
is  considered,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  applying  the  term 
children  of  God  to  heathens  predisposed  to  believe,  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  St.  John  uses  the  expressions :  to  he  of  God 
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(viii.  47),  to  he  of  the  truth  (xix.  37).  The  term  children  of 
God  naturally  involves  an  anticipation  based  upon  the  actual 
moral  condition  of  these  future  believers,  and  not,  as  Meyer 
thinks,  upon  divine  predestination. 

Ver.  5  3.  "  Then  from  that  day  forth  they  took  counsel^  to  put 
Hirri  to  death." — The  then  gives  us  to  understand  that  the 
advice  of  Caiaphas  was  adopted  (Luthardt).  St.  John  brings 
out  the  decided  importance  of  this  meeting,  and  hence,  in- 
directly, that  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  which  occasioned 
it.  Indeed,  from  that  time  a  permanent  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Jesus  was  organized.  The  daily  conferences  of 
His  enemies  became,  to  use  Lange's  expression,  "meetings  of 
Messianic  murder."  There  was  no  longer  any  hesitation  as  to 
the  end,  indecision  from  this  time  forth  being  felt  only  with 
regard  to  the  means. 

3d.  The  stay  at  Ephraim:  vv.  54-57. 

Jesus  was  forced  to  retire  to  a  lonely  place.  The  rulers,  on 
their  part,  took  a  fresh  step  on  the  road  on  which  they  had 
already  advanced  so  far. 

Vv.  54—57.  "  Jes2ts  tJierefore  walked  no  more  openly  among 
the  Jews;  hut  went  thence  into  a  country  near  to  the  wildei'ness, 
into  a  city  called  Ephraim^  and  there  continued  *  with  Mis*  dis- 
ciples. Now  the  Jews'  Passover  was  nigh  at  hand :  and  Tuany 
went  out  of  the  country  up  to  Jerusalem  hefore  the  Passover,  to 
purify  tJiemselves.  Then  sought  they  for  Jesus,  and  said  among 
themselves,  as  they  stood  in  the  temple :  WJiat  think  ye,  tJiat  He 
will  not  come  to  the  feast?  Novj  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pliarisees 
Jucd  also  ^  given  commandment^  that  if  any  man  heard  where  He 
was,  he  should  show  it,  that  they  might  take  Him." — Ephraim 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  conjunction  with  Bethel  (2  Chron. 
xiii.  1 9  ;  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  9.  9).  It  lay  some  distance 
north  of  Jerusalem — eight  miles  according  to  Eusebius,  twenty 
to  the  north-east  according  to  Jerome.  The  place  was,  on 
account  of  its  retired  situation,  and  its  proximity  to  the  desert, 

^  N  B  D,  4  Mnn.  and  Or.  (once)  read  tHauXivratrt  instead  of  wn^ovXtvccfra. 
'  X  L  It.  Vg.  Ir.  read  'Effi/i  instead  of  E^faifi. 
'  5<  B  L  and  Or,  read  i^«i»i»  instead  of  S/it^/Sik. 

*  KBDILTA  omit  avreu. 

*  11  Mjj.  (S  A  B,  etc.)  35  Mnn.  It.  Vg.  Syr.  Cop.  and  Or.  omit  *«<,  which  Is 
the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  D  E  G  H  I  S  r.  Mnn. 

'  K  B  I  M,  8  Mnn.  and  Or.  read  ttrtXas  instead  of  trrtXtif. 
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favourable  to  the  design  of  our  Lord.  He  miglit  there  prepare 
His  disciples  in  solitude  for  His  approaching  end,  and,  if  pur- 
sued, retire  to  the  desert.  This  desert  is,  as  Lange  remarks, 
the  northern  extremity  of  that  barren  strip  by  which  the 
table-land  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  is  separated  in  its  whole 
length  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
From  this  locality  Jesus  might,  at  the  time  of  the  Passover, 
either  join  the  pilgrims  from  Galilee,  who  were  going  to 
Jerusalem  by  the  direct  route  through  Samaria,  or  go  down 
to  Jericho,  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  and  put  Himself  ia 
front  of  the  caravan  from  Perea,  We  know  from  the  Synop- 
tists  that  He  took  the  latter  step. — Merd  (ver.  54)  is  not 
synonymous  with  avv ;  the  meaning  is :  He  there  confined 
Himself  to  the  society  of  His  disciples ;  and  not  merely :  He 
was  there  with  them. 

'E/c  T7J9  -^copa^  (ver.  55)  does  not  relate  to  the  country 
of  Ephraim  in  particular  (Grotius,  Olshausen),  but  to  the 
country  in  general,  as  opposed  to  the  capital  (ver.  54) : 
"They  went  up  from  different  parts  of  the  country." — The 
law  did  not  prescribe  any  special  purifications  before  the 
Passover,  but  the  people  were  commanded,  in  several  pas- 
sages of  the  O.  T.,  to  purify  themselves  before  any  important 
event  (Gen.  xxxv.  2  ;  Ex.  xix.  10,  11,  etc.),  and  this  principle 
had  naturally  been  applied  to  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  (2 
Chron.  xxx.  16-20). 

Ver.  56  graphically  depicts  the  restless  curiosity  of  these 
country-people,  who  were  collected  in  groups  in  the  temple  and 
discussing  the  approaching  arrival  of  Jesus  ;  comp.  vii.  12. — 
'EaTrjKore^,  standing,  in  an  attitude  of  expectation, — -Ore  does 
not  depend  on  BoKel;  it  is  more  natural  to  separate  the  two 
propositions  and  make  them  two  distinct  questions. — The 
Aorist  eXOrj  may  quite  well  refer  to  an  act  about  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  immediate  future. 

Ver,  5  7  adds  a  new  and  more  special  motive  to  those  which 
rendered  the  coming  of  Jesus  improbable ;  for  thus  is  its  con- 
nection by  the  particles  Be  Kai,  now  .  .  .  also,  explained.  It 
would  not  have  been  very  difficult  for  the  authorities  to  discover 
His  place  of  retreat.  Hence  the  motive  for  this  order  must  rather 
have  been  a  desire  to  intimidate  our  Lord  and  His  disciples,  and 
to  accustom  the  people  to  regard  Him  as  a  guilty  and  dangerous 
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man.  It  was  another  link  in  the  series  of  hostile  measures  so 
well  detailed  by  St.  John  since  the  beginning  of  ch.  v.  Comp. 
V.  16,  18,  vii.  32,  ix.  22,  xi.  53. — The  chief  ^priests  were  the 
authorities  from  whom  the  command  officially  emanated ;  the 
evangelist  adds  the  Pliansees  because  they  were  its  actual 
authors.  Comp.  vii.  45. — In  the  Babylonian  Gemara  (edited 
from  ancient  traditions  about  550)  is  found  the  following 
passage :  "  Tradition  reports  that  Jesus  was  crucified  (hanged) 
on  the  evening  of  the  Passover,  an  officer  having  during  the 
preceding  forty  days  publicly  proclaimed  that  tliis  man,  who 
by  his  imposture  had  seduced  the  people,  ought  to  be  stoned, 
and  that  any  one  who  could  say  aught  in  his  defence  was  to 
come  forward  and  speak.  But  no  one  doing  so,  he  was  hanged 
on  the  evening  of  the  Passover"  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Mcbr.  et 
Talm.  p.  460). — It  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  comparing  this 
passage  with  that  of  St.  John.  In  both  there  is  a  public 
proclamation  on  the  part  of  the  Sanhedrin  relating  to  the 
approaching  condemnation  of  Jesus,  and  at  the  same  time 
too  marked  a  difference  between  them  to  aUow  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  either 'gave  rise  to  the  other. 

The  history  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  says  Deutinger,  is 
distinguished  above  all  the  narratives  of  the  fourth  Gospel  by 
its  particularly  vivid  and  dramatic  style.  The  characters  are 
drawn  by  a  hand  at  once  firm  and  delicate.  Nowhere  are  the 
relations  between  Christ  and  His  disciples  so  strikingly  shown ; 
we  are,  as  it  were,  initiated,  by  this  history,  into  the  confidential 
intimacy,  the  affectionate  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  existed  between  the  Master  and  His  followers.  The 
disciples  are  portrayed  in  the  most  attractive  manner ;  their 
simple  frankness  and  noble  devotedness  are  made  manifest 
The  Jews  themselves,  whose  obstinate  resistance  to  the  efforts 
of  Jesus  is  what  we  chiefly  hear  concerning  them  in  this  Gospel, 
appear  in  a  more  favourable  light,  as  friends  of  the  sorrowing 
sisters,  the  man  appearing  even  in  the  Jew.  Especially,  how 
sharp  and  delicate  is  the  sketch  of  the  characters  of  the  two 
women ;  with  what  refinetiaent,  and  with  what  deep  psycho- 
logical feeling,  is  the  difference  in  their  respective  behaviour 
detailed  !^  In  these  characteristics  of  the  narrative,  so  well 
^  Doi  Reich  Gottes,  nach  dem  Apostel  Johannes,  186^  voL  ii.  pp.  67  and  68. 
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summed  up  Ly  the  German  author,  we  find  the  first  evidence 
of  its  intrinsic  truth :  "  it  is  not  thus  that  fiction  is  written," 
and  especially  it  was  not  thus  that  fiction  was  written  in  the 
second  century ;  witness  the  apocryphal  gospels. 

The  reality  of  the  fact  here  narrated  is  also  brought  out  by 
its  relation  to  the  whole  preceding  and  subsequent  history  of 
Jesus.  The  evangelist  is  fully  conscious  of  the  conseqtiences 
of  the  fact  which  he  is  recalling,  he  is  continually  pointing 
them  out  during  the  course  of  the  narrative :  vv.  47  (there- 
fore) and  53  (from  that  day  forth).  Comp.  xii.  9—11,  17—19. 
How  should  the  author  have  assigned  to  a  purely  fictitious 
occurrence  so  decisive  a  part  in  the  organism  of  Christ's  life  ? 

Moreover,  not  one  of  the  explanations  intended  to  eliminate 
this  fact  from  the  circle  of  authentic  narrriives  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  is  tenable. 

(1)  The  so-called  natural  explanation  of  Paulus,  Gabler,  and 
A.  Schweizer :  In  consequence  of  the  message  of  ver.  3,  Jesus 
did  not  from  the  first  think  the  malady  dangerous;  subsequently, 
on  receiving  fresh  information  (Paulus  reckons  four  messages), 
and  making  more  exact  inquiries.  He  found  out  that  it  was  but 
a  lethargy.  Arriving  at  the  sepulchre,  He  perceived  some  signs 
of  life  in  the  supposed  corpse,  for  which  He  gave  thanks  (vv. 
41  and  42),  and  called  upon  Lazarus  to  come  forth.  The  latter, 
revived  by  the  coolness  of  the  sepulchre,  the  odour  of  the  per- 
fumes, and,  at  the  moment  of  the  opening  of  the  grave,  by  the 
warmth  of  the  external  air,  arose  in  full  vigour.  So  Paulus  and 
Gabler.  According  to  A.  Schweizer,  the  confidence  of  Jesus 
in  the  recovery  of  His  friend  was  based  upon  His  faith  in  the 
Divine  assistance  promised  to  His  cause ;  and  the  pretended 
miracle  was  only  the  fortunate  coincidence  of  this  religious 
confidence  with  the  circumstance  that  Lazarus  was  not  really 
dead. — This  explanation  has  been  condemned  by  no  one  more 
severely  than  by  Strauss  ^  and  Baur.'^  The  former  shows, 
against  Paulus  and  Gabler,  that  the  terms  in  which  Jesus 
announces  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  are  too  positive  to  be 
anticipations  founded  on  uncertain  symptoms,  and  that  the 
meaning  of  the  entire  narrative  is,  and  can  be,  according 
to  the    intention    of   the    narrator,  nothing    else    than  that 

'   Vie  de  Jdsus,  vol,  ii.  part  i.  pp.  154-165. 
«  Tlieol.  Jahrb.  vol.  iu.  1844. 
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which  every  reaJer  finds  in  it,  viz.  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
from  the  dead  by  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus.  The 
opinion  of  Baur  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fourth 
Gospel  in  general,  and  this  passage  in  particular,  is  treated 
by  Schweizer,  is  as  follows : — "  Devoid  of  all  feeling  for  the 
unity  of  the  work,  he  tears  this  Gospel  to  rags  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  therefrom,  as  superstitious  interpolations,  all 
which  he  is  unable  to  explain  in  a  tame  and  rationalistic 
manner,  and  of  leaving  to  the  marvellous  action  of  chance  all 
that  he  allows  to  remain."  These  last  words,  indeed,  define 
the  opinion  of  Schweizer  concerning  this  miracle. 

But  let  us  now  consider  the  explanations  brought  forth  by 
these  two  critics  in  place  of  those  of  their  predecessors. 

(2)  The  mythical  explanation  of  Strauss  is  as  follows  :■ — The 
0.  T.  having  related  that  resurrections  of  dead  persons  had 
been  effected  by  mere  prophets,  the  Christian  legend  could  do 
no  less  than  attribute  similar  miracles  to  the  Messiah.  But 
can  it  really  be  supposed  possible  that  a  legend  should  attain 
to  the  height  of  a  narrative,  with  such  wonderful  shades  of 
colouring,  and  with  characters  so  sharply  and  acciirately  drawn? 
It  cannot  be  understood,  as  Eenan  justly  observes,  how  a 
creation  of  the  popular  mind  should  get  itself  framed  in  such 
personal  remembrances  as  those  which  refer  to  the  relations  of 
Jesus  with  the  family  of  Bethany.  Besides,  legends  idealize, 
and  would  never  have  invented  a  Christ  moved  to  the  very 
depths  of  His  soul  and  shedding  tears  at  the  grave  of  the 
friend  whom  He  was  about  to  raise  from  the  dead  !  And  is 
not  Baur  right,  when,  arguing  against  Strauss,  he  says  :  "  If  a 
mythic  tradition  of  this  kind  had  really  been  propagated  in 
the  church,  it  would  not  have  failed  to  have  been  included, 
with  so  many  similar  narratives,  in  the  Synoptic  history.  It 
is  against  all  probability  that  so  important  a  miracle,  and  one 
to  which  a  decisive  influence  on  the  final  catastrophe  is  attri- 
buted, should  have  remained  a  local  legend,  restricted  to  a 
very  narrow  circle."  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  M. 
Keville,  "  for  his  part,  feels  no  embarrassment  "  in  explaining 
the  history  of  Lazarus  by  the  mythic  process.  The  legend 
meant  to  represent  by  Lazarus  the  pariahs  of  Jewish  society 
(comp.  Luke  xvL  20),  whom  Jesus  rescued  from  their  spiritual 
death  by  loving  and  weeping  over  them.     "  He  bent  over  this 
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tomb  (of  Israelite  pauperism),  crying  to  Lazarus :  Come  forth, 
and  come  to  me;  and  Lazarus  came  forth,  pale, .  .  .  tottering."^ 
Such  fancies  are  unworthy  of  discussion,  and  are  judged  as 
severely  by  M.  Eenan  as  by  ourselves ;  he  calls  them  expe- 
dients of  theologians  at  their  last  gasp,  saving  themselves 
by  allegory,  myth,  and  symbol  (p.  508).  One  circumstance 
especially  ought  to  prevent  any  serious  critic  from  attributing 
a  legendary  origin  to  this  history.  Myths  of  this  kind  are 
fictions  isolated  from  each  other,  but  we  have  seen  how  integral 
a  part  of  the  organism  of  St.  John's  Gospel  the  history  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  forms.  The  work  of  St.  John  is  evidently 
of  one  casting.  With  regard  to  such  an  evangelist,  criticism 
is  irresistibly  driven  to  the  dilemna :  historian  or  inventor  ? 
Baur's  merit  consists  in  having  appreciated  this  situation,  and, 
since  by  reason  of  his  doctrinal  premisses  he  could  not  admit 
the  first  alternative,  in  having  boldly  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  second. 

(3)  The  speculative  explanation  of  Baur,  according  to  which 
this  history  is  a  fiction,  intended  to  give  a  body  to  the  meta- 
physical thesis  laid  down,  ver.  25  :  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life.  This  explanation  suits  the  notion  entertained  by  Baur 
of  this  Gospel,  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  composition  of  an 
entirely  ideal  character.  But  is  this,  we  ask,  compatible  with 
the  simplicity,  the  candour,  the  prosaic  character,  and,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  hither  and  thither  of  the 
whole  work  ?  From  beginning  to  end,  situations  are  described 
for  their  own  sake,  and  without  the  least  tendency  to  idealiz- 
ing (comp.  e.g.  the  close  of  this  chapter,  the  stay  at  Ephraim, 
the  proclamation  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  conversations  with 
the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem).  Far  rather  does  the  narrative 
present  features  which  are  entirely  non-intellectual  and  anti- 
speculative.  The  Jesus  who  shudders  and  weeps  is  certainly 
not  the  creation  of  a  theorist.  The  very  offence  which  Baur 
takes  at  these  circumstances  of  the  narrative  proves  it.  The 
productions  of  intellect  are  quite  transparent  to  intellect.  The 
more  mysterious  and  unexpected  the  circumstances,  the  more 
manifest  is  it  that  they  are  taken  from  reality.  Besides,  if 
this  narrative  were  the  product  of  the  idea,  it  ought  to  be 
completed  by  a  discourse  in  which  the  fact  would  be  spiri- 
^  RcvuA  Gtrmanique,  1st  Dec.  1863,  \}.  613. 
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tualized  and  the  idea  itself  brought  forward.  Every  reader  is 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  writer  himself  believes  in  all 
earnestness  in  the  reality  of  the  fact  which  he  is  relating,  and 
that  he  has  no  notion  of  creating.  When  Plato  clothes  his 
deep  doctrines  with  a  veil  of  myths,  his  own  self-projection 
in  his  creations,  and  his  spontaneous  choice  and  use  of  this 
form  of  instruction,  are  easily  discerned.  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  author  is  himself  under  the  power  of  the  fact  he 
is  relating ;  his  heart  is  penetrated  and  his  whole  self  pos- 
sessed thereby.  If,  then,  he  created,  he  was  himseK  the  first 
dupe  of  his  own  fiction.  Lastly,  we  must  remember  that, 
according  to  Baur's  school,  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
does  not  believe  in  a  true  incarnation,  but  regards  the  Logos 
as  having  only  assumed  the  appearance  of  humanity.  And 
yet  he  is  said  to  have  here  invented  a  scene  in  which  the 
human  nature  of  Jesus  is  in  full  force.  Such  a  picture 
would  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the  thought  which  is 
said  to  have  inspired  the  work.  How  is  it  possible  to 
impute  such  clumsiness  to  so  skilful  a  person  as  Baur's  pseudo- 
John  ? 

(4)  Hence  we  see  modem  critics  turning  more  and  more  to 
a  somewhat  different  kind  of  explanation.  Weisse  had  already 
jsuggested  the  notion  that  this  history  was  nothing  else  than  a 
parable  transformed  into  a  fact  by  tradition,  and  this  notion 
is  now  reproduced  by  Keim,  Schenkel,  etc.  The  parable 
which  gave  rise  to  this  history  is  said  to  be  that  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  (Luke  xvi.),  which  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
worked  up  into  this  picture.  Eenan  himself,  to  a  certain 
degree,  adopts  this  mode  of  explanation.  He  at  first  regarded 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  as  a  pious  fraud,  to  which  Jesus  was 
not  entirely  a  stranger.  "His  friends,"  he  says,  "desired  a  great 
miracle,  for  the  conviction  of  the  unbelieving  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem.  .  .  .  Lazarus,  still  pallid  from  his  recent  illness,  had 
himself  swathed  in  bandages,  like  a  corpse,  and  placed  in  the 
family  grave.  .  .  .  Jesus  desired  to  see  once  more  the  friend 
whom  He  loved  .  .  ."  The  rest  may  be  understood.  M.  Picnan 
makes  every  excuse  for  Jesus.  "Amidst  the  impurity  of 
Jerusalem,  he  was  no  longer  himself.  .  .  .  Desperate,  driven 
to  extremities,  ...  He  yielded  to  the  torrent.  He  rather 
submitted  to  than  performed  the  miracles  exacted  by  publio 
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opinion."  Now,  however,  M.  Eenan  yields  to  the  general 
feeling,  which  revolts  against  this  explanation,  and  loudly  pro- 
claims its  moral  impossibility.  The  friends  of  Jesus,  he  now 
says,  desired  a  great  prodigy :  they  wanted  a  resurrection. 
Mary  and  Martha  undoubtedly  confided  this  feeling  to  Jesus. 
If,  said  these  pious  sisters,  a  dead  man  were  to  rise,  the  living 
would  perhaps  repent.  "No,"  answered  Jesus;  "if  Lazarus 
himself  were  to  return  to  life,  they  would  not  believe."  This 
saying  subsequently  became  the  subject  of  singular  mistakes. 
.  .  .  The  supposition  was  changed  into  a  fact  .  .  . ;  tradition 
attributed  to  Martha  and  Mary  a  sick  brother,  whom  Jesus 
raised  from  the  grave.  In  a  word,  the  misunderstanding  in 
which  this  history  originated  is  just  like  one  of  those  cock- 
and-bull  stories  so  common  in  small  Oriental  towns  (13th 
edit.  pp.  372-374). — Our  only  refutation  shall  be  that  this 
history  tells  us  just  the  opposite  of  the  saying  which  is  said 
to  have  originated  it.  The  Jews  do  believe  after  witnessing 
the  fact,  and  the  saying  of  Jesus,  Luke  xvi.,  which  the  narra- 
tive is  said  to  illustrate,  is  :  They  would  not  be  persuaded 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  It  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to 
get  rid  of  a  narrative  of  this  kind  by  means  of  criticism. 

But  if  this  is  a  real  fact,  why  is  it  not  related  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  ? 

And  first  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  oral  tradition,  of  which  these  books  are  the  compilation, 
was  formed,  is  still  in  many  respects  an  insoluble  problem. 
Hence  it  would  be  irrational  to  sacrifice  reasons  so  positive 
as  those  which  speak  for  the  reality  of  the  fact,  for  a  diffi- 
culty, to  solve  which  the  most  necessary  elements  are  absent. 
M.  Eenan  himself  says :  "  The  silence  of  the  Synoptists  with 
respect  to  the  episode  of  Bethany  does  not  seem  to  me  of 
much  account  (p.  507).  .  .  .  If  we  reject  this  narrative  as 
imaginary,  the  whole  edifice  of  the  last  weeks  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  is  shattered  by  the  same  blow"  (p.  514). 

According  to  Liicke,  the  authors  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
were  ignorant  of  this  miracle,  the  remembrance  of  which  was 
lost  among  so  many  similar  occurrences.  It  may,  however, 
be  asked,  whether  such  a  miracle  was  not  marked  by  special 
features  which  would  prevent  its  being  forgotten.  Meyer 
says  that  the  Synoptists  meant  only  to  relate  events  which 
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transpired  in  Galilee.  But  liow  is  so  singular  a  selection  to 
be  explained  ?  And  do  not  their  narratives  include  all  the 
last  sojourn  at  Jerusalem  ?  Grotius,  Herder,  and  Olshausen 
suppose  that  they  desired  to  spare  the  family  of  Lazarus, 
which  dwelt  near  Jerusalem,  and  might,  by  the  open  mention 
of  this  miracle,  have  been  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
still  powerful  Sanhedrin.  Comp.  xii,  1 0  :  The  chief  priests 
consulted  that  they  might  put  Lazarus  also  to  death.  This 
ingenious  hypothesis  might,  indeed,  apply  to  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  which  was  written  in  Palestine,  but  it  is  difiicult  to 
explain  by  it  the  silence  of  Mark  and  Luke,  who  wrote  in 
countries  at  a  distance  from  the  Holy  Land.  Hengstenberg 
adopts  the  opinion  that  the  raising  of  Lazarus  belonged  to  a 
series  of  more  profound  transactions  which  did  not  form  part 
of  tradition,  and  were  instinctively  reserved  for  St.  John. 
This  opinion  approximates  to  that  of  Heidenreich,  who 
thought  that  no  writer  till  John  felt  himself  capable  of 
depicting  such  a  scene.  Few  will,  however,  find  this  expla- 
nation satisfactory.    . 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  an  amount  of  truth  in  some 
of  these  suppositions,  perhaps  even  in  all.  But  if  they  are 
really  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  they  must 
be  placed  in  another  light. 

And  first  of  all,  we  must  start  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
apostolic  mind  no  one  special  fact  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus, 
not  even  the  most  striking  of  all,  was  of  that  supreme  im- 
portance which  we  are  now  inclined  to  attribute  to  it.  The 
point  of  view  taken  up  by  the  apostles  in  their  preaching 
was  utterly  different  from  that  which  we  occupy  when  we 
make  their  teaching  the  subject  of  critical  study.  They  were 
labouring  to  found  a  church  and  to  save  the  world ;  we  are 
endeavouring  to  reconstruct  a  history.  No  wonder,  then,  if 
narratives,  composed  from  the  former  point  of  view,  should 
contain  much  that  is  enigmatical  to  us.  The  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus — events  more  decisive,  and,  in  a  religious 
aspect,  incomparably  more  important,  than  the  raising  of 
Lazarus — had  succeeded  this  miracle,  and  must  for  a  time 
have  eclipsed  both  this  and  every  other  single  miracle  of  our 
Lord's  ministry.  Apostolic  preaching,  in  its  first  phase,  con- 
fined itseK  to  the  announcement  and  demonstration  of  the 
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supreme  fact :  The  Lord  is  risen.  This  was  the  foundation 
on  which  the  church  was  built  by  the  apostles.  The  time 
was  not  yet  come  for  the  relation  of  anecdotes.  Undoubtedly 
the  general  miraculous  agency  of  our  Lord  was  referred  to, 
as  we  see  from  the  discourses  of  the  apostles  in  the  Book  of 
the  Acts  (ii.  22,  x.  37),  but  particular  narratives  were  still 
kept  in  the  background.  If  the  details  of  Christ's  ministry 
played  any  part  during  this  first  phase  of  Christian  teaching, 
it  was  in  private  conversations.  The  great  official  proclama- 
tion of  the  gospel  found  nothing  to  place  side  by  side  with 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Messiah,  those  great  facts 
by  which  the  world's  salvation  was  effected.  It  was  on  this 
point  also  that  the  instructions  of  Jesus  were  concentrated 
after  His  resurrection  (Luke  xxiv.  26,  45—47). 

It  was  subsequently,  and  when  the  first  gale  had  begun  to 
spend  itself,  that  old  memories  were  first  disinterred.  Under 
the  influence  of  that  apostolic  preaching  which  founded 
churches,  the  ministry  of  catechists,  whose  office  it  was  to 
edify  them  by  detailing  the  different  facts  of  our  Lord's  life, 
arose  and  was  developed.  Some  of  these  narratives  were 
put  in  circulation  by  the  apostles  themselves — probably  those 
which  constituted  the  permanent  and  universal  stock  of  oral 
evangelization,  and  which  passed  in  a  tolerably  uniform  manner 
into  the  written  tradition,  into  our  Synoptic  Gospels.  Others 
were  first  started  by  those  members  of  the  church  who  had 
either  been  subjects  or  witnesses  of  the  facts.  These  remained 
a  part  of  the  oral  tradition  in,  as  far  as  possible,  the  form 
given  them  by  their  first  narrators,  and,  coming  more  or  less 
accidentally  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writers  of  the  Gospels, 
they  formed  the  special  treasure  of  each  of  our  Synoptists. 
A  third  kind,  finally,  were  purposely  and  at  first  withdrawn 
from  public  narration,  or  were  only  included  in  it  with  a 
certain  reserve  of  names  or  things.  Such  reserve  was,  in 
different  respects,  required  for  the  sake  of  those  who  had 
played  a  part  in  these  facts.  Thus,  in  recounting  the  blow 
with  the  sword  given  by  St.  Peter  at  Gethsemane,  which 
was  really  a  criminal  act,  and  might  have  compromised  the 
cause  of  Christ,  it  was  usually  said  in  oral  tradition :  one  of 
those  ivho  were  with  Jesus  (Matthew) ;  or,  one  of  those  iclio 
were  present  (Mark) ;  or  again,  07t«  amoTuj  them  (Luke) ;  while 
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St.  John,  relating  the  same  fact,  long  after  the  death  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  fall  of  the  Sanhedrin,  gives  without  hesitation 
the  name  of  Peter  from  his  own  remembrance. 

It  is  possible  that  there  might  also  be  some  special  reason 
for  reserve  with  respect  to  the  narrative  concerning  the  family 
at  Bethany.  St.  Luke  (x.  38  sqq.)  speaks,  indeed,  of  two 
sisters,  and  designates  them  by  their  names ;  but  he  omits 
that  of  the  town  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  says :  "  Jesus 
entered  into  a  certain  village."  Undoubtedly,  because  he  was 
himself  ignorant  of  its  name.  And  why,  but  because  tradi- 
tion, having  from  the  first  omitted  it,  had  not  furnished  him 
with  this  information  ?  St.  Matthew  (xxvi.  6  sqq.)  and  St. 
Mark  (xiv.  3  sqq.)  certainly  name  Bethany,  but  are  silent  as  to 
the  names  of  the  sisters :  "A  woman  came,"  is  the  manner  in 
which  they  commence  the  account  of  the  anointing  by  Mary. 
Simon  the  leper,  the  only  individual  named  by  them,  seems 
to  be  brought  forward  to  cast  the  rest  into  the  shade.  Is  it 
asked :  What  reason  was  there  for  such  reserve  on  the  part 
of  tradition  ?  Perhaps  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin, which,  as  long  as  that  tribunal  possessed  authority, 
might  so  easily  reach  the  dwellers  at  Bethany.  Perhaps, 
also,  the  very  close  and  personal  character  of  our  Lord's 
relations  with  Lazarus  and  His  family.  There  was  a  feeling 
that  the  home  at  Bethany,  that  sanctuary  still  inhabited  by 
the  family  into  whose  intimacy  the  Lord  had  been  received, 
should  be  respected  in  public  teaching,  and  in  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  within  the  churches ;  that  if,  notwithstanding, 
general  edification  should  occasion  the  bringing  forward  of 
these  individuals,  this  should  only  be  done,  as  by  St.  Luke, 
by  leaving  the  name  of  their  abode  unmentioned.  As  to 
the  raising  of  Lazarus,  it  was  here  necessary  to  teU  every- 
thing or  nothing ;  so  the  last  alternative  was  chosen,  and  this 
fact  was  excluded  from  the  series  of  narratives  commonly 
recorded.  Meyer  objects  that,  at  the  time  of  the  compilation 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  there  was  no  longer  any  object  in 
such  reserve,  because  the  parties  interested  were  no  longer 
living.  This  reason  is,  however,  of  no  value,  since  the  point 
in  question  is  the  formation  of  tradition  immediately  after 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  not  its  compilation  thirty  or  forty 
years  afterwards.     It  was  not  tiU  towards  the  close   of  the 
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apostolic  age,  when  St.  John  wrote  from  a  single  source,  and 
independently  of  traditional  accounts,  certain  facts  of  the 
history  of  Jesus,  that  he  could  lift  the  veil  from  this  long- 
hidden  sanctuary,  and  bring  forward  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  church  the  revered  beings  by  whom  Jesus  had  then 
been  surrounded. 

In  any  case,  the  mention  or  the  omission  of  any  single 
miracle  performed  by  the  Lord,  is  too  accidental  a  circum- 
stance to  mislead  a  criticism  under  wise  self-restraint,  to 
give  more  weight  to  the  silence  of  one,  two,  or  even  three  of 
our  documents,  than  to  the  plain,  positive,  and  circumstantial 
testimony  of  the  fourth.  No  part  of  the  gospel  history  is 
better  attested  than  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  five  hundred 
brethren,  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.) ;  and  yet  there 
is  no  express  mention  of  this  appearance  in  our  four  Gospels. 
Spinoza,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Bayle,  declared  to  his 
friends,  that  if  he  could  have  persuaded  himself  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  he  would  destroy  his  whole  system,  and 
embrace,  without  reserve,  the  common  faith  of  Christians. 
And  this  is  just  what  explains  the  fact  of  its  being  at 
present  as  violently  attacked  as  that  of  our  Lord  Himself. 
But  let  the  reader  take  up  St.  John's  narrative,  and  read  it 
again  without  any  previously  formed  opinion,  .  .  .  and  the 
conviction  to  which  the  pantheistic  philosopher  was  unable 
to  attain  will  spontaneously  and  irresistibly  arise  within  him, 
and  he  will,  on  the  testimony  of  this  account,  every  particular 
of  which  bears  the  stamp  of  truth,  simply  accept  the  fact 
with  all  its  consequences,  rather  than  let  himself  be  carried 
hither  and  thither  by  a  criticism,  each  new  attempt  of  which 
gives  the  lie  to  that  which  preceded  it. 


SECOND  SECTION. 

XII.    1-3C. THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  CHRIST'S  MINISTRY. 

This  section  contains  three  divisions  : — I.  The  supper  at 
Bethany,  vv.  1-11;  II.  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  vv. 
1 2-1 9  ;  III.  The  last  scene  of  His  ministry  in  the  temple,  vv. 
20-36. 
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These  three  facts  are  selected  by  the  evangelist  as  marking 
the  transition  from  our  Lord's  public  ministry  to  His  Passion. 
This  tendency  in  the  narrative  comes  out  in  the  first  portion, 
in  the  discontent  of  Judas,  which  was  the  prelude  to  his 
treason,  and  in  the  answer  of  Jesus  containing  the  announce- 
ment of  His  own  approaching  death ;  in  the  second,  in  ver. 
19,  which  shows  that,  in  consequence  of  the  triumphal  entry, 
the  rulers  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either  doing 
homage  to  Jesus  or  getting  rid  of  Him ;  and  lastly,  in  the 
third,  in  the  whole  discourse  of  Jesus  in  answer  to  the  step 
taken  by  the  Greeks,  and  in  His  final  adieu  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  ver.  36. — In  the  two  first  portions,  the  evangelist,  at 
the  same  time,  shows  the  influence  exercised  on  the  course  of 
the  events  which  he  recounts  by  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus : 
vv.  2,  9—11,  17—19.  Thus  there  is  an  underlying  connec- 
tion between  the  different  parts  of  this  apparently  fragmentary 
account.  And  this  chapter  is,  as  Luthardt  justly  observes,  at 
once  a  conclusion  and  an  introduction. 


I.   The  Supper  at  Bethany. — ^Vv.  1—1 1. 

In  presence  of  the  great  conflict  now  anticipated  by  all, 
the  devotion  of  our  Lord's  friends  increases;  while  as  a  counter- 
poise, the  national  enmity,  which  has  an  instrument  among  the 
twelve,  breaks  out  within  this  inner  circle,  Jesus  with  perfect 
gentleness  announcing  to  the  traitor  the  approaching  result  of 
his  hostility. 

Ver.  1.  "  Therefore  Jesus,  six  days  "before  the  Passover,  came 
to  Bethany,  where  Lazarus  was  which  had  heen  dead}  whom  He 
raised  from  the  dead." — ^We  leam  from  the  Synoptists,  unless 
their  accounts  are  at  variance  with  that  of  St.  John,  that  Jesus 
went  from  Ephraim  to  Jericho,  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  with 
the  companies  of  pilgrims  who  were  arriving  from  Perea. 
He  thus  took  the  same  road  subsequently  traversed  in  an 
inverse  order  by  Epiphanes,  who  tells  us  that  he  went  up 
from  Jericho  to  the  plateau  with  a  man  who  accompanied 
him  across  the  desert  of  Bethel  and  Ephraim.  I  cannot 
understand  why  this  simple  hypothesis  should  scare  th©'  im- 

1  O  TiitriKut  is  omitted  by  S  B  L  X  It*"",  Syr.  Tisch.  (8th  edit.).     These  words 
are  found  in  the  14  other  Mjj.,  all  the  Mnn.  ItP'"'i«,  Vg.  Cop.  Tisch.  (7th  edit.). 
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partiality  of  Meyer.  He  brings  forward  in  objection  the 
information  in  xi.  54;  but  the  time  of  silence  was  now  over 
with  Jesus. — We  know  from  St.  Luke,  that  even  before  enter- 
ing Jericho  He  was  surrounded  by  a  considerable  crowd  (xviil 
36),  that  He  passed  the  night  at  the  house  of  Zaccheus  (xix. 
1  sq.),  and  that  general  expectation  was  excited  to  the  highest 
degree  (xix,  11,  and  Matt.  xx.  20  sq.).  The  distance  from 
Jericho  to  Bethany  might  be  accomplished  in  six  or  seven 
hours.  The  body  of  the  caravan  continued  its  journey  to 
Jerusalem  the  same  day,  while  Jesus  and  His  disciples  stopped 
at  Bethany.  This  halt  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Synoptists, 
but  this  is  no  reason  for  calling  it  in  question.  One  or  more 
of  the  Synoptists  often  leave  gaps  which  can  only  be  filled  up 
by  the  help  of  the  third.  Two  cases  of  the  kind  occur  in  the 
account  of  the  following  days :  Mark  xi.  1 1-1 5  tells  us  that 
a  night  elapsed  between  the  triumphal  entry  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  sellers  in  the  temple,  an  interval  which  would  not  be 
supposed  from  reading  the  other  accounts.  Again,  according 
to  Mark  xi.  12  and  20,  there  was  an  interval  of  a  day  and 
night  between  the  cursing  of  the  fruitless  fig-tree  and  the  con- 
versation respecting  it  between  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  while 
in  St.  Matthew  the  conversation  seems  to  have  immediately 
followed  the  miracle.  These  seeming  contradictions  arise  from 
the  fact,  that  in  the  traditional  teaching  the  moral  and  religious 
importance  of  events  greatly  outweighed  the  chronological 
interest.  If  such,  notwithstanding  their  general  parallelism, 
are  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Synoptic  narratives,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  if  this  phenomenon  is  reproduced  upon 
a  still  greater  scale  in  the  relation  between  the  Synoptic  and 
the  fourth  Gospels. 

The  ovv,  therefore,  refers  to  xi.  55  :  The  Jews'  Passover  was 
at  hand.  The  turn  of  expression :  tt/do  e|  17/i.  t.  it.,  six  days 
before  .  .  .,  may  be  explained  by  a  Latinism  {ante  diem  sextum 
calendas),  in  which  the  preposition  is  transposed  (Biiumlein) ; 
or  perhaps  the  most  natural  explanation  of  this  phrase  in 
Greek  is  as  follows : — To  the  definition  of  time :  before  (the 
space  of)  six  days,  is  added,  under  a  genitive  form,  the  point 
from  which  the  computation  is  made :  the  Passover  (Winer,  sec. 
61,  5).  Jesus  knew  that  He  should  want  all  that  time  to 
strike  a  last  and  great  blow  in  the  capital.     On  what  day^ 
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then,  must  we,  according  to  this  expression,  place  the  arrival 
of  Jesus  at  Bethany  ?  Opinions  differ  on  this  point,  according 
as  the  day  of  arrival  or  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  is 
included  or  not  included  in  the  six  days ;  as  the  Passover  is 
considered  to  begin  on  the  15th,  the  first  great  Sabbatic  day 
of  the  Paschal  week,  or  on  the  14th,  the  day  of  preparation 
on  which  the  lamb  was  slain ;  and  finally,  as  the  Friday 
on  which  Jesus  suffered  is,  in  the  sense  usually  attributed  to 
the  S3rnoptists,  regarded  as  the  15  th  Nisan,  or,  in  the  sense 
mostly — and,  as  I  think,  justly — given  to  St.  John,  as  the 
14th,  the  day  of  the  preparation.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
follow  out  in  detail  all  the  different  ramifications  to  whicii 
these  different  issues  give  rise.  The  summary  of  their  results 
is  as  follows: — Some  (Tholuck,  Lange,  Wieseler,  Hengstenberg, 
Luthardt,  Lichtenstein,  etc.)  place  the  arrival  of  Jesus  at 
Bethany  on  Friday  the  7th  or  8th  Nisan;  others  (Meyer, 
Ewald),  on  Saturday  the  8  th  or  9  th ;  others  (de  Wette,  Andrese, 
etc.),  on  Sunday  the  9th  or  10th;  while  HUgenfeld,  Baur, 
Scholten,  and  Baumlein  make  it  Monday  the  10  th  or  11th. 
Among  these  possible  suppositions,  that  which  now  seems  the 
most  probable  is  that  stated  by  Andrese  in  the  excellent  paper 
entitled,  "  der  Todestag  Jesu  "  (in  the  Beweis  des  Glauhens,  Nos. 
July  to  Sept.  1870).  The  sixth  day  would  be  the  14th 
Nisan — that  is,  according  to  the  very  lucid  chronology  of  St. 
John,  the  Friday  on  which  Christ  was  crucified  (see  at  the 
close  of  ch.  xix.  the  detailed  discussion  of  the  whole  question). 
This  would  make  the  day  of  the  arrival  at  Bethany  to  be 
Sunday  the  9  th  Nisan.  Jesus,  after  passing  the  Sabbath  at 
Jericho  with  Zaccheus,  would,  early  next  morning,  travel  with 
the  caravan  from  Jericho  to  Bethany,  where  He  remained  while 
the  other  travellers  proceeded  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  on  the 
evening  of  this  day  that  the  banquet,  about  to  be  related,  was 
given  Him,  and  on  the  next  day,  Monday,  that  He  made  His 
solemn  entry  into  Jerusalem.  In  this  manner  everything  is 
clear  and  simple. 

In  my  first  edition,  I  left  the  14th  Nisan,  the  Friday  on 
which  Jesus  died,  outside  the  six  days,  as  one  of  the  days  of 
the  feast.  In  fact,  this  day  does  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
institution  of  the  Passover  (Ex.  xil) ;  and  Josephus  (Antiq. 
xii  15.  1)  counts  eight  feast  days,  which  shows  that  he  includes 
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the  14th.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
if  the  feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  began  on  the  14th,  the  Passover, 
properly  so  called,  did  not  begin  till  the  15  th  and  ended  on 
the  21st.  These  two  great  Sabbatic  days  formed  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  Paschal  week.  Another  objection  to  this 
mode  of  computation  is,  that  by  starting  from  Thursday  the 
1 3  th,  and  counting  backwards  six  days,  we  get  Saturday  the 
8  th  as  the  day  of  the  arrival  at  Bethany.  Now  it  cannot 
possibly  be  admitted  that  Jesus  would  make  so  long  a  journey, 
as  that  from  Jericho  to  Bethany,  on  the  Sabbath.  Meyer,  to 
escape  this  objection,  which  applies  to  his  calculation  also, 
supposes  that  Jesus  on  the  preceding  evening  reached  a  point 
sufficiently  near  to  Bethany  to  leave  only  the  distance  which 
it  was  lawful  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath  (20  minutes).  But,  in 
that  case,  why  did  He  not  come  on  that  evening  to  Bethany? 
I  had  proposed  a  somewhat  different  solution  of  this  difficulty, 
— viz.,  that  Jesus  arrived  on  the  Friday  evening  near  enough  to 
Bethany  to  allow  him  to  reach  it  that  same  evening  during 
the  first  hour  of  the  Sabbath,  which  began  at  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  this  Saturday  being  the  first  of  the  six  days 
before  the  feast.  The  banquet  would  be  given  Him  the  next 
evening,  about  the  close  of  this  Sabbath,  and  on  the  next 
morning  (Sunday)  He  would  make  His  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
But  this  combination  seems  to  me  less  simple  than  that  pro- 
posed by  Andrese. 

Expositors  who  desire  to  impose  upon  the  text  of  St.  John, 
the  chronology  generally  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  synoptic 
account,  regard  the  14th  (according  to  their  view,  the  Thurs- 
day of  the  Paschal  week)  as  one  of  the  days  of  the  feast. 
Hence  they  reckon  the  six  days  backwards  from  Wednesday 
the  13  th,  which  brings  them  to  the  8  th  Nisan  (the  Wednesday, 
according  to  them,  before  the  feast)  as  the  day  of  the  arrival 
at  Bethany.  If  the  premises  of  this  computation  are  admitted, 
there  is  nothing  to  object  to  the  result. 

According  to  Hilgenfeld,  Baur,  etc.,  who  make  the  15th  the 
starting-point  of  their  computation,  and  include  this  day  in 
the  six,  the  arrival  at  Bethany  took  place  on  Monday  the 
10th  Nisan;  and  most  of  these  expositors  think  that  the  evan- 
gelist was  by  this  date  seeking  to  establish  a  typical  relation 
between  the  arrival  of  Jesus  and  the  Jewish  custom  of  setting 
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apart  the  Paschal  lamb  on  the  10th  Nisan,  an  intention  which 
would  evidently  compromise  the  historical  character  of  the 
narrative.  But  this  pretended  relation  between  the  arrival  of 
Jesus  and  the  setting  apart  of  the  Paschal  lamb  is  a  mere 
imagination,  of  which  the  narrative  does  not  afford  the  slif^htest 
indication.  And  how  should  this  coincidence  have  ever  come 
into  the  minds  of  the  Greek  Christians,  for  whom  St.  John 
was  writing,  without  such  indication  ? 

Vv.  2,  3.  "Therefore  tliey  made  Him  a  supper  there,  and 
Martha  served  ;  and  Lazarus  was  one  of  those^  who  sat  at  table 
with  Him?  Then  took  Mary  a  pound  of  ointment  of  pure  nard, 
very  costly,  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  His  feet 
with  her  hair;  and  the  house  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  oint- 
mentr — When  did  this  repast  take  place  ?  Naturally,  according 
to  our  hypothesis,  on  the  Sunday  evening,  the  expression  next 
day  (ver.  12)  designating  Monday. — ^The  subject  of  iiroirjaav, 
they  made,  is  indefinite,  and  hence  cannot  have  been  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  Lazarus, — a  fact  also  brought  out  by  the 
express  mention  of  the  presence  of  Lazarus  and  the  serving  of 
Martha,  both  circumstances  which  would  have  been  self-under- 
stood, if  the  supper  had  taken  place  in  their  house.  Hence 
the  unexpressed  subject  of  the  verb  is  more  probably  certain 
inhabitants  of  the  locality,  who  might  feel  impelled  to  testify 
their  gratitude  to  one  who  had  honoured  their  obscure  town 
by  so  glorious  a  miracle.  This  connection  of  ideas  seems 
expressed  by  the  therefore  (ver.  2)  placed  immediately  after  the 
strikincj  detail :  the  dead  man  whom  He  had  raised.  The  cir- 
cumstance  by  which  they  were  especially  urged  at  this  time 
to  pay  this  public  respect  to  Jesus,  was  the  hatred  on  the  part 
of  the  rulers  to  which  they  saw  Him  exposed.  This  banquet 
was  a  courageous  answer  to  the  edict  of  the  Sanhedrim  (xi  57), 
an  honour  done  to  the  man  whom  it  had  proscribed. 

The  text  does  not  tell  us  in  whose  house  the  repast  took  place. 
But  Lazarus  being  there  as  a  guest,  and  not  as  host,  it  must 
have  been  in  another  than  his.  This  confirms  quite  naturally 
the  accounts  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  who  say  pointedly 
that  the  supper  took  place  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper, 

'  K  B  L,  It.  Vg.  read  »«  before  Ta-»  aiaxnuituf. 

^  T.  R.  with  only  a  few  Mnn. :  ruyatxMfifnti"  rnvru.     All  the  Mjj. :  aiaKUfiittn 
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undoubtedly  one  healed  by  Jesus,  who  claimed  the  privilege 
of  entertaining  Him  in  the  name  of  the  rest.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able how  so  simple  a  combination  can  seem  to  Meyer  a  process 
of  spurious  harmonizing.  Not  every  one  could  receive  Jesus, 
but  every  one  desired  to  contribute,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to 
the  homage  now  paid  Him.  The  inhabitants  of  Bethany,  by 
the  banquet  given  in  their  name ;  Martha,  by  her  personal  ser- 
vice, even  in  the  house  of  another;  Lazarus,  by  his  presence, 
which  glorified  the  Lord  more  than  all  that  others  could  offer 
— as  is  expressed  by  the  epithet  6  Te0vrfKa)<;,  wrongly  omitted 
by  some  Alex.;  and  lastly,  Mary,  by  such  royal  prodigality  as 
could  alone  express  the  feeling  which  animated  her. 

The  general  custom  among  ancient  nations  was  to  anoint 
the  heads  of  guests  on  festal  occasions.  "  Thou  prepared  a  table 
he/ore  me  ;  Thmi  anointest  my  head  with  oil ;  my  cup  runneth 
over"  said  David  to  the  Lord,  when  describing,  under  the  image 
of  a  banquet  given  him  by  God,  the  delights  of  communion 
with  Him  (Ps.  xxiii.  5).  The  omission  of  this  ceremony  was 
brought  forth  by  Jesus  as  a  lack  of  courtesy  (Luke  vii.  46). 
Such  an  error  was  not  committed  at  Bethany,  where  Mary  took 
upon  her  this  office,  reserving  to  herself  the  right  of  perform- 
ing it  after  her  own  fashion. — Mvpov  is  the  generic  name  for 
all  kinds  of  liquid  perfume,  and  vdp8o<;,  nard,  that  of  the  most 
costly  among  them.  This  word,  of  Sanscrit  origin,  designates 
a  plant  which  grows  in  India,  and  of  which  some  less  esteemed 
varieties  are  found  in  Syria.  Its  juice  was  enclosed  in  special 
flasks  (nardi  ampullae),  and  it  was  used  not  merely  to  anoint 
the  body,  but  also  to  perfume  wine.  We  have  translated 
7rto-Tf/co9  by  pure.  This  word,  which  is  alien  to  classical 
Greek,  only  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  parallel  passage 
of  Mark.  Among  the  later  Greeks  it  was  used  to  desig- 
nate a  person  worthy  of  confidence,  hence  one  to  whom  was 
confided  the  care  of  a  vessel  or  a  flock.  It  would  therefore 
mean  nard,  which  might  be  depended  on  as  genuine.  This 
sense  is  the  more  applicable,  because  nard  was  liable  to  all 
kinds  of  adulteration.  Pliny  enumerates  nine  plants  by  which 
it  might  be  imitated,  and  TibuUus  uses  the  expression  nardus 
pura,  which  gives  almost  the  character  of  a  technical  expres- 
sion to  this  iri^TLKiyi  in  Mark  and  John.  The  meaning  drink- 
able  (from  irivw,  TriTriV/cw)  is  much  less  probable,  not  only 
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because  the  natural  form  would  be  7rt<rT09  or  irornw'i,  but 
especially  because  the  notion  of  its  being  drinkable  has  no 
reference  to  the  context.  An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to 
derive  the  word  from  the  name  of  a  Persian  town  Pisteira, 
said  to  be  sometimes  shortened  into  Pista  (comp.  Meyer  on 
Mark  xiv.  2),  but  this  is  an  expedient  of  no  value  (comp. 
Meyer,  Hengstenberg,  and  especially  Llicke  and  Wichelhaus). 
The  epithet  iroXvTifiov,  very  costly,  can  only  refer  to  the 
former  of  the  two  substantives,  though  Luthardt  thinks 
otherwise;  for  it  was  not  the  plant  (vdpSov),  but  the  perfume 
(jivpov),  that  had  been  purchased.  Air  pa,  a  pound,  answers  to 
the  Latin  libra,  and  means  a  pound  of  twelve  ounces,  an 
enormous  quantity  for  so  expensive  a  perfume.  But  neither 
quantity  nor  quality  were  to  be  lacking  in  Mary's  homage. 

These  hermetically  sealed  bottles  of  nard  were  probably 
brought  from  the  East;  to  make  use  of  their  contents  the  neck 
had  to  be  broken,  which  was  accordingly  done  by  Mary,  as  we 
are  told  in  Mark  xiv.  3.'  As  there  was  something  striking  and 
solemn  in  this  action,  she  must  have  performed  it  in  the  sight 
of  the  other  guests,  and  consequently  over  the  head  of  Jesus, 
as  already  seated  at  the  table.  Thus  His  head  received  the 
first-fruits  of  the  perfume  (comp.  Matt,  and  Mark :  she  poured 
it  upon  His  head).  But  afterwards,  as  no  ordinary  guest  was 
in  question,  and  Mary  desired  to  give  the  Lord  not  merely  a 
mark  of  esteem  and  affection,  but  also  of  adoration,  she  united 
to  the  customary  anointing  of  the  head,  a  homage  altogether 
unusual  As  if  the  costly  liquid  had  been  only  common  water, 
she  poured  it  on  His  feet  in  such  quantities  as  to  bathe  them; 
and,  being  therefore  obliged  to  wipe  them,  she  used  for  that 
purpose  her  own  hair.  This  last  particular  brought  the 
homage  to  a  climax.  She  might  have  heard  of  what  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner  had  done  in  Galilee  (Luke  vii.),  and 
have  desired  that  the  friends  of  Jesus  should  not  do  less  for 
Him  than  a  stranger  had.  It  was  regarded  among  the  Jews, 
says  Lightfoot  (vol.  ii.  p.  633),  as  a  disgrace  for  a  woman  to 
loosen  the  bandeaux  which  bound  up  her  tresses  and  to  appear 
with  dishevelled  hair.*  Hence  Mary  by  this  act  testified,  that 
as  no  sacrifice  was  too  costly  for  her  purse,  so  no  service  was 

'  Sotah,  fol.  5,  1 :  "  The  priest  unbinds  the  hair  of  a  suspected  woman  .  .  . 
«£  a.  sign  of  reproach."     Vajicra  Rabha,  fol.  188,  2  :  "  Eamith,  who  had  L<id 
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too  mean  for  her  person.  The  reason  for  the  certainly  not  acci- 
dental repetition  of  the  words  tou9  Tro'Sa?,  Ms  feet,  is  easily 
perceived.  It  was  to  this,  the  least  noble  part  of  His  person, 
that  she  paid  such  unusual  homage.  There  is  not  in  the 
whole  account  a  single  detail  which  does  not  breathe  with 
the  adoration  which  inspired  this  act. 

The  identity  of  this  fact  with  that  related  in  Matt.  xxvi.  6-1 3 
and  Mark  xiv.  3-9  is  undeniable.  The  trifling  discrepancy, 
that  in  the  Synoptics  the  perfume  is  poured  upon  the  head  and 
not  upon  the  feet  of  Jesus,  may,  as  we  have  just  seen,  be  easily 
explained.  After  the  anointing  in  the  customary  form,  this 
bathing  of  the  feet  with  perfume,  of  which  John  has  preserved 
the  memory,  and  which  gives  this  scene  its  unique  character, 
took  place,  would  it  not  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  she  poured 
a  whole  pound  of  liquid  on  His  head  ?  As  to  the  place 
occupied  by  the  circumstance  in  the  synoptic  narrative,  this 
was  evidently  determined  by  its  moral  relation  with  the  fact 
related  immediately  afterwards,  viz.  the  treachery  of  Judas 
(Matt.  v.  14-16  ;  Mark  v.  10,  11).  This  association  of  ideas 
had  fixed  the  conjunction  of  these  two  facts  in  the  oral  tradi- 
tion, whence  it  had  passed  into  the  written  compilation.  The 
relation  of  the  anointing  of  Jesus  at  Bethany  with  the  fact 
narrated  in  Luke  vii.  is  altogether  different.  We  have  already 
mentioned  (p.  3)  the  particulars  which  do  not  permit  us  to 
identify  the  two  narratives.  Keim  lays  down  the  law,  that  an 
act  of  homage  of  this  kind  could  not  have  taken  place  twice. 
But  anointing,  as  well  as  bathing  the  feet,  necessarily  took 
place  at  every  repast  to  which  an  invitation  had  been  given 
(Luke  vii.  44).  The  details  in  which  the  two  scenes  are 
similar  are  purely  accidental.  What  is  there  in  common 
between  Simon  the  leper  of  Bethany  and  Simon  the  Pharisee 
of  Galilee,  except  the  name  ?  But,  only  in  the  small  number 
of  individuals  met  with  in  the  Gospel  history,  there  are  twelve 
or  thirteen  Simons;  and  yet  it  is  said  that  there  could  not  be 
two  men  with  so  common  a  name,  at  whose  houses  these  two 
similar  scenes  would  take  place !  The  chief  point  of  resem- 
blance is,  that  both  women  wiped  the  feet  of  Jesus  with  their  Jiair. 

seven  sons  who  were  high  priests,  answered  those  who  asked  her  to  what  she 
owed  so  gi-eat  an  honour:  '  To  the  fact  that  the  beams  of  my  chamber  have  never 
Been  the  hairs  of  my  head.' " 
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But  •the  sinner  wiped  away  her  tears  with  which  she  had 
bedewed  His  feet,  and  after  that  spread  perfume  on  them. 
Mary,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  tears  to  shed  at  a  time  like 
this,  when  she  was  enjoying  the  full  satisfaction  of  possession, 
and  only  wiped  away  perfume,  thus  anointing  herself  as  well 
as  the  Lord.  This  difference  sufficiently  separates  the  two 
women  and  the  two  scenes.  Besides,  Christian  feeling  will 
always  protest  against  the  identification  of  Mary  of  Bethany 
■with  a  woman  of  bad  character. 

Vv.  4-6.  "  Then  *  saith  one  of  His  disciples,  Judas,  son  of 
Simon  the  Iscariot^  which  would  (shortly)  betray  Him,  Why 
was  not  this  perfume  sold  for  two  hundred  -pence,  and  the  price 
given  to  the  poor  ?  Now  he  said  this,  not  that  he  cared  for  the 
poor  ;  hut  because  he  was  a  thief,  and  kept^  the  purse,  and  took 
what  was  put  in  it." — This  burst  of  indignation  on  the  part  of 
Judas  was  undoubtedly  occasioned  by  the  reason  pointed  out 
by  the  evangelist ;  but,  like  his  treason,  it  had  a  deeper  source 
than  avarice.  For  a  long  time  (vi.  70)  a  gloomy  displeasure 
at  the  part  taken  by  Jesus  (vi.  70,  71,  comp.  with  v.  15)  had 
filled  his  heart,  and  this  feeling  was  only  waiting  for  an  excuse 
to  show  itself.  In  the  Synoptists  it  is  His  disciples  (Matt.), 
some  (Mark),  who  remonstrate.  It  seems  that  on  this,  as  on 
so  many  other  occasions,  Judas  played  among  his  fellow- 
disciples  the  part  of  the  leaven  which  raises  the  flour. 

In  this  passage  we  again  find  between  St.  John  and  the 
Synoptists  the  same  relative  difference  which  so  frequently 
occurs.  In  the  latter,  the  outlines  are  obliterated,  in  the 
former  the  individual  and  characteristic  features  are  preserved. 
— Judas  knows  the  exact  price  of  this  commodity,  as  if  he  were 
a  trader. — On  the  value  of  the  penny,  see  remarks  on  vi.  7.  The 
sum,  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  was  about  ten  guineas,  and 
is  stated  at  exactly  the  same  amount  in  Mark.  Several 
similar  coincidences  have  already  been  noticed  between  these 
two  evangelists  (v.  3,  vi  7,  10). — Even  independently  of  the 
fact  of  Judas'  treachery,  attested  as  it  is  by  four  evangelists, 

^  K  and  B  read  it  instead  of  avf. 

*  There  are  many  various  readings  in  the  designation  of  Judas.  K  B  and  L  : 
Ituia;  a  ItK* fiurnt  \  T.  B.  with  10  Mjj.  (A  I  K,  etc.)  ;  Uvi.  Iifiuist  IrxKfiurn!  ; 
J)  '.   liui.  str«  Kapuairav,  etc. 

3  K  B  D  L  Q  have  •;<;»»  instead  of  uxi*  ««'. 
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it  would  be  a  very  rash  proceeding  to  attribute  the  accusation 
liere  made  by  St.  John  to  the  impure  motive  of  hatred,  as 
modern  criticism  has  thought  fit  to  do. — The  word  yXcoaaoKo/xov 
(properly  'yXcocraoKo/jLelov)  literally  means  the  case  in  which 
musicians  kept  the  mouthpieces  of  flutes  ;  hence :  box.  This 
purse  was  probably  a  small  portable  cash-box,  in  which  the 
property  of  Jesus  and  the  disciples  was  mingled  with  that  of 
the  poor  (xiii.  29).  This  fund  was  furnished  by  voluntary 
gifts  (v.  5;  Luke  viii.  1-3). — It  may  be  seen  from  xx.  15 
how  easily  the  word  ^aa-Ta^eiv,  generally  used  in  the  N.  T. 
in  the  sense  of  to  bear,  changes  its  meaning  for  that  of  to 
hear  away,  to  purloin  (de  Wette,  Meyer).  The  former  sense, 
without  being  absolutely  impossible  here,  would  nevertheless 
furnish  a  tautology  with  the  preceding  proposition.  But 
why,  it  has  been  asked,  did  our  Lord  entrust  Judas  with  an 
office  so  dangerous  to  his  morality  ?  We  would  not  say,  with 
Hengstenberg,  that  He  thought  fit  thus  to  call  forth  a  mani- 
festation of  his  sin,  as  the  only  mode  of  effecting  his  cure. 
In  thus  acting,  Jesus  would,  as  it  seems  to  us,  have  put  Him- 
self in  the  place  of  God  in  a  manner  unsuited  to  the  reality 
of  His  humanity.  And  what  proof  have  we  that  Jesiis  directly 
intervened  in  the  choice  of  Judas  as  treasurer  to  the  com- 
munity ?  Might  it  not  have  been  an  arrangement  between  the 
disciples  themselves,  with  which  He  did  not  wish  to  interfere  ? 
Vv.  7,  8.  "  Then  said  Jesus,  Let  her  alone :  against  the  day 
of  my  hurial  ^  hath  she  kept  this.  For  the  'poor  always  ye  have 
with  you,  hut  me  ye  have  not  always."  ^ — "We  translate  according 
to  the  reading  of  the  T.  R. ;  a069  is  absolute :  "  Leave  her  (in 
peace) ;  cease  to  trouble  her  with  your  observations."  According 
to  the  Alex,  variation,  the  proposition  which  follows  might  be 
made  the  direct  regimen  of  a^e?,  whether  in  the  sense  of  the 
Vulgate, Meyer,  Baumlein,  etc.:  "Let  her  keep  it  {avro,  the  rest  of 
the  perfume  of  which  she  had  as  yet  used  but  a  part)  to  embalm 
me  on  the  day  of  my  death,  and  not  to  sell  it  for  the  poor," 
or  in  that  of  Lange,  Luthardt :  "  Allow  her  to  have  Iccpt  this 
perfume  for  this  very  day,  which,  by  the  act  she  lias  performed, 

*  T.  R.,  with  12  Mjj.  almost  all  the  Mnn.  Syr****,  reads :  afts  aumi'  ui  ruf 
fift.tfx¥  T.  i»T«^.  fiou  TiT»fnKi*  uuTo.     NBDKLQXii,  4  Mnn.  If '•'''"•  Vg. 

Cop. :  a^if  avTfi*  <»•  tif  Tii»  ti/i.  T.  tDraf.  fiov  rtlf^rn  ivri, 

*  D  omits  ver.  8. 
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becomes,  as  it  were,  t]»at  of  an  anticipated  burial"     EUliet, 
■while  accepting  the  Alex,  reading,  takes  a^e9  in  the  absolute 
sense,  which  we  must  do  in  the  T.  R  :  "  Let  her  alone,  that  she 
may  keep  it  for  the  day  of  my  burial,"    The  sense  of  Lange  is 
grammatically  forced ;    it  would  have  required :   a^e?  avTtjv 
TerrjpKevai,,  the  expression  d(f)i€vai,  "va  necessarily  relating  to 
the  future.     That  of  Meyer  rests  upon  the  idea  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  perfume  had  been  used,  a  notion  incompatible 
with  the  natural  sense  of  ver.  3.     And  with  what  right  can 
avTo  be  restricted  to  the  portion  thus  assumed  to  be  unused  ? 
Besides,  the  saying  of  Jesus,  thus  imderstood,  has  no  connection 
with  the  objection  of  Judas,  who  had  not  disputed  Mary's 
right  to  keep  all  or  part  of  the  perfume  for  the  purpose  of 
using  it  on  some  future  appropriate  occasion.    The  translation 
of  EUliet  does  not  remove  these  difficulties,  and  we  can  but 
agree  with  Llicke  and  Hengstenberg,  that  this  reading,  how- 
ever translated,  does  not  present  any  passable  meaning.     It 
is    an    unfortunate    correction  by    the  hand  of  critics    who 
were  occupied  with  the  notion  that  no  man  is  embalmed 
before  his  death.    The  received  reading,  on  the  contrary,  offers 
a  sense  at  once  clear  and  refined.     Jesus  bestowed  on  the  act 
of  Mary  just  what  it  lacked  in  the  eyes  of  Judas — an  aim,  a 
practical  usefulness.     It  is  not  for  nothing,  as  your  reproaches 
suggest,  that  she  has  poured  forth  this  perfume.     She   has 
embalmed  me  beforehand,  and  has  thus  by  anticipation  made 
to-day,  which  precedes  by  so  short  a  period  that  when  thy 
treachery  wUl  so  suddenly  consign  me  to  the  grave,  the  day 
of  my  burial.     'EvTa^iacr/io?,  embalmment  and  the  usual  pre- 
parations for  burial.     The  word  TeTrjpr}Keo,  she  lias  kept,  is  full 
of  subtle  meaning.     It  is  as  though  there  had  been  on  the 
part  of  Mary  a  long- formed  plan,  in  accordance  with  that  cold 
utilitarianisnj  upon  which  the  reproach  of  Judas  was  founded. 
— The  meaning  to  which  we  are  thus  led  perfectly  suits  that  of 
the  saying  of  Jesus  in  j\Iark :  "  She  is  come  beforehand  to  anoint 
my  lady  to  the  lurying." 

Ver.  8  is  wanting  in  D  ;  hence,  if  this  manuscript  is  alone 
correct,  in  opposition  to  aU  the  other  documents,  it  must  have 
been  imported  by  copyists  from  the  Synoptists.  But  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  this  is  one  of  the  erroneous  omissions 
so  frequent  in  D.     Its  sense  is:  "If  the  poor  are  really  the 
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objects  of  your  solicitude,  you  will  at  all  times  be  able  to 
exercise  your  liberality  towards  them  ;  but  my  person  will  be 
soon  removed  from  your  zealous  and  tender  care."  The  first 
proposition  seems  to  contain  an  allusion  to  Deut,  xv.  11. — The 
present  e^^ere,  in  the  first  proposition,  results  from  iravrore, 
always;  the  second  is  introduced  by  the  first. 

Beyschlag  justly  observes  on  this  passage  :  "  It  is  asserted 
that  the  fourth  evangelist  delights  in  depreciating  the  twelve; 
but  why  then  does  he  here  set  down  all  to  the  account  of 
Judas  only  ?  It  is  also  said  that  he  entertained  a  special 
hatred  for  Judas ;  but  it  is  forgotten  that  a  writer  of  the 
second  century  could  have  had  no  reason  for  personally  hating 
Judas. — The  slight  modifications  introduced  into  the  synoptic 
narrative  by  St.  John  are  quite  unmeaning  from  the  ideal 
point  of  view,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  his  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  by  the  more  historical  character 
of  his  delineation.  We  thus  see  how  erroneous  is  that  idea 
of  dependence,  with  regard  to  the  account  of  St.  Mark,  which 
"VVeizsacker  attributes  to  the  fourth  evangelist,  because  of  the 
three  hundred  pence  common  to  both  narratives,  and  the 
coincidence  of  their  expressions"  {Untcrsuch.  p.  290). 

Vv.  9-11.  "Much  people  of  the  Javs  therefore  knew  that 
He  was  there :  and  they  came  not  for  Jesus'  sake  only,  hut  that 
they  might  see  Lazarus  also,  whom  He  had  raised  from  the 
dead.  Now  the  chief  priests  considted  that  they  might  put 
Lazarus  also  to  death;  lecause  many  of  the  Jews  went  aivay 
and  believed  on  Jesus." — The  pilgrims  who  came  from  Jericho 
with  Jesus,  had,  on  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  spread  the  news 
of  His  approach.  And  those  inhabitants  of  Judea,  already 
spoken  of  in  xi.  55,  56,  who,  many  days  before  His  arrival,  had 
made  Jesus  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  could  not,  when 
they  learnt  that  He  was  staying  in  the  neighbourhood,  restrain 
their  impatience  to  see  Him,  as  well  as  Lazarus,  the  living 
monument  of  His  power. — The  term  Jews  here  maintains 
the  meaning  which  it  bears  throughout  this  Gospel,  viz.  the 
representatives  of  the  ancient  order  of  things.  This  was  just 
the  point  which  exasperated  the  rulers;  the  very  people  upon 
whom  they  had  always  depended  to  make  head  against  those 
of  Galilee,  the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  and  even  of  Jerusalem, 
were  beginning  to  fall  away. — 'Tirdyeiv,  to  retire,  but  in  a 
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private  manner,  for  some  caution  accompanied  these  visits  to 
Bethany. — Thus  was  the  solemn  entry  into  Jerusalem  pre- 
pared for.  The  people  were  quite  disposed  for  an  ovation,  and 
Jesus  had  but  to  give  the  signal,  and  cease  to  restrain  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  multitude,  and  the  hour  of  that  royal 
manifestation,  so  long  desired  by  His  mother  (iL  4)  and 
demanded  by  His  brethren  (vii.  14),  would  immediately  strike. 

IL  The  Entry  into  Jerusalem. — Vv.  12-19. 

Till  this  day,  Jesus  had  on  every  occasion  laboured  to 
repress  all  popular  manifestations  in  His  favour  (vi.  15  ;  Luke 
xiv.  25-33,  xix.  11  sq.,  etc.).  He  now  gave  free  course  to 
the  feelings  of  the  multitude,  and  accepted  the  homage  offered 
Him.  What  reason  was  there  any  longer  for  precautions  ? 
Ought  He  not,  at  least  for  once,  to  be  acknowledged  and 
saluted  as  the  King  of  Israel  ?  The  hour  of  His  death  was 
at  hand,  hence  that  of  His  royal  accession  had  arrived. 

The  tradition  of  the  Christian  church  fixes  our  Lord's 
entry  into  Jerusalem  on  the  Sunday  preceding  His  passion. 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  ver.  1  does  not  confirm 
this  view,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  it  took  place  on  the 
^londay.  The  evangelists  do  not  point  out  the  time  of  day 
at  which  it  happened.  But  it  seems  to  result  from  Mark  xi. 
11:"  And  Jesus  entered  into  Jerusalem,  and  into  the  temple : 
and  when  He  had  looJced  round  about  upon  all  things,  and 
now  the  eventide  was  come,  He  went  out  unto  Bethany  with  the 
twelve,"  that  it  was  during  the  second  half  of  the  day.  This 
verse  in  fact  means  that,  after  having  entered  Jerusalem,  Jesus 
did  nothing  of  importance  on  that  day,  because  it  was  already 
too  late. 

Vv.  12,  13.  "  On  the  next  day  a  great  crowd  of  people  that 
were  com^  *  to  the  feast,  when  they  heard  that  Jesus  was  come 
to  Jerusalem,  took  branches  of  palm  trees  and  went  forth  to 
meet   Him^  and  cried, ^  Hosanna:    Blessed   is    the    King  of 

^  N  and  .^  omit  •  before  ikfv*. 

*  A  K  U  n,  50  Man.  read  mratrtirif  instead  of  vTafrnvn  (11  Mjj.).    D  C  L  X: 

*  K  D  L  Q  read  ixfxuyaj^a*  instead  of  !*/>«?;»».      k  A  D  K  Q  X  n  add 

XiyctTtf, 
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Israel  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord!" — Tiie  crowd 
spoken  of  in  vv.  9—11  meant  only  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and 
its  neighbourhood,  whose  defection  had  so  alarmed  the  rulers. 
But  that  mentioned  in  ver.  12  contained  great  numbers  of 
pilgrims,  who  had  come  from  all  parts  to  the  feast,  and  who, 
hearing  that  Jesus  was  at  Bethany,  and  about  to  come  to 
Jerusalem,  went  out  to  meet  and  escort  Him  into  the  city. 
Some  of  them,  as  we  have  just  seen,  went  as  far  as  Bethany; 
others,  who  set  out  later,  met  Him  on  the  road;  hence,  as 
He  drew  near,  He  was  met  by  group  after  group  of  the 
rejoicing  multitude.  It  is  thus  that  St.  John's  account 
explains,  completes,  and  gives  preciseness  to  that  of  the 
Synoptists.  The  latter,  not  having  mentioned  His  stay  at 
Bethany,  quite  naturally  represent  Him  as  entering  the  city 
with  the  caravan  of  pilgrims  who,  like  Himself,  had  arrived 
from  Jericho.  These  latter  certainly  formed  part  of  His 
escort,  but  St.  John  gives  us  to  understand  that  it  was 
composed  also  of  many  other  persons, — viz.,  of  numerous 
inhabitants  of  Judea,  and  all  the  pilgrims  spoken  of  in  xi. 
55,  56,  who  had  arrived  long  before  our  Lord. 

Tliis  multitude  seems  to  have  been  animated  by  a  feeling 
of  heavenly  joy.  Their  aspirations  and  rejoicing  were  ex- 
pressed by  symbols  and  songs. — The  palm  was  regarded  in 
the  East  as  the  emblem  of  strength  and  beauty,  and  its 
branches  as  that  of  joy.  In  1  Mace,  xiii,  51,  Simon  returns 
to  Jerusalem  "  with  thanksgiving  and  branches  of  palm  trees, 
and  with  harjps  and  cymbals,  and  with  viols  and  hymns  and 
songs,  because  there  was  destroyed  a  great  enemy  oi.it  of  Israel." 
In  Lev.  xxiii  40  it  is  said,  in  the  institution  of  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles :  "  You  shall  take  .  .  .  branches  of  palms  .  .  . 
and  ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord  your  God  seven  days" 
There  was,  on  each  day  of  this  feast,  a  procession,  in  which 
palm  branches  were  carried  round  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 
But  on  this  occasion  all  was  done  spontaneously  (comp.  Eev. 
vii.  9). — The  term  ^atov  alone,  signifies  branches  of  palm,  but 
the  complement  twv  <f)oivtKcov  was  added  by  St.  John  for 
readers  unacquainted  with  this  technical  term. 

The  cries  of  the  multitude  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  this  demonstration ;  it  was,  indeed,  the  Messiah  whom 
the  people  welcomed  and  saluted  in   the  person  of  Jesus. 
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The  acclamations  reported  by  St.  John  (ver.  13),  and  for 
which  equivalents  are  given  by  the  Synoptists,  are  taken 
from  Ps.  cxviii.,  especially  w.  25,  26.  Numerous  Eabbinic 
quotations  prove  this  psalm  to  have  been  regarded  as 
Messianic.  Every  Israelite  knew  these  words  by  heart :  they 
were  sung  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  the  procession  made 
round  the  altar,  and  at  the  Passover,  after  the  singing  of 
the  great  Hallel  (Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii.)  at  the  close  of  the  repast. 
Hosanna  (from  w  ni;"'Bin,  save,  I  beseech  Thee)  is  a  prayer 
addressed  to  God  by  the  theocratic  people  on  behalf  of  its 
King  Messiah;  it  is,  if  we  may  venture  so  to  speak,  the 
Israelite  God  save  tlie  King.  It  is  more  natural,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  to  refer  the  words  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  the  verb 
Cometh,  than  to  the  participle  Messed.  The  expression,  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  designates,  in  a  general  and  still  a 
very  vague  manner,  that  Sent  One  from  God  upon  whose 
person  and  work  Israel  implores  the  blessing  of  Heaven. 
After  this  comes  the  great  word,  whose  meaning  all  can 
understand,  the  unequivocal  title.  King  of  Israel. — Of  course, 
all  in  this  crowd  did  not  cry  out  in  exactly  the  same  manner, 
a  fact  which  easily  explains  the  differences  in  reporting  the 
acclamations  of  the  populace  in  the  different  evangelists. — As 
Jesus  saw  (vi  5),  in  the  arrival  of  the  multitudes  in  the 
wilderness,  the  call  of  His  Father  to  give  a  feast  to  His 
people,  so  does  He  now  recognise  the  divine  signal  in  the  rush 
of  these  crowds  to  welcome  Him  with  triumphant  shouts.  He 
perceives  that,  as  the  very  psalm  from  which  their  songs 
were  taken  says :  "  Tliis  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  madx" 
and  that  it  is  a  day  on  which  to  rejoice ;  and  He  responds 
to  the  salutations  of  the  people  by  a  truly  Messianic  sign. 

Vv.  14,  15.  "Jesus  having  found  a  young  ass,  sat  thereon; 
as  it  is  written.  Fear  not,  daughter^  of  Sum:  behold,  thy 
King  cometh,  sitting  on  an  ass's  colt." — The  conduct  of  Jesus 
was  necessitated  by  the  nature  of  things.  When  once  He 
consented  to  accept  this  homage,  it  was  impossible  for  Him 
to  continue  any  longer  mingled  with  the  crowd.  On  the 
other  hand.  He  desired  to  appear  upon  the  scene  in  the 
humblest  manner,  and  in  the  form  most  appropriate  to  the 

1  T.  R,  with  8  Mjj.  (N  E  G,  eta),  reada  «vy*rtf ;  9  Mjj.  (A  B  D,  etc) : 
tvyeiTiif. 
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essentially  spiritual  character  of  His  royalty.  In  tlie  East, 
the  mule,  as  well  as  the  horse,  is  regarded  as  a  noble  animal ; 
the  ass,  on  the  contrary,  is  despised  there,  as  it  is  here. 
Comp.  Wisd.  xxxiii.  (xxxvi.)  25  (24).  Hence  the  manner  in 
which  Jesus  was  mounted  must  not  be  compared  with  that 
of  Solomon  (1  Kings  i.  38),  when  he  made  his  regal  entry 
into  Jerusalem  upon  the  mule  of  David  his  father.  The 
prophet  Zechariah  has  himself  furnished  a  commentary  on 
this  symbol  by  saying  (ix.  9)  :  "  Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto 
thee :  Just,  and  having  salvation,  and  lowly  (Ft.  poor)."  But, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  ass  represented  the  poverty  of  the 
Messiah,  it  also  recalled  the  pacific  nature  of  His  reign :  "  / 
will  cut  off  the  chariots  of  war ;  and  this  King  shall  speak 
peace  to  the  nations "  (Zech.  ix.  1 0).  These  two  notions  of 
peace  and  poverty  easily  combine,  as  do,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  of  riches  and  military  power. — The  expression  eupa>v, 
having  found,  seems  at  the  first  glance  incompatible  with  the 
synoptic  account,  that  Jesus  sent  before  Him  two  of  His 
disciples  with  a  special  order  to  bring  Him  the  ass.  But 
evpoiv  by  no  means  signifies  finding  without  seeking ;  witness 
the  evprjKa  of  Archimedes !  The  word  might  be  translated : 
having  procured;  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  it  as  to  how 
the  finding  was  effected,  and  St.  John  might  naturally  intend 
to  summarize  in  this  brief  expression  the  synoptic  account 
which  was  already  sufficiently  known  in  the  Church.  He 
equally  abridgea  the  quotation  from  Zechariah,  his  sole  con- 
cern here  being  to  prove  the  general  relation  between  the 
prophecy  and  its  fulfilment.  The  expression  daughter  of 
Sion  designates  either  the  town  of  Zion  itself  personified,  or 
the  population  of  the  town  as  protected  by  the  royal  hill. 
John  substitutes  Fear  not  for  the  Rejoice  of  the  prophet ;  it 
is  the  same  sentiment  in  a  lower  degree,  such  a  king  could 
not  be  a  tyrant. — If  Jesus  had  never  entered  Jerusalem  in 
this  fashion,  this  prophecy  would  equally  have  been  fulfilled. 
His  whole  ministry  in  Israel  was  its  accomplishment.  But 
by  literally  realizing  the  image  employed  by  the  prophet, 
Jesus  desired  to  render  the  true  and  spiritual  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  more  evident.  At  the  moment,  however,  tlie 
disciples  did  not  so  remember  the  prophecy  as  to  grasp  its 
reference  to  what  was  taking  place  before  their  eyes. 
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Ver,  1 6.  "  Now  the  disciples  understood  not  these  things  at  the 
time :  hut  after  Jesics  was  glorified,  then  they  remembered  that 
these  things  were  written  of  Him,  and  that  they  had  done  them 
to  Him." — Hitherto,  in  fact,  the  disciples  had  not  imagined 
that  this  prophecy  was  to  be  accomplished  in  so  simple  and 
natural  a  form.  It  was  not  till  after  the  elevation  of  their 
Master  to  heaven  that  they  understood  all  the  greatness  of 
the  act  that  day  performed.  Hence  there  is  no  reason  for 
banishing,  as  Eeuss  does,  the  natural  meaning  of  iSo^dadij, 
was  glorified,  and  referring  this  term  to  the  salutary  efi'ects  of 
our  Lord's  sufferings. — What  a  charlatan  is  Baur's  pseudo- 
John,  amusing  himself  by  throwing  into  his  narrative  this 
piece  of  information,  for  the  sake  of  making  himself  appear 
to  have  been  one  of  those  disciples  whom  the  ascension  had 
enlightened  ! — Exception  has  been  taken  to  the  expression : 
they  had  done  these  things  to  Him,  because,  in  the  scene  related 
by  St.  John,  the  apostles  did  nothing  to  Jesus.  Several  take 
iiroLTjcrav  in  the  indefinite  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  ver.  2, 
and  make  the  multitude  its  subject.  But  the  subject  of  they 
remembered  cannot  be  entirely  different  from  that  of  they  had 
done.  If  they  are  distinct,  the  first  ought  at  least  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  second.  What  St.  John  means  to  say  is  just 
this,  that  the  disciples  afterwards  perceived  that  they  had 
themselves  assisted  in  accomplishing  a  prophecy  of  which  at 
the  time  they  were  not  thinking.  The  co-operation  of  the 
disciples,  hinted  at  in  John,  is  described  in  detail  in  Luke  xix. 
29-36  and  the  parallel  passages.  We  find  here  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  abridged  character  of  the  narrative,  while  its  relation 
with  that  of  the  Synoptists  is  clearly  brought  out. — The 
words :  they  had  done  these  things  unto  Him,  show  how  mis- 
taken is  the  notion  of  Keim,  who  affirms  that  the  tendency  of 
St.  John's  narrative  is  to  represent  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
as  passive  during  this  scene,  and  that  out  of  repugnance  for 
the  idea  of  the  Jewish  Messiah. 

Vv.  17,  18.  "The  multitude  tJierefore  tliat  was  with  Him 
when  ^  He  called  Lazarus  out  of  his  grave,  and  raised  him  from 
ths  dead,  hare  Him  witness  ;  and  for  this  cause  also '  the  multi- 

1  Orj  {when)  is  the  reading  ofKABGHMQSUXrAA,100  Mnn.  and  fi 
Tvhile  D  E  K  Li  ItP^i"  Syr.  and  T.  R.  read  m  {(hat). 
'  B  £  H  ^  A  omit  kou. 
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tude  met  Him,  because  they  Tmd  heard  that  He  had  done  this 
miracle." — St.  John  does  not  give  us  a  complete  picture 
of  the  triumphal  entry,  because  his  design  in  recording  this 
fact  is  solely  to  show  its  relation,  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  (its  cause),  and  on  the  other  with  the  con- 
demnation of  Jesus  (its  effect) ;  and  it  is  this  connection 
which  he  brings  forward  in  vv.  17-19.  If,  with  some  im- 
portant Mss.  and  the  most  ancient  translations,  we  read  (ver. 
17)  oTt,  that  (hare  Him  witness  that),  the  meaning  is,  that  the 
crowd,  by  accompanying  Jesus,  was  celebrating  among  other 
miracles  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and  it  is  thus  unnecessary  to 
suppose  that  the  multitude  of  ver.  17  differed,  as  Liicke 
supposes,  from  that  of  ver.  18.  It  might  be  the  same  at  two 
different  moments,  and  the  prodigy  it  was  now  celebrating  by 
escorting  Jesus  (ver.  17)  was  the  same  which  induced  them 
to  come  and  meet  Him  (ver.  18).  But  if,  with  the  oldest 
Mjj.,  we  read  ore,  when  {that  was  with  Him  when  He  raised 
Lazarus),  the  meaning  is  quite  different.  Then  the  multi- 
tude of  ver.  1 7  comprises  only  the  Jews  who  were  in  Bethany 
at  the  time  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  those  said  to  have 
"  believed  "  in  xi.  45,  and  here  pointed  out  as  the  true  authors 
of  the  ovation  now  offered  to  our  Lord.  They  were  dispersed 
among  the  crowd,  relating  to  all  who  would  listen  what  they 
had  themselves  heard  and  seen.  The  circumstance  which 
gives  a  preponderance  in  favour  of  this  reading  is  the  dramatic 
amplification :  when  He  called  Lazarus  out  of  his  grave,  and 
raised  him  from  the  dead ;  for  the  former  case,  the  mere 
mention  of  the  fact  would  have  sufficed.  If  we  adopt  the 
latter,  the  therefore  of  ver.  17  is  connected  with  vv.  10  and 
11,  and  the  verb  ifiaprvpet  must  be  taken  in  an  absolute 
sense :  iai'e  Him  witness.  Ver.  1 8  adds  to  ver.  1 7  the  idea 
that  not  only  was  this  miracle  the  chief  subject  of  conversa- 
tion among  the  crowd,  but  also  tihat  it  induced  the  company 
of  pUgriras,  to  whose  knowledge  it  had  come  on  their  arrival  at 
Jerusalem,  to  go  and  meet  Jesus. — We  find  here  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  account  of  St.  Luke :  "  Wlien  He  was 
come  nigh,  even  now  at  tJie  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
whole  multitude  of  the  disciples  hegUn  to  rejoice  and  praise  God 
with  a  loud  voice  for  all  the  mighty  works  tluit  tlicy  had  seen." 
As  usual,  the  synoptic  narrative  presents  a  vaguer  picture. 
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with  •  more  undecided  features,  while  that  of  St.  John  gives 
sharper  outlines. 

Ver.  19.  "llliereupon  the  Pharisees  said  among  themselves, 
You  see  that  you  prevail  nothing;  behold,  the  whole  world  is 
gone  away  after  Him." — Vv.  17  and  18  brought  out  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  raising  of  Lazarus  in  the  scene  of  the 
entry  into  Jerusalem ;  ver,  1 9  points  out  that  of  this  scene 
upon  the  final  catastrophe. — IIpo^  kavrovt,  instead  of  tt/jo? 
aWrjKovi,  because,  belonging  to  the  same  body,  they  were,  as 
it  were,  speaking  to  themselves. — "Ihe,  behold,  alludes  to  the  un- 
expected spectacle  they  had  just  witnessed. — There  is  distress 
in  the  term  o  /coo-fio?,  the  world :  all  these  people,  both  natives 
and  strangers  ;  and  in  the  Aorist  airrikdev,  is  gone  away :  it  is 
an  accomplished  fact ;  we  are  alone ! —  ©ew/setre  may  be  taken 
either  as  a  present  indicative  or  an  imperative.  In  either 
case,  these  Pharisees  are,  with  a  certain  amount  of  bitterness, 
mutually  reproaching  each  other  with  the  uselessness  of  their 
half  measures,  and  encouraging  themselves  to  adopt  without 
further  delay  the  extreme  measures  advocated  by  Caiaphas. 
It  is  by  these  last  words  in  particular  that  this  passage  ia 
connected  with  the  general  design  of  this  part  of  the  GospeL 

"  The  more  closely  the  narrative  of  St.  John  is  studied,  the 
more  impossible  is  it  to  regard  it  as  the  accidental  product  of 
tradition  or  legend.  Instead  of  that  juxtaposition  of  anec- 
dotes which  characterizes  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  we  find  at 
every  step  traces  of  profound  connection  even  in  the  very 
slightest  details.  With  regard  to  this  book,  the  dilemma, 
then,  is :  either  it  is  a  true  history  profoundly  grasped  and* 
reproduced,  or  a  romance  powerfully  conceived  and  very 
skiKuUy  executed"  (Baur). 

III.  The  Last  Scene  in  the  Temple.— Vv.  20-36. 

Among  all  the  facts  which  took  place  between  the  solemn 
entry  and  the  Thursday  evening  before  our  Lord's  death,  St. 
John  has  preserved  but  one,  omitted  by  the  Synoptists, — viz., 
the  attempt  of  certain  Greek  proselytes  to  approach  Him,  and 
the  discourse  in  which  He  expressed  the  feelings  to  which 
this  unexpected  circumstance  gave  rise. 

If  St.  John  so  specially  records  this  fact,  it  is  by  no  means 
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because  it  was  his  design  to  complete  tlie  synoptic  narrative 
in  this  respect,  but  that,  recognising  in  this  memorable  scene, 
on  one  side  the  close  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  and  on  the  other 
the  prelude  to  the  agonies  of  His  passion,  it  hence  formed 
an  important  link  in  his  narrative.  He  does  not  tell  us  on 
what  day  this  event  took  place.  According  to  Mark  (xi.  11), 
it  could  not  have  been  on  that  of  the  triumphal  entry.  Be- 
sides, it  ends  with  the  decided  rupture  of  Jesus  with  the 
people.  Now  we  know  that,  during  the  days  which  succeeded 
the  entry,  Jesus  dwelt  in  the  temple,  as  in  His  palace,  and 
exercised  in  it  a  kind  of  Messianic  sovereignty.  On  the  first 
of  these  days  (Tuesday),  He  purged  the  temple  from  the  presence 
of  the  sellers ;  on  the  next.  He  coped  with  the  authorities, 
who  demanded  an  explanation  as  to  the  source  of  the  authority 
He  assumed  ;  and  then  successively  with  the  Pharisees,  Sad- 
ducees,  and  scribes,  who  approached  Him  with  captious 
questions,  putting  to  them  in  His  turn,  from  Ps.  ex.,  the  great 
question  concerning  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah,  which  was  to 
be  the  subject  of  His  condemnation.  In  the  evening,  after 
pronouncing  the  malediction  upon  the  rulers  of  the  people,  He 
retired  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  He  unfurled  before  the 
eyes  of  His  disciples  the  picture  of  the  threefold  judgment  of 
the  church,  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  human  race.  The  words 
of  ver.  36:"  These  things  spake  Jesus,  and  departed,  and  did  hide 
Himself  from  them"  give  us  reason  to  think  that  the  scene 
recounted  by  St.  John  also  took  place  on  the  Wednesday  even- 
ing, at  the  time  when  Jesus  was  leaving  the  temple  to  repair 
to  Bethany  (comp.  the  solemn  farewell.  Matt,  xxiii.  37-39). 
In  this  case,  Jesus  would  not  have  returned  to  Jerusalem  on 
the  Thursday  morning  at  the  time  when  the  people  were  ex- 
pecting Him  in  the  temple,  but  have  spent  the  whole  of  the 
day  in  retirement  at  Bethany  {He  hid  Himself  from  them).  If, 
however,  this  seems  to  make  the  Wednesday  too  full  of  events,  it 
is  possible,  as  the  saying  quoted  by  St.  Matthew  may  have  been 
pronounced  in  Galilee  (Luke  xiii.  34,  35),  that  Jesus  returned 
for  a  few  moments  to  Jerusalem  on  the  Thursday  morning,  and 
that  the  scene  related  by  St.  John  took  place  then.  But  in 
this  case,  the  expression  :  He  hid  Himself  from  them,  is  not  so 
well  justified,  assuming  as  it  does  a  certain  interval  of  voluntary 
absence. 

GODET  III.  E  JOHN. 
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Vv.  20-22.  "  Now  there  were  certain  Greeks  among  tTiem  thai 
came  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  at  the  /east,  who  came  to  Philip, 
who  was  of  Bdlisaida  in  Galilee,  and  desired  him,  saying,  Sir, 
we  woidd  see  Jesus.  Philip  com^th  and  telleth  Andrew,  and 
Andrew  and  Philip  tell  ^  Jesus." — These  Greeks  belonged  to 
those  numerous  Gentiles  who,  like  the  Ethiopian  eunucli 
("Acts  viii),  had  embraced  the  Jewish  religion,  and  came  to 
Jerusalem  to  keep  its  festivals.  They  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  those  Jews,  speaking  the  Greek  language,  who 
dwelt  in  heathen  lands  (kWtjvKTTal).  The  spacious  court  of 
the  Gentiles  was  devoted  to  these  proselytes,  according  to  the 
words  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii.  41—43).  If  these  strangers 
witnessed  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem,  and  were  pre- 
sent at  the  expulsion  of  the  sellers, — an  act  by  which  Jesus 
restored  to  its  proper  use  the  only  part  of  the  sanctuary  open 
to  them, — we  can  all  the  better  appreciate  their  desire  for 
nearer  acquaintance  with  such  a  person.  Assuredly  they  did 
not  merely  desire,  like  Zaccheus,  to  behold  Jesus  with  their 
bodily  eyes  (Briickner) ;  for  such  a  purpose  there  was  no 
need  of  Philip's  intervention,  since  they  might  have  seen  Him 
as  He  passed  through  the  court.  Besides,  the  solemnity  of 
our  Lord's  reply  obliges  us  to  attribute  a  more  serious  inten- 
tion to  this  step.  What  they  desired  was  to  have  a  private 
conversation  with  Him  on  religious  subjects.  How  do  we 
know  even  whether,  having  witnessed  the  opposition  He  en- 
countered from  the  rulers  of  His  own  nation,  they  did  not 
desire  to  invite  Him  to  turn  to  the  Gentiles,  who  would 
better  appreciate  such  a  sage  and  teacher  than  these  bigoted 
Jews  ?  The  ecclesiastical  historian  (Eusebius,  LIS)  has  pre- 
served the  memory  of  an  embassy  sent  to  Jesus  by  the  king 
of  Edessa,  in  Syi'ia,  to  invite  Him  to  take  up  His  abode  with 
him,  and  to  promise  Him  such  a  royal  welcome  as  should 
compensate  Him  for  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  Jews  re- 
jected Him.  This  fact  is  not  without  resemblance  to  that 
which  now  engages  our  attention,  and  in  which  we  behold, 
in  one  of  the  first  demonstrations  of  the  heathen  world  in 
favour  of  the  Gospel,  the  first  indication  q£  that  attraction 

^  T.  R.,  with  12  Mjj.,  reads,  xcu  TraXn  A*ifias   xai  *iXiT^os   Xtyavffii. — A  B   L 
reads,    if^irat  A»J^.  x.  i/X.   xa<  Xiytum.  —  K  :   xcti  9ra\ii  ip^irai  Atif,  »  itX.    xxt 

Xtytvri*. — The  Vss.  also  present  several  variations. 
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which  its  moral  beauty  was  soon  to  exercise  over  the  whole 
human  race. — Jesus  was  undoubtedly,  at  the  time  this  request 
was  communicated  to  Him,  in  the  court  of  the  women,  which 
was  entered  after  crossing  that  of  the  Gentiles,  and  in  which 
He  frequently  taught  (voL  ii  p.  320). — The  art.  rwv  and  the 
part.  pres.  dva^aivovrcou  indicate  a  permanent  and  well-known 
category  of  individuals,  the  class  of  proselytes  not  merely  from 
among  the  Greeks  (it  is  not  necessary  to  understand  'EWijvfov), 
but  of  every  nation,  who  were  commonly  seen  at  the  festal 
seasons.  The  term  irpoarikdov,  approached,  has  a  certain  tone 
of  gravity  and  solemnity.  The  address :  Sir,  shows  the 
respect  they  felt  for  the  disciple  of  such  a  Master. — The 
imperf.  i^pcoreov,  they  desired,  expresses  an  action  begun  and 
awaiting  its  completion,  the  answer  of  Philip. — Oiko/iev,  we 
have  decided  to  .  .  .;  procure  us  therefore  the  means  !  The  term 
ihelv,  to  see,  derives  its  meaning  from  the  context.  These 
strangers  used  the  most  modest  expression  :  to  see  Him  more 
closely  ! — The  apposition :  which  was  of  Bethsaida  of  Galilee, 
may  serve  to  explain  the  reason  why  these  Greeks  applied  to 
Philip.  They  came  perhaps  from  some  country  near  to  Galilee, 
Decapolis,  for  example,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
where  were  several  entirely  Greek  cities.  "  It  is  remarkable 
that  Philip  and  Andrew,  the  two  disciples  whose  intervention 
was  used  for  these  Greeks,  are  alone  those  whose  names  were 
of  Greek  origin.  Undoubtedly  the  Greek  name  went  hand 
in  hand  with  Greek  culture  "  (Hengstenberg). 

We  here  again  see  the  cautious  character  of  Philip.  He 
feels  the  gravity  of  the  step  he  is  asked  to  take.  According 
to  the  principle  He  had  Himself  laid  down  in  Matt.  xv.  24 : 
"  I  am  not  sent  hit  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel," 
Jesus  had,  during  the  whole  of  His  earthly  ministry,  entirely 
confined  His  agency  to  the  Jewish  people.  Hence  Philip 
dares  not  take  alone  the  initiative  in  a  request  which  sought  to 
induce  Jesus  to  deviate  from  His  habitual  conduct,  and  brings 
the  matter  before  Andrew.  Andrew  is  that  one  of  the  four 
disciples  standing  first  in  order  in  all  the  catalogues  of  the 
apostles,  who  is  always  placed  next  to  Philip ;  we  have  seen 
him  twice  mentioned  with  Philip  in  ch.  i.  and  vi.,  and  have 
already  pointed  out,  ch.  vi.,  that  these  two  apostles,  so 
specially  named  by  St.  John^  seem,  according  to  tradition,  not  to 
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have  been  strangers  to  the  composition  of  this  GospeL  After 
deliberating,  they  decided  jointly  to  present  this  request  to 
the  Lord.  It  is  probable  that  Andrew,  the  more  vigorous  and 
decided  character,  was  the  spokesman,  and  that  this  is  the 
reason  his  name  is  placed  first. — Of  the  three  readings,  that 
of  the  Sinait.  is  evidently  a  mixture  of  the  other  two.  That 
of  A  B  L  is  the  most  concise  and  probable  (see  Meyer). 

Do  we  ask  why  this  circumstance  made  so  profound  an 
impression  on  Jesus  ?  First,  it  aroused  within  Him  the  feel- 
ing of  His  sovereignty  over  the  Gentile  world.  Religious 
wants  expressed  by  Gentiles,  and  to  Him !  It  is,  as  it  were, 
the  first  bursting  forth  of  a  new  world.  But  this  sovereignty 
of  Jesus  over  the  Gentiles  could  only  be  realized  so  far  as  He 
should  Himself  be  freed  from  His  Jewish  covering,  and  raised 
to  a  new  form  of  existence.  Hence  His  thoughts  turned  directly 
to  the  fact  by  which  alone  this  new  order  of  things  could  be 
realized :  the  way  of  Calvary  unveiled  itself  before  Him.  Did 
He  not  know  that  it  was  from  the  height  of  a  cross  tliat  He 
would  draw  all  men  unto  Him?  (ii.  19,  iii.  14,  15,  x.  15,  16). 
Hence,  instead  of  answering  yes  or  no  to  the  question  ad- 
dressed to  Him,  He  was  absorbed  in  the  reflections  it  called 
forth.  The  Gentiles  were  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  :  it  was  the  signal  that  for  Himself  (w.  23-30^, 
for  the  human  race  (w.  31-33),  and  especially  for  Israel  (vv. 
34-36),  a  decisive  hour  had  come. 

This  discourse  contains  an  indirect  reply  to  the  request  of  the 
Greeks :  "  The  time  for  my  intercourse  with  the  Gentiles  is  in- 
deed at  hand,  but  it  is  not  yet  come."  This  answer,  however, 
though  implicitly  a  negative  one,  may  not  have  prevented  Him, 
in  crossing  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  from  testifying  for  these 
Greeks  tlie  sympathy  wliich  He  ever  extended  to  those  who 
sought  Him.  St.  John  is  silent  on  this  point,  because  the  im- 
portance of  the  scene  was  in  his  eyes  of  a  different  kind.  As 
Luthardt  says  :  In  his  history,  it  is  not  the  external  part,  but  its 
moral  significance,  with  which  he  is  chiefly  concerned ;  and  this 
was  in  the  present  instance  the  impression  made  on  Jesus, 
and  the  discourse  in  which  that  impression  was  manifested. 

Ver.  23.  "Jesus  answered^  them,  The  hour  is  come,  that  the 

^  N  B  L  X  :  aroKfitirtu  instead  of  «n*^vaTo,  which  is  the  reatling  of  T.  11 
with  13  Mjj.  It.  Syr. 
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Son  of  man  should  he  glorified." — ^ AireKpivaro  is  not  al)Solutely 
synonymous  with  direKpiOr)  (see  on  ver.  19).  This  question 
rather  gave  rise  to  a  meditation  than  to  a  direct  reply  on  the 
part  of  Jesus. — The  first  words :  The  hour  is  come,  contain  the 
germ  of  the  whole  discourse  which  follows,  and  which  is 
entirely  devoted  to  disclosing  the  importance  of  the  time  then 
present.  First,  to  Jesus  Himself,  it  was  the  hour  of  His 
personal  transformation,  and  of  His  return  to  the  divine  con- 
dition, by  the  painful  passage  of  death.  What  had  just  taken 
place  made  him  perceive  that  this  was  now  imminent.  "  It  is 
arbitrary  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  apply  the  expression  Zo^aaOrj- 
vai,  to  he  glorified,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  and  to  the  extension  of  His  kingdom  among  the 
Gentiles  "  (Liicke,  Eeuss).  The  last  words  of  vv.  25,  26  show 
that  Jesus  was  thinking  first  of  all  of  the  exaltation  of  His 
Person  to  heaven :  His  agency  among  the  Gentiles  would  be 
only  a  consequence  of  this  change  (xvii.  1,  2,  5).  The  term : 
Son  of  man,  is  inspired  by  the  feeling  of  His  inseparable 
union  with  human  nature,  which  is  to  be  raised  in  Him,  its 
representative,  to  the  possession  of  the  divine  condition. 
It  is  then  that  He  will  be  able  to  communicate  without 
impediment  with  the  Greeks  and  the  whole  world.  At 
ver.  24  Jesus  expresses  by  a  figure,  and  at  ver.  25  in  plain 
terms,  the  painful  condition  upon  which  this  glorification 
depends : 

Ver.  24.  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  a  corn  of 
wheat  fall  into  the  earth  and  die,  it  ahideth  alone  :  hut  if  it  die,  it 
hringeth  forth  much  fruit." — Jesus  states  what  must  happen  to 
Him  before  He  can  respond  to  those  needs  of  which  the  first 
symptoms  have  just  been  manifested.  As  long  as  a  grain  of 
wheat  remains  in  the  granary,  it  is  indeed  in  safety,  but  is 
without  the  power  of  reproduction  ;  as  soon  as  it  is  cast  into 
the  earth,  its  coverings  decompose,  and  it  perishes  as  a  grain, 
but  only  to  be  born  again  in  a  multitude  of  grains  like  itself. 
This  figure  was  perhaps  the  more  apt,  inasmuch  as  the  gi'ain 
of  wheat  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  Greek  mysteries. 
— The  strong  affirmation,  Amen,  Amen,  refers  to  the  contrast 
which  Jesus  knew  to  exist  between  this  painful  necessity  and 
the  glory  of  which  His  disciples  dreamed. 

Ver.  25.  Application  of  the  figure:  "He  tliat  lovcth  his  life 
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loseth  it ;  *  and  he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world  slmll  keep 
it  in  life  eternal." — From  the  connection  of  ver.  23  with 
ver.  24,  and  of  ver.  24  with  ver,  25,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Jesus  applied  this  sentence  to  Himself.  He  thereby 
declared  Himself  to  be  subjected  to  that  fundamental  law  of 
human  life  which  He  had  so  frequently  applied  to  His  dis- 
ciples (Jklatt.  X.  39,  xvL  25  ;  Mark  viii.  35  ;  Luke  ix.  24, 
xvii  33).  By  the  expression  his  life,  ^Irv^n,  Jesus  meant  the 
breath  of  natural  Ufe,  and  all  the  faculties  with  which  it  is 
endowed.  This  physical  and  psychical  life  was  good,  inas- 
much as  it  was  the  starting-point  of  human  existence,  and 
Jesus  HimseK  possessed  it.  But  it  was  not  destined  to  main- 
tain and  perpetuate  itself  as  such ;  it  was  to  be  transformed 
by  a  divine  force  into  a  better  life,  a  life  spiritual  and  eternal ; 
and  to  reach  this  it  must  be  given,  sacrificed,  immolated,  re- 
nounced. Otherwise,  after  having  flourished  for  a  moment 
with  more  or  less  of  satisfaction,  it  perishes  and  withers  for 
ever.  This  law  applies  also  to  a  pure  being,  and  to  his  law- 
ful tastes.  All  that  is  not  given  to  God  by  an  act  of  volun- 
tary immolation  bears  within  it  the  germ  of  death.  Hence, 
suppose  that  Jesus,  seeking  only  His  personal  safety,  had  now 
gone  to  the  Greeks  to  play  among  them  the  part  of  a  sage, 
or  to  organize  the  state  like  another  Solon,  He  might  indeed 
thus  have  saved  His  life,  but  would  in  reality  have  lost  it, 
Not  having  given  it  up  to  God,  He  could  not  have  received 
it  from  Him  glorified  (ver.  23).  Thus  kept  by  Him,  it  would 
have  remained  doomed  to  sterility  and  earthly  frailty.  It  was 
by  renouncing  the  part  of  a  sage  that  He  became  a  Christ, 
by  renouncing  the  throne  of  a  Solomon  that  He  obtained 
that  of  God.  Lange,  with  much  depth  of  perception,  points 
out  that  this  saying  included  the  judgment  of  Hellenism. 
For  what  was  Greek  civilization  but  human  life  cultivated 
from  the  view-point  of  enjoyment,  and  withdrawn  from  the 
law  of  sacrifice  ? — It  is  more  probable  that  the  present  loseth 
(a-jroWvei)  was  replaced  by  the  future  shall  lose  (d-TroXea-ec) 
than  the  reverse.  This  substitution  would  take  place  under 
the  influence  of  the  following  proposition.  The  expression 
loses  it  goes  beyond  that  of  ver.  24  :  ahideth  alone. — The  term 

*  N  B  L  :  ««r»xxt»ii  {loses  it)  instead  of  «T4A.iru  {sludl  lose  it),  which  is  the 
reading  of  T.  R.  with  the  other  Mjj. 
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aiaetv,  to  hate,  here  includes  the  idea  of  a  generous  contempt, 
and  well  characterizes  the  noble  ambition  which  aims  higher 
than  this  world.  The  expression  :  in  life  eternal,  opposed  as  it 
here  is  to :  in  this  world,  refers  not  only  to  the  superior 
nature  of  this  life,  but  also  to  the  future  epoch  in  which  it 
shall  be  perfectly  developed. — This  moral  axiom,  by  which 
the  Master's  life  is  ruled,  applies  also  to  that  of  the  disciple : 

Ver.  26.  "  If  any  man  serve  me,  let  him  follow  me;  and 
vjihere  I  am,  there  also  shall  my  servant  he :  if^  any  man  serve 
me,  him  will  my  Father  honour" — Folloio,  i.e.  in  the  way  of 
sacrifice,  which  is  also  that  of  glorious  transfiguration.  The 
expression  :  where  I  am,  is  a  present  of  anticipation,  referring 
to  the  Lord's  state  of  heavenly  glory,  as  the  promise :  there 
also  shall  my  servant  he,  does  to  the  faithful  disciple's  partici- 
pation in  that  state  (xviii.  24). — Tifirjcrei,  will  honour,  recalls 
the  should  he  glorified,  Zo^aady,  of  ver.  23  with  respect  to 
Jesus.  The  Father  will  as  certainly  honour  the  faithful  servant 
as  He  has  glorified  the  Master.  This  is  in  both  cases  truly 
to  hec2o  the  life  which  they  give.  Perhaps  Andrew  and  Philip 
had  felt  some  carnal  satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  these  strangers 
thus  ready  to  do  homage  to  Jesus.  But  He,  who  was  so  con- 
stantly accustomed  to  repress  in  His  own  case  even  the 
lawful  aspirations  of  natural  life,  silenced  them  with  a  word 
in  that  of  His  disciples.  He  thus  revealed  to  them,  as 
Luthardt  observes,  the  condition  by  which  alone  they  could 
extend  His  kingdom  among  all  nations,  and  that  condition 
was  their  own  death.  But  having  thus  announced  the  law 
which  obliged  them  to  die,  He  immediately  felt  in  His  whole 
being  the  reaction  of  this  formidable  thought. 

Vv.  27,  28.  "Now  is  my  soid  troubled;  and  what  shall  I 
say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour :  hut  for  this  cause  came 
I  to  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  Thy  narfie!' — The  sold,  "^jrv^rj,  is 
the  seat  of  the  natural,  as  the  spirit,  irvevfia,  is  that  of  the 
religious  emotions  (see  on  xi.  33).  Jesus  here  used  the  first 
of  these  terms,  because  it  was  the  prospect  of  His  personal 
sorrows  which  at  this  moment  moved  Him. — The  perf  rerd- 
paKTUL,  is  troid)led,  indicates  the  condition  into  which  the  Lord 
found  Himself  plunged.  This  inward  trouble  revealed  itself 
to  Him  especially  by  the  unusual  hesitation  which  He  ex- 
^  N  B  D  L  X,  It.  Syr.  omit  *«<  before  ia»  th. 
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perienced  when  about  to  pour  out  His  feelings  in  prayer. 
Generally,  He  had  a  distinct  view  as  to  what  He  should  ask 
of  the  Father ;  now  tliis  certainty  was  absent.  Like  the 
believer  in  the  state  described  by  St.  Paul  in  Eom.  viii.  26,  He 
knew  not  what  to  pray  for,  and  asks  Himself :  What  shall  I 
say  ?  This  question  was,  properly  speaking,  addressed  neither 
to  man  nor  to  God,  but  to  Himself.  For  His  sacrifice  was  a 
voluntary  one ;  He  might  yet,  if  He  thought  good,  ask  God 
to  release  Him  from  it  And  the  Father  would  now,  as  ever, 
have  heard  Him,  even  if  He  had  had  to  send  twelve  legions 
of  angels.  But  would  not  the  prayer  which  rescued  Him 
ruin  the  world  ?  Jesus  did  not  feel  Himself  at  liberty  to 
pray  thus.  He  had  advanced  too  far  on  the  road  to  the  cross 
to  stop  so  near  the  end.  Eenouncing,  then,  the  cry  of  nature, 
He  gave  utterance  to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit :  Father,  glorify 
Thy  name.  This  was  His  real  prayer,  the  definite  request 
in  which  His  filial  heart  entirely  poured  itself  forth,  and 
which  restored  His  serenity :  "  Do  with  me  what  Thou  wilt, 
provided  Thou  art  glorified  thereby ! "  •  The  word  now  charac- 
terized His  present  anguish  as  an  anticipation  of  that  which 
awaited  Him  in  presence  of  the  cross,  novj  already,  though  the 
hour  is  still  distant. — After  the  question :  WTiat  shall  I  say  ? 
there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  interrogative  turn  which  we 
have  given  to  the  prayer :  "  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour." 
This  was  the  prayer  to  which  nature  prompted  Him ;  He 
expressed  it  hypothetically,  to  teach  His  disciples  to  silence, 
in  every  similar  position  (ver.  26),  the  voice  of  the  flesh, 
and  always  to  let  that  of  the  spirit  prevail  before  God. 
Llicke,  Meyer,  and  Hengstenberg  regard  these  words  as  a 
positive  prayer :  "  Deliver  me  from  the  necessity  of  dying." 
But  then  how  should  we  understand  the  next  sentence, 
which  would  in  this  case  be  an  immediate  withdrawal  of  this 
request  ?  So  abrupt  a  transition  of  feeling  is  impossible. 
The  prayer  at  Gethsemane  is  appealed  to,  but  there  Jesus 
began  by  saying :  if  it  be  possible,  and  also  expressly  desig- 
nated the  contrast  between  the  two  cries  by  the  word 
■jtX^v,  nevertheless,  while  here  the  contrast  would  be  abso- 
lute and  left  unexplained.  Luthardt  feels  this,  and  pro- 
poses to  understand  (twcov,  save  me,  not  in  the  sense  of: 
"  Save  me  from  death,"  but  in  that  of :  "  Bring  me  victoriously 
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through  it."  This  expedient  is,  however,  excluded  by  the 
adversative  particle  aXKa,  hut,  which  follows.  For  there  is  no 
opposition  between :  "  to  have  come  to  this  hour,"  and :  "  to  go 
victoriously  through  it." — Thus,  whatever  turn  we  give  to  this 
phrase,  we  cannot  help  seeing  in  it  a  hypothetical  prayer ;  it 
was  the  cry  of  nature,  if  Jesus  had  suffered  nature  to  speak. 
In  the  words  which  follow  He  expresses,  first,  what  resilly 
hindered  Him  from  addressing  such  a  request  to  God — it 
would  be  the  negation  of  all  that  He  had  as  yet  done  and 
suffered  ; — then  the  prayer  in  which  His  heart  definitely 
found  repose,  the  cry  of  the  spirit  which  alone  remained 
when  once  the  moment  of  trouble  had  passed  :  glorify  Thy 
name,.  Nothing  can  be  more  instructive  than  the  sight  of 
this  contrast  between  the  two  factors  which  claimed  the 
empire  over  His  will.  The  struggle  is  like  one  of  those 
fissures  in  its  crust  .which  enables  science  to  fathom  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  It  lets  us  read  the  very  inmost  depths  of  the 
Lord's  being.  And  what  do  we  discover  ?  Just  the  reverse 
of  that  impassive  Jesus  attributed  by  criticism  to  St.  John. 

The  expressions :  for  this  cmise  and  to  this  hour,  seem  to 
constitute  a  pleonasm.  This  proposition  might  be  taken  as  a 
question :  "  Is  it  then  for  this  cause  that  I  am  come  to  this 
hour  ? " — that  is  to  say,  to  seek  to  defer  it  indefinitely ;  or  the 
words  for  this  hour  might  be  made  an  explanatory  apposition 
to  for  this  cause :  "  It  is  for  this  cause  that  I  came  (here  below) " 
— that  is  to  say,  for  this  hour.  Both  these  meanings  are 
forced — the  first,  because  of  the  interrogations  which  precede ; 
the  second,  because  et9  is  not  a  natural  iteration  of  8id,  but 
rather  the  direct  regimen  of  rfkOov,  in  opposition  to  aSiaov  ex. 
Hengstenberg  explains  :  "  It  is  that  my  soul  might  be  troubled 
that  I  came  to  this  hour,"  which  is  still  more  forced.  Lucke 
and  Meyer  refer  the  words  for  this  cause  to  the  idea  of  the 
prayer  which  follows:  for  the  glorification  of  the  Father's 
name.  But  this  is  doing  violence  beyond  measure  to  the 
phrase ;  while  it  seems  quite  natural  to  understand  the  neuter 
TovTo,  this,  as  a  slightly  mysterious  expression  of  the  something 
which  had  just  plunged  His  soul  into  so  much  trouble,  the 
gloomy  and  unspeakable  events  of  the  hour  which  was  draw- 
ing near,  and  which  He  felt  tempted  to  remove  by  prayer.  It 
is  because  of  (Bta)  this  death  which  I  am  to  undergo  (touto)  that 
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I  have  held  on  to  this  honr.  Wliat  He  had  done  and  borne 
with  a  view  to  the  cross  would  not  suffer  Him  to  relax  at  the 
moment  when  the  hour  of  this  terrible  punishment  was  at 
length  about  to  strike  (comp.  iii.  14). 

M.  Colani,  in  his  criticism  of  Eenan's  Vie  de  Jims,  by  a 
strange  inadvertence  puts  into  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  the 
words  :  "  Father,  glorify  my  name,"  an  expression  which  he  says 
is  unmeaning,  except  from  the  view-point  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Logos.^  Nothing  ie  better  calculated  to  show  the  differ- 
ence which  exists  between  the  profoundly  human  Jesus  of  St. 
John  and  the  fantastic  and  metaphysical  Christ  imputed  by 
criticism  to  this  evangelist  than  this  writer's  involuntary 
alteration  of  the  text  of  this  prayer.  If,  after  this,  M.  Colani 
can  see  in  this  sublime  scene  only  "  an  emblematic  and  almost 
simulated  agony,"  whose  is  the  fault  ? 

The  most  admirable  feature  in  this  passage  is  the  perfectly 
human  character  of  the  struggle  between  nature  and  spirit  in 
the  heart  of  Jesus ;  the  next  is  the  sincerity  and  candour  with 
which  He  expressed  His  inmost  feelings,  His  weakness  (Heb. 
V.  2),  before  all  the  people,  without  fearing  to  let  them  witness 
His  distress  at  the  prospect  of  His  approaching  sufferings. — 
This  scene  was,  as  is  generally  acknowledged,  the  prelude  to 
that  of  Gethsemane.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  latter 
Jesus  at  the  climax  of  His  anguish  really  utters  the  cry :  "  Save 
me  from  this  hour!"  which  He  here  hesitates  to  pronounce.  This 
slight  shade  of  distinction,  so  suitable  to  the  difference  of  the 
two  situations,  proves  the  strictly  historical  character  of  both. 
As  to  the  view  that  St,  John  omitted  from  his  Gospel  the 
scene  in  Gethsemane  as  incompatible  with  the  divine  character 
of  the  Logos,  it  falls  of  itself  before  the  passage  we  are  studying. 

Lastly,  how  admirable  is  the  gradation  between  Luke 
xii.  49,  50,  John  xii.  27,  and  the  scene  in  Gethsemane! — a 
gradation  which  so  naturally  depicts  the  increasing  emotion 
with  which  Jesus  slowly  drew  near  to  the  cross. 

Eenan  observes  on  this  passage :  "  Here  are  verses  which 
exhibit  an  unmistakeable  historical  stamp.  They  give  the 
obscure  and  isolated  episode  of  the  Greeks  who  applied  to 
Philip.  Notice  the  part  played  by  this  apostle ;  this  Gospel  is 
the  only  one  which  knows  anything  of  it." 

*  RewA  de  nuologie,  third  series,  vol.  L  p.  382. 
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Vv.  2  8  J,  29.  "Then  came  there  a  voice  from  heaven:  I  have 
"both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.  The  people  then, 
that  stood  hy  and  ^  heard,  said  that  it  thundered :  others  said.  An 
angel  spaJce  to  Him." — Each  time  that  the  Son  performed  a 
great  act  of  personal  consecration,  the  Father  answered  by  a 
sensible  manifestation  of  approval.  What  had  happened  at 
the  baptism  and  at  the  transfiguration  was  renewed.  Now — 
when  the  ministry  of  Jesus  was  ending,  and  He  was  devoting 
Himself  to  death — or  never  was  the  time  for  the  Father  to  affix 
publicly  to  His  work  and  person  the  seal  of  His  satisfaction. 

Liicke,  de  Wette,  and  even  Hengstenberg,  view  this  voice 
from  heaven  as  a  mere  clap  of  thunder,  to  which  Jesus,  by 
reason  of  the  coincidence  of  this  natural  phenomenon  with 
His  prayer,  gave  a  free  interpretation  in  the  sense  pointed  out 
by  the  evangelist.  The  Eabbis  gave  to  prophetic  voices  and 
mysterious  inspirations,  sometimes  arising  in  the  heart  on  the 
occasion  of  a  word  accidentally  heard,  the  name  of  b^p  T\2, 
daughter  of  the  voice.  But  this  name  dates  from  an  antecedent 
era,  and  is  applied  only  to  the  human  voice.  Besides,  accord- 
ing to  St.  John,  this  was  not  a  stroke  of  thunder  interpreted 
by  Jesus  as  a  voice  from  heaven,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  voice 
from  heaven  taken  by  some  of  the  bystanders  for  a  clap  of 
thunder.  And,  finally,  can  it  be  supposed  that  St,  John — 
nay,  that  Jesus  Himself  (comp.  vv.  3 1  and  3  2) — would  trans- 
form a  purely  material  sound  into  a  positive  divine  saying  ? 
Some  even  among  the  crowd  discerned  articulate  language  in 
this  sound,  and  the  text  will  not  suffer  us  to  regard  this 
phenomenon  as  other  than  supernatural. — The  past,  /  hxtve 
glorified,  refers  to  the  Lord's  ministry  in  Israel,  now  drawing 
to  its  close ;  the  future,  I  will  glorify,  to  the  approaching 
agency  of  Jesus  upon  the  whole  world,  when  from  the  midst 
of  His  glory  He  would  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles. 
Between  these  two  great  works  which  the  Father  effects  by 
the  Son,  lies  that  hour  of  suffering  and  death  which  is  the 
necessary  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  He  would  not 
then  draw  back  from  this  hour. — And  was  it  not  well  accom- 
panied ?  "  Before  it  .  .  .  the  name  of  God  glorified  in  Israel ; 
after  it  .  .  .  the  name  of  God  glorified  in  the  whole  world ; " 
this  was  indeed  the  most  consoling  answer  to  the  filial  heart 
*  N  D  Cop.  omit  »tu  before  axeurat. 
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of  Jesus  (xvii.  1,  2,  4,  5). — The  two  Kai,  both  .  .  .  and,  bring 
out  the  close  relation  between  the  work  done  and  the  work  to 
be  done :  "  I  who  have  effected  the  one,  shall  be  able  also  to 
accomplish  the  other." 

The  whole  multitude  heard  a  noise ;  but  the  meaning  of 
the  voice  was  only  perceived  by  each  in  proportion  to  his 
spiritual  intelligence.  Thus,  the  wild  beast  perceives  only  a 
sound  in  the  human  voice ;  the  trained  animal  discovers  a 
meaning,  a  command,  for  example,  which  it  immediately 
obeys  ;  man  alone  discerns  therein  a  thmtght. — *0;^Xo9 :  "  the 
greater  number  ; "  aXXot :  others,  "  in  smaller  number  "  (comp. 
Acts  ix.  7  with  xxii  9,  xxvi  13,  14). — The  perf.  XeXa- 
XrjKev,  instead  of  the  Aorist,  signifies  that  in  their  eyes  Jesus 
was  from  henceforth  an  individual  in  possession  of  a  celestial 
message. 

Vv.  30—32.  "Jesus  answered  and  said.  This  voice ^  came 
not  because  of  me,  hut  for  your  sakes.  Now  is  the  judgment  of 
this  world:  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world^  he  cast  out. 
And  I,  when  I  have  been  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw 
all^  men  unto  me." — These  words  are  the  development  of  the 
promise  just  made  by  God,  to  glorify  His  name  by  Jesus  in 
the  future  as  He  has  glorified  it  in  the  past. — ^When  Jesus 
said  this  voice  was  not  heard  for  His  sake.  He  does  not  mean 
that  He  had  no  need  of  being  strengthened,  but  that  He  had 
no  need  of  being  so  by  a  sensible  manifestation.  What  the 
step  of  the  Greeks  had  been  to  Him  in  making  Him  feel 
the  gravity  of  the  present  hour  to  Himself,  this  heavenly 
manifestation  was  to  be  to  them,  by  revealing  to  them  the 
gravity  of  the  present  crisis  to  themselves,  first  with  respect 
to  the  world  in  general  (vv.  31,  32),  and  then  more  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  Israel  (w.  35,  36). — As  to  the  world, 
this  hour  was  one  of  deepest  revolution.  It  was  the  signal, 
first,  of  its  judgment  (ver.  31a),  then  of  the  expulsion  of  its 
ancient  master  (ver.  316),  and,  lastly,  of  the  accession  of  its 
new  Sovereign  (ver.  3  2).    The  word  wv,  now,  at  the  beginning 


^  T.  R.  with  11  Mjj.  (E  F  G,  etc.)  :  avm  n  ^uin,  instead  of  n  fuvti  aurr,  in 
7  Mj_j.  (S  A  B,  etc.). 

*  N  omits  the  words  »«»  »  "fX"*  *■•  *•  "««"■»"»  and  replaces  them  by  ««« (con- 
fusing the  two  Tsv  Ktr/iiu  Taurtu). 

^  Instead  of  trxirai,  K  I>i  It.  Vg.  read  r«»r«  (each  man  or  aU  things). 
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of  the  first  two  propositions,  expressly  brings  out  the  decisive 
nature  of  the  present  moment  with  respect  to  the  human  race. 

To  judge  is  to  verify  the  moral  condition.  The  judgment 
of  the  world  is  based  upon  the  cross,  inasmuch  as  this  dis- 
closes, as  completely  as  possible,  the  moral  condition  of  man 
in  his  natural  state.  Man,  by  raising  this  throne  for  Jesus, 
judged  himself,  and  manifested  that  rebellion  and  enmity 
against  God  which  is  in  the  depths  of  his  heart.  Having 
erected  it,  he  judges  himself  still  more  decidedly  by  his 
relation  thereto ;  for  either  by  faith  he  finds  therein  his  salva- 
tion, or  by  unbelief  his  condemnation.  And  of  this  choice, 
the  final  judgment  would  be  only  the  ratification.  Thus  the 
judgment  of  the  world  dates  from  Good  Friday.  Its  first 
external  manifestation  was  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  its 
second  will  be  the  judgment  of  the  church ;  its  third,  the 
last  judgment.  Comp.  the  discourses  in  Matt.  xxiv.  and  xxv., 
delivered  on  the  very  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Jesus 
uttered  the  words  with  which  we  are  engaged. 

But,  while  the  crime  of  the  cross  disclosed  the  moral 
condition  of  the  world,  it  also  filled  up  the  measure  of  toler- 
ance granted  to  the  perversity  of  its  prince.  The  crucifixion 
of  the  Son  of  God  was  the  most  odious  and  most  unpardon- 
able transgression  of  Satan  ;  this  crime  put  an  end  to  the 
long-sufiering  of  God  towards  him,  and  consequently  to  his 
dominion  over  mankind.  The  Rabbis  habitually  designate 
Satan  the  prince  of  the  world,  but  place  the  Jews  outside  his 
kingdom,  while  Jesus  includes  them  as  well  as  the  heathen 
therein  (ch.  viii).  Out  signifies  not  only  out  of  his  office 
and  power,  but  chiefly  out  of  the  world,  his  ancient  realm,  as 
is  shown  by  the  connection  of  these  words  with  those  which 
precede  them,  and  the  opposition  between  vv.  31  and  32  (eV 

The  overthrow  of  the  throne  of  the  former  monarch  co- 
incides with  the  accession  of  the  new  Sovereign.  Jesus 
declares  Himself  appointed  to  fill  this  part:  Kayo),  and  I. 
But,  strange  to  say,  while  substituting  His  power  for  that  of 
Satan,  it  is  not  upon  this  earth,  whence  Satan  is  cast  out, 
that  He  will  establish  His  kingdom.  He  will  not  become,  as 
the  Jews  expected,  the  successor  of  His  adversary,  and  conse- 
quently another  prince  of  this  world ;  He  as  well  as  His  rival 
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will  leave  the  earth ;  He  will  be  raised  from  it,  and  above 
it,  and  it  wiU  be  in  a  higher  sphere  that  He  will  draw  to 
Himself  His  subjects  and  realize  His  kingdom.  However 
little  familiar  we  may  be  with  the  language  of  Jesus,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  expression  to  be  lifted  up  must  be 
understood  here  in  the  same  amphibological  sense  as  at  iii. 
14  and  viii  28.  His  lifting  up  upon  the  cross,  that  throne 
of  love  on  which  the  eyes  of  believers  throughout  the  whole 
world  are  fixed,  appears  to  Him  as  the  gloriously  ironical 
emblem  of  His  elevation  to  the  throne  of  glory.  And  this 
comparison  is  based  upon  a  deep  truth.  For  was  it  not  the 
cross  which  created  the  abyss  between  Christ  and  the  world 
(GaL  vi.  14),  and  rendered  the  purely  heavenly  form  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  for  the  present  necessary  ?  The  earth,  after 
being  moistened  with  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  could  not 
be  glorified  till  it  had  passed  through  destruction  and  renewal. 
Meyer  alleges  against  the  double  sense  of  the  term  to  he 
lifted  up,  the  regimen  e/c  t^9  7^9,  from  the  earth,  as  proving 
that  Jesus  was  thinking  not  of  His  death,  but  of  His  ascen- 
sion. It  is  very  evident  that  the  expression  from  the  earth 
does  not  refer  only  to  the  small  distance  between  the  ground 
and  the  feet  of  the  crucified.  From  or  out  of  the  earth, 
designates  an  ignominious  expulsion  from  earthly  existence 
by  any  capital  punishment.  It  is  the  word  to  he  lifted  up, 
which  contains  an  allusion  to  the  particular  punishment  of 
the  cross.  But  who  can  fail  to  feel  that  the  expression  out  of 
the  earth  would  be  out  of  place  if  referred  only  to  the 
ascension  ?  The  natural  regimen  in  this  case  would  have 
been :  to  heaven. 

The  cross  and  the  ascension  united  freed  Jesus  from  all 
earthly  ties  and  national  obligations,  and  placed  Him  in  a 
position  to  extend  His  agency  to  the  whole  world,  to  become 
the  Lord  of  all  (Eom.  x.  1 2).  "  I  will  draw  all  to  Me  ;  "  all, 
not  Jews  only,  but  all  men,  especially  the  Greeks.  It  is 
this  word  all  and  this  future  will  draw  which  evidently  con- 
tain an  answer  to  the  request  that  elicited  this  discourse. 
The  hour  for  the  call  of  the  Greeks  was  undoubtedly  at  hand, 
but  another  hour  must  strike  first ! — Many  restrict  the  all  to 
the  elect ;  others  understand  it  in  the  sense  of :  "  men  of  all 
nations."     Meyer,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  find  in  it  the 
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notion  of  final  universal  salvation.  But  iXKvetv,  to  draw,  does 
not  necessaiily  imply  effectual  drawing.  The  word  may- 
relate  solely  to  the  preaching  of  the  cross  in  the  whole  world, 
and  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  accompanies  it. 
This  heavenly  drawing  is  not  irresistible. — The  last  word,  to 
me,  brings  out  the  personal  situation  of  Jesus  as  the  supra- 
terrestrial  centre  of  the  Divine  kingdom.  Once  raised  to 
heaven,  Jesus  will  draw  around  Him  a  new  people,  strangers 
to  earth,  and  like  Himself  of  heavenly  nature.  His  spiritual 
body.  He  will  Himself  be  both  the  author  and  the  end 
of  this  divine  attraction. 

These  two  verses  sum  up  the  whole  history  of  the  Church, 
whether  from  the  negative  and  polemic  point  of  view,  the 
destruction  of  Satan,  or  from  the  positive,  the  gradual  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Ver.  33.  "Now  this  He  said,  signifying  what  death  He 
would  die." — This  explanation  of  St.  John  is  declared  in- 
correct by  many  modern  interpreters  (Meyer,  Eeuss,  etc.) ;  for, 
in  their  opinion,  the  preceding  saying  refers  not  to  the  cross, 
but  to  the  ascension.  But  the  apostle  does  not  say  BrjXcSv, 
declaring,  but  uses  the  term  a-ij/Maiveiv,  which  signifies  indi- 
cating, giving  to  understand ;  and  we  have  just  seen  that,  by 
giving  His  thought  this  form,  Jesus  really  indicated  the 
kind  of  death  He  was  about  to  die.  Hence  St.  John's 
remark  attributes  nothing  to  Jesus  which  was  not  really  in 
His  mind. 

This  passage,  in  which  our  Lord,  after  shuddering  at  the 
view  of  His  cross,  encouraged  Himself  by  portraying  in  broad 
outlines  the  immense  revolution  it  would  effect,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  passage  of  St.  Paul,  Col.  ii.  14,  15,  in  which 
that  apostle  represents  Jesus  as  making  a  show  of  the  infernal 
powers,  despoiling  them  of  their  power  and  triumphing  over 
them  upon  the  cross.  Comp.  also  the  passage,  2  Cor.  v.  14-1 7, 
according  to  which  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  virtual  prin- 
ciple of  life  for  the  whole  human  race,  and  the  means  of 
universal  renewal :  "  It  is  a  new  creation :  old  things  are 
passed  away)  behold,  all  things  are  become  new." 

Ver.  34.  "  The  people  answered  Him}  We  have  heard  out  of 
the  law  that  Christ  dbideth  for  ever :  and  how  sayest  thou,  The 
'  K  B  L  X  add  *vt  to  a*t*fiin. 
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Son  of  man  must  he  Uftcd  up  ?  who  is  this  Son  of  mxin  ?  " — 
According  to  the  Jewish  programme,  the  Messianic  kingdom 
was  simply  a  glorified  earth,  and  the  Messiah  the  perpetual 
Sovereign  of  this  new  Eden.  And  now  Jesus — who,  as  the 
triumphal  entry  proved,  aspired  to  Messianic  dignity — was 
transporting  the  kingdom,  together  with  His  own  person,  to 
another  sphere !  This  was  to  the  multitude  a  contradiction 
not  to  be  solved.  "  How  sayest  TJum  ? "  Sv,  Thou,  is  here 
opposed  to  the  law  and  those  who  explained  it. — The 
passages  to  which  the  Jews  allude  are  those  in  which  the 
Messiah  is  represented  as  founding  an  everlasting  empire  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Gentile  kingdoms  (Isa.  ix.  6  ;  Ps.  ex.  2-4 ; 
Dan.  vii.  14,  etc.). — On  the  term  the  law,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  409. — 
To  solve  this  difficulty,  the  objectors  themselves  put  forth  a 
supposition.  Jesus  was  accustomed  to  call  Himself  the  Son 
of  man ;  could  this  name,  in  His  mouth,  designate  some  other 
individual  than  the  Christ  ?  This  supposition  has  some 
resemblance  to  that  which  John  the  Baptist  seems  to  have 
entertained  in  prison  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  168).  The  Jews,  then, 
in  asking :  "  Who  is  this  Son  of  man  ? "  do  not  mean  to  say : 
"Is  it  thyself,  or  some  one  else?"  (comp.  ver.  23),  but: 
"  Wliat  is  the  part  to  be  played  by  this  individual,  thus  differ- 
ing from  the  Messiah,  in  the  final  drama  ?  "  Comp.  the  "  Who 
art  thou?"  of  i.  19.  Meyer  understands,  "What  strange 
Messiah  is  this  who  is  to  depart  ? "  But  in  this  sense  we 
should  have  had,  not :  "  Who  is  this  Son  of  man  ? "  but :  "  What 
kind  of  Christ  is  this  ?  " — This  answer  of  the  people  proves 
that  the  title  "  Son  of  man  "  was  not  used  in  Israel  to  designate 
the  Messiah,  and  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  originating  with 
Jesus  Himself  (vol.  ii.  p.  180).  On  this  point  we  agree  with 
M.  ColanL^ 

Vv.  35,  36.  "  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Yet  a  little  while  is 
the  light  with  you?     Walk  while  ^  ye  have  tJie  light,  lest  darkness 

^  Jiaua-Christ  et  lea  croyancea  messianiquea  de  son  temps,  p.  75  sqq.  But 
how  can  this  author  say  :  "  We  must  go  back  at  least  four  months  (viii.  28)  to 
find  this  title  of  '  Son  of  man'  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  "  ?  He  forgets  ver.  23,  which 
immediately  precedes. 

2  T.  K,  with  AEFGHSVaa,  Mnn.  and  Syr.,  reads  :  fcif  v/tu» ;  K  B  D  K 
L  M  X  n,  20  Mnn.  It.  Vg.  Cop.  :  i.  v/ti,. 

'ABDKLXn,  4  Mnn.  have  •»  instead  of  •*»»,  which  is  the  reading  of 
T.  R.  with  11  Mjj. 
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come  upon  yov, :  for  he  that  walketh  in  darkness  Jcnoweth  not 
whither  he  goeth.  While  ^  ye  have  the  light,  helieve  in  the  light, 
that  ye  may  he  the  children  of  light.  Tliese  things  spake  Jesus, 
and  departed,  and  did  hide  Himself  from,  them." — It  was  no 
longer  the  time  for  instruction  and  discussion.  Hence  Jesus 
did  not  give  a  direct  answer,  but  addressed  a  last  appeal  to 
their  Israelite  consciousness,  and  made  them  feel  the  serious- 
ness of  the  present  hour  to  themselves  and  the  whole  nation. 
This  is  the  reason  why  St.  John  says  elirev,  He  said.  He  de- 
clared, instead  of  aTreKplOr),  He  answered.  The  last  hour  of 
the  day  of  salvation  had  arrived,  the  sun  was  about  to  set  for 
Israel.  Let  each  hasten  to  believe ;  for,  once  deprived  of 
Jesus,  the  heavenly  revealer,  the  nation  would  be  like  a  tra- 
veller lost  at  night  and  wandering  aimlessly.  We  have  seen 
that  vv.  31  and  32  contained  the  history  of  the  church,  this  (ver. 
35)  sums  up  that  of  Israel  after  the  time  when  Jesus  spake. 
The  preaching  of  the  apostles  was,  it  is  true,  yet  granted  to 
this  people ;  but,  when  once  launched  upon  the  declivity  of 
unbelief,  how  could  they  as  a  nation  change  their  direction  ? 
And  this  last  favour,  the  apostolic  preaching,  after  having  been 
welcomed  by  individuals  only,  was  soon  withdrawn  from  the 
nation.  Since  then,  Israel  has  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of 
this  world,  like  a  caravan  without  a  goal  and  without  a  guide. 
— nepiTraTclv,  to  walk,  to  advance  towards  an  end ;  and  that 
by  believing. — Of  the  two  readings,  ew?,  while,  and  axj,  as, 
Meyer  and  Luthardt  prefer  the  latter  as  the  best  supported : 
"  Walk  according  as  the  light  still  enlightens  you."  Baumlein 
justly  declares  this  meaning  forced.  We  must  then  either 
give,  as  he  does,  the  meaning  of  while  to  ©9  (according  to 
Soph.  AJax  1117,  andPM.  635, 1330),  or,  as  these  examples 
are  uncertain,  prefer  the  reading  eeo?,  which  is  supported  at 
ver.  35  by  the  Sinaiticus.  The  initial  e  of  eiw?  may  have 
been  confused  with  the  final  e  of  irepLTraTelre.  The  notion  of 
while  naturally  combines  with  that  of :  a  little  while,  which 
prevails  throughout  this  passage.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
ver.  36. — An  equal  solemnity  pervades  the  statements  both 
of  ver.  35  and  ver.  36,  but  in  the  first  a  tone  of  compassion, 
in  the  second  a  tone  of  affection,  is  in  the  ascendant.  The 
last  saying  of  the  Saviour  to  His  people  was  to  be  an  invita- 
*XABDLn:  ut  instead  of  tut. 
GODET  III.  F  JOHN. 
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tion,  not  a  threat :  "  While  you  still  possess  in  me  the  living 
revelation  of  salvation  (^w?),  acknowledge  it,  believe  in  me, 
and  become  {jimjade)  by  me,  the  Light,  children  of  light."  The 
man  united  to  Christ  is  so  saturated  with  light  that  he  him- 
seK  becomes  luminous. 

Such  was  the  farewell  of  Jesus  to  Israel  The  words : 
These  things  said  Jesus,  in  this  context,  signify :  "  Jesus  gave 
them  no  other  answer."  He  then  retired,  and  did  not  reappear 
on  the  morrow.  This  time  it  was  no  mere  cloud  which 
obscured  the  sun,  but  the  sun  itself  had  set 


THIRD  SECTION. 

XIL  37-50. A  EETROSPECTIVE  SURVEY  OF  THE  MYSTERIOUS  FACT 

OF  JEWISH  UNBELIEF. 

This  passage,  which  closes  the  second  part  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  is  regarded  by  many  expositors  as  a  summary  of  the 
history  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry.  Chs.  v.-xii.  are  viewed 
as  depicting  His  public,  and  chs.  xiiL-xvii.  His  private,  agency. 
But  this  mode  of  regarding  them  is  superficial ;  for  there  is 
between  these  two  parts  a  far  deeper  contrast,  that  of  unbelief 
and  faith — of  unbelief  on  the  part  of  the  people,  of  faith 
on  that  of  the  disciples.  Is  it  not  very  easy  to  see  that  the 
real  object  of  the  epUogue,  which  is  about  to  claim  our  atten- 
tion, is  the  fact  of  Jewish  unbelief,  and  by  no  means  our 
Lord's  public  ministry  in  general  ?  It  is  the  unexpected 
failure  of  the  work  of  Messiah  in  Israel  which  engrosses  the 
attention  of  the  evangelist,  and  becomes  for  the  time  the 
object  of  his  contemplation.  In  the  first  passage,  vv.  37-43, 
he  explains  the  causes  of  the  fact  whose  history  he  has  just 
recorded  ;  in  the  second,  w.  44-50,  he  describes  its  serious- 
ness and  announces  its  eternal  consequences. 

I.  The  Causes  of  Jewish  Unbelief. — Vv.  37-43. 

If  the  Jews  were  the  chosen  people,  destined  by  God  to 
receive  the  Messiah,  and  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  salva- 
tion to  other  nations,  did  it  not  follow  from  their  imbelief  in 
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Jesus  Christ,  that  this  individual  was  not  really  the  Messiah  ? 
Or,  if  not,  how  was  this  great  paradox  of  history  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  Chs.  ix.-xi.  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  are 
devoted  to  the  solution  of  this  problem,  which  was  in  fact  to 
be  the  great  apologetic  question  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  This 
explains  the  fact  that  this  passage  of  St.  John  contains  so 
many  thoughts  which  also  form  the  basis  of  St.  Paul's 
dissertation. 

Vv.  37,  38.  "  But  though  He  had  done  so  many  miracles  before 
them,  yet  they  believed  not  on  Him :  that  the  saying  of  Esaias 
the  prophet  might  be  fulfilled,  which  he  spaJce,  Lord,  who  hath 
believed  our  preaching  ?  and  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
been  revealed  ?  " — However  unreasonable  might  be  the  fact  with 
which  St.  John  was  about  to  be  occupied,  it  was  neverthe- 
less inevitable,  for  it  was  predicted,  and  prophecy  must  be 
fulfilled. — How  many  motives  had  not  the  Jews  for  believing 
in  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  and  especially  in  His  miracles  ! 
There  was  then,  as  it  were,  some  fatality  in  such  blindness. 
Toaavra,  so  many,  in  our  Gospels,  is  always  applied  to 
numbers  and  not  to  greatness  (vi.  9,  xxi.  11).  This  saying 
assumes  that  Jesus  had  done  a  far  greater  number  of  miracles 
than  the  six  related  in  this  book.  Comp.  also  vii.  3,  xx.  30. 
Hence  St.  John  did  not  intend  to  relate  all  he  knew. — The 
term  <rT)fiela,  signs,  recalls  the  striking  nature,  and  the  words 
€fjLTrpoadev  avTcov,  before  them,  the  entire  publicity,  of  these 
works, — The  imperf.,  they  believed  not,  brings  out  the  duration, 
the  obstinate  persistence  of  Israelite  unbelief. 

An  impartial  exegesis  would  not  weaken  the  sense  of  tva, 
in  order  that,  by  making  this  word  synonymous  with  coare, 
$0  that. — The  passage  quoted  by  John  is  Isa.  liii.  1.  The 
prophet,  when  describing  the  humiliation  and  sufferings  of  the 
Messiah,  declares  that  this  message,  so  out  of  harmony  with 
their  carnal  desires,  will  not  be  favourably  received  by  the 
people.  Now,  if  the  announcement  of  a  suffering  Messiah 
was  rejected  by  them,  how  much  more  this  Messiah  Himself ! 
It  is  on  this  a  fortiori  that  the  application  made  of  this 
text  by  the  evangelist  to  his  contemporaries  is  based.  The 
question :  Wlio  hath  believed  ?  shows  that  there  would  un- 
doubtedly be  believers,  but  in  numbers  so  smaU  that  they 
might  be  counted. — According  to  Hengstenberg,  the  expres- 
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sion  uKoi],  our  hearing,  for  the  thing  which  we  hear,  signifies : 
"  what  we  (prophets)  have  heard  from  the  mouth  of  Jehovah." 
A  more  natural  explanation  is :  "  what  you  (men)  hear  from 
the  mouth  of  us,  the  prophets."  "  It  is  then  by  no  means  the 
people  who  are  supposed  to  ask  this  question"  (Hofmann, 
Delitzsch,  Luthardt),  Otherwise,  we  should  have  to  suppose 
that  they  did  so  after  turning  from  their  unbelief,  which  is 
forced.  It  is  Isaiah,  as  representing  the  other  prophets,  who 
puts  this  question. — The  first  term :  what  we  preach,  is  here 
applied  by  the  evangelist  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus;  that  which 
follows :  the  arm  oj  the  Lord,  refers  to  His  miracles,  those 
acts  of  divine  power  which  He  performed  in  Israel 

But  Jewish  unbelief  was  not  merely  predicted;  it  was 
willed  by  God,  who  Himself  co-operated  therein. 

Vv.  39,  40.  "  Therefore  they  could  not  believe,  because  that 
Esaias  said  again,  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes  and  harden^  * 
their  hearts;  that  they  should  not  see  with  their  eyes,  rwr 
understand  ^  with  their  hearts,  and  he  converted^  and  I  should 
heal  *  them." — The  omnipotence  of  God  was  itself  exerted  to 
realize  what  His  omniscience  had  predicted,  and  to  cause 
Israel  to  commit  the  impossible.  The  gradation  between  ver. 
37  and  ver.  39  is  as  follows:  They  did  nx)t  believe  (ver.  37),  and 
they  even  could  not  believe  (ver.  39).  The  word  TraXti;  (again) 
shows  that  we  have  here  a  second  idea  which  serves  to 
explain  and  complete  the  first.  The  same  logical  relation 
also  exists  between  the  two  prophecies  cited  by  St.  John. 
The  Bca  tovto,  on  account  of  this,  bears,  as  it  generally  does 
in  John  (v.  18,  x.  X7),  upon  the  following  otc,  because:  "And 
this  is  why  they  could  not  believe;  it  is  because  Esaias  had  in 
another  passage  (7rd\iv)  said  .  .  ."  The  words  are  taken  from 
Isa.  vi.  9,  10,  but  are  not  exactly  quoted  either  from  the 
Hebrew  or  the  LXX.  According  to  the  former,  it  is  Isaiah 
who,  at  the  command  of  God,  is  to  blind  the  eyes  and 
harden  the  heart  of  the  people  by  His  ill-received  prophesy- 
ing :   "  Harden  the  heart  of  this  people."     In  the  latter,  this 

^  The  Byz.  (r  A,  etc.)  read  ^i^ufixif;  the  Alex.  (A  B  K  L  X)  :  tvtpttft*; 

({  n  :  txnpfif. 

'  K  n,  and  Chrys.  have  ruiurm  instead  of  tmrttnt. 

'  K  B  D  :  fTfttfuirii  instead  of  iTurT^afunr,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with 
10  Mjj.  ;  5  Mjj.  (K  L,  etc.)  have  i^irTfi-<purif. 

*  All  the  A^j.  except  L  r  read  ixfo/ta*  instead  of  imnt/uu. 
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hardening  is  mentioned  merely  as  a  fact  which  is  laid  to 
the  charge  of  Israel :  "  The  heart  of  this  people  is  hardened." 
The  text  of  John  agrees  in  meaning  with  that  of  the  prophet, 
for  the  omitted  subject  of  the  two  verbs,  He  has  blinded; 
He  has  hardened,  can  be  none  other  than  God.  The  command 
intimated  in  Isaiah  is  represented  in  John  as  an  accom- 
plished fact.  The  passage  proves  that  St.  John  was  not 
dependent  upon  the  Greek  translation,  and  was  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  text  (vol.  i.  p.  253). — Tv^Xovv,  to  blind, 
signifies  to  deprive  of  intellectual  light,  of  a  sense  for  the 
true  and  even  the  expedient ;  iraypovv,  to  harden  the  skin,  the 
want  of  moral  sensibility,  of  a  sense  for  the  good.  Unbelief 
necessarily  results  from  the  inactivity  of  these  two  organs ; 
the  people  may  witness  miracle  upon  miracle,  hear  testimony 
after  testimony,  but  they  will  not  recognise  the  Messiah. 
'IdaofiaL,  I  will  heal,  the  reading  of  almost  all  the  Mjj.,  may 
signify :  "  and  I  will  end  by  bringing  them  back  to  myself 
by  means  of  this  very  hardening."  But  the  xai,  and  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .,  are  too  closely  connected  to  admit  of  such  a  con- 
trast between  the  last  verb  and  those  which  precede.  The 
influence  of  the  formidable  iva  fi^,  so  that  .  .  .  not,  evi- 
dently extends  to  the  end  of  the  sentence.  If  we  object  to 
the  indicative  Idcro/jLat  (depending  on  iva,  which  is  not  in 
itseK  impossible),  we  may  find  in  these  last  words  an  indica- 
tion of  the  result  which  would  have  followed  in  the  opposite 
case,  but  which  is  not  to  be :  "  lest  they  should  be  converted 
.  .  .  and  I  will  heal  them,"  for:  "in  which  case  I  would 
heal  them." 

If  such,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  both  of  the 
prophet  and  evangelist,  how  is  it  to  be  justified  ?  Such 
declarations  would  be  inexplicable  and  profoundly  revolting  if 
Israel  had,  at  the  time  when  God  thus  addressed  and  treated 
this  nation,  been  in  its  normal  condition,  and  regarded  by  God 
as  His  people.  But  such  was  not  the  case ;  God,  when  sending 
Isaiah,  said  to  him,  "  Go  and  say  to  this  people "  (Isa.  vi  9). 
And  we  feel  that  a  father,  when  speaking  of  his  son  as  this  or 
that  child  instead  of  imj  child,  means  that  the  paternal  and  filial 
relation  no  longer  exists.  This  is  the  point  of  view  which 
we  must  occupy  to  understand  the  divine  dealings,  which  here 
enter  into  the  category  of  chastisements.     The  creature  who 
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has  wilfully  abused  previous  Divine  favours,  incurs  the  most 
terrible  of  punishments.  It  is  degraded  from  the  rank  of  end 
to  that  of  means ;  from  being  person,  it  becomes  matter.  In 
fact,  though  man  can  refuse  freely  to  glorify  God  by  his 
obedience  and  salvation,  he  cannot  hinder  God  from  glorifying 
Himself  by  an  exemplary  punishment,  which  shall  publicly 
show  forth  the  hateful  character  of  his  sin.  "  God,"  says 
Hengstenberg,  "  has  so  constituted  man,  that,  when  he  does 
not  resist  tlie  first  beginnings  of  sin,  he  loses  the  right  of 
disposing  of  Himself,  and  must  obey  to  the  end  the  power 
to  which  he  has  surrendered  himself."  And  God  not  only 
'permits  this  development  of  evil,  but  wills  it  and  concurs  in 
it.  But  how,  it  will  be  said,  is  the  holiness  of  God,  thus 
understood,  to  be  reconciled  with  His  love  ?  This  it  is  which 
St.  Paul  explains  to  the  Jews  by  an  example  in  Eom.  ix.  17: 
Pharaoh  refused  to  hearken  to  God,  and  to  be  saved.  He 
had  a  right  to  do  so.  But  from  that  moment  he  was  forced 
to  subserve  the  salvation  of  others.  For  this  purpose,  God 
paralyzed  within  him  both  the  sense  of  the  true  and  the 
sense  of  the  good ;  He  rendered  him  deaf  to  the  appeals  of 
conscience,  and  even  to  the  calculations  of  interest  rightly 
tmderstood ;  He  gave  him  up  to  the  suggestions  of  his  insane 
pride,  that  the  world  might  learn,  by  the  example  of  the  ruin 
into  which  he  plunged  himself,  what  are  the  consequences  of 
wickedly  resisting  the  first  calls  of  God.  Thus  he,  at  least, 
contributed  to  the  salvation  of  the  world.  The  history  of 
Pharaoh  is  exactly  reproduced  in  that  of  the  Jews.  As 
early  as  the  days  of  Isaiah,  the  mass  of  the  people  were  so 
carnally  minded  that  the  prophet  foresaw  their  unbelief  in 
the  Messiah,  the  man  of  sorrows,  as  an  inevitable  moral  fact 
(Isa.  liii.).  Could  such  an  Israel,  without  a  change  of  heart, 
recognise  the  Messiah,  and  become  the  nucleus  of  the  Messianic 
church  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  that  purely  intellectual  adher- 
ence, of  which  we  see  examples  during  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  not  only  would  not  have  saved  Israel  itself,  but 
would  have  fettered  the  Divine  work  in  the  whole  world. 
God  preferred  total  unbelief  to  this  belief  without  moral 
reality;  for  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  might  contribute  to 
the  salvation  of  the  world  by  more  widely  opening  the  door 
to  the  Gentiles ;  while  we  have  only  to  remember  their  con- 
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tentions  with  St.  Paul  to  perceive  what  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  would  have  been  placed  in  the  way  of  the  mission 
to  the  Gentiles  by  the  entrance  of  the  bulk  of  a  carnal, 
legal,  and  Pharisaic  Israel  into  the  church.  God,  then,  blinded 
Israel  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  might  be  in  their  eyes  as 
though  they  had  never  taken  place ;  He  hardened  them,  that 
His  preaching  might  be  to  them  as  an  empty  sound  (Isa.  vi.). 
Hence,  carnal  Israel  rejected  freely,  and  might  be  freely 
rejected.  This  decided  position  did  not  really  render  Israel's 
lot  the  worse,  but  it  had,  as  shown  by  St.  Paul  in  Eom.  xi., 
most  beneficial  results  on  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles. 
Israel  became  by  their  punishment  what  they  had  refused 
to  be  by  their  salvation,  the  apostles  of  the  world ;  and,  like 
Judas,  their  true  type,  they  had  also  to  fulfil,  whether 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  their  irrevocable  commission.  It  is 
also  evident  that,  amidst  this  national  judgment,  each  indi- 
vidual was  free  to  turn  to  God  by  repentance,  and  thus  to 
escape  the  general  obduracy.  The  13  th  verse  of  Isaiah  and 
the  42d  of  St.  John  prove  that  this  was  the  case. 

As  to  the  relation  of  Jewish  unbelief  to  the  Divine  pre- 
vision (w.  37  and  38),  St.  John  does  not  point  out  the  meta- 
physical theory  by  means  of  which  he  was  able  to  reconcile 
God's  foreknowledge  and  man's  responsibility,  but  simply 
accepts  these  two  data — the  one  of  the  religious  sentiment,  the 
other  of  the  moral  consciousness.  But  if  we  reflect  that  God 
is  above  time, — that,  properly  speaking.  He  does  not  foresee  a 
fact  which,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  still  future,  but  sees 
it  absolutely  as  we  contemplate  one  present, — that,  consequently, 
when  He  announces  it  at  any  moment  as  weU  before  as  after 
its  accomplishment,  He  does  not  predict,  but  describes  it  as 
a  spectator  and  witness, — the  apparent  contradiction  of  the 
two  apparently  contradictory  elements  vanishes.  Undoubtedly 
the  fact,  once  predicted,  cannot  fail  to  happen,  since  the  sight 
of  God  cannot  show  Him  as  heing  that  which  wiU  not  be. 
But  the  fact  does  not  take  place  because  God  saw  it ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  God  saw  it  because  it  will  be,  or  rather  because 
in  His  eyes  it  is.  Hence  the  true  cause  of  that  Jewish 
unbelief  which  God  announced  was  not  His  foreseeing  it.  This 
cause  in  its  ultimate  analysis  was  the  moral  state  of  the  people 
themselves.    It  was  that  state  which,  when  it  had  once  become 
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permanent,  necessarily  involved  the  final  unbelief  of  Israel,  as 
being  on  the  one  hand  its  deserved  punishment,  and  on  the 
other  the  condition  of  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles. 

Ver.  41.  "TJicse  things  said  Esaids,  when}  he  saw  His  glory, 
and  spake  of  Him." — St.  John  justifies  in  this  verse  the  appli- 
cation just  made  by  him  of  the  visions  of  Isaiah  to  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Jehovah  of  the  O.  T.,  the  Adonai  whom  Isaiah 
beheld  in  this  vision,  is  the  Divine  Being  who  became  incar- 
nate in  Jesus.  St.  Paul  says  the  same  thing  in  1  Cor.  x.  4,  by 
calling  Christ  tJie  spiritual  rock  which  followed  our  fathers,  and 
in  Phil.  ii.  6,  by  attributing  to  Jesus  before  His  incarnation  tlie 
form  of  God,  the  Divine  state.  Some  expositors  have  en- 
deavoured to  refer  the  pronoun  axnov  not  to  Christ,  but  to  God. 
But  the  last  words :  and  spake  of  Him,  would  in  this  sense  be 
superfluous,  and  the  whole  remark  purposeless,  in  the  context. — 
The  Alex,  reading:  "hecaiisehe  saw  .  .  .  and  spoke,"  has  against 
it  the  testimony  of  the  most  ancient  versions  and  the  general 
tone  of  the  verse,  to  which  this  because  would  give  the  far  too 
pronounced  character  of  a  dogmatic  reflection.  It  might  have 
been  concluded  from  w.  37—41,  that  not  a  Jew  either  had 
believed  or  could  believe ;  but  vv.  42  and  43,  while  completing 
the  historical  picture,  remove  this  misconception. 

Vv.  42,  43.  "  Nevertheless  amxyng  the  chief  rulers  also  many 
Relieved  on  Him  ;  hit  because  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess 
Him,  lest  they  should  be  jput  out  of  the  synagogue :  for  they 
loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than^  the  praise  of  God." — St. 
John  mentions  this  exception  not  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
his  own  and  Isaiah's  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  people, 
but  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  exception  he  is  about 
to  point  out,  the  truth  of  this  general  estimate  is  unimpeached. 
Even  where  faith  was  evoked,  cowardice  repressed  its  confes- 
sion and  hindered  its  development.  These  remarkable  words, 
which  furnish  the  key  to  the  parables  of  ch,  x.,  show  how 
crushing  was  the  yoke  laid  upon  Israel  by  the  Pharisaic 
spirit.  The  spiritual  obduracy  and  blindness  spoken  of  in  ver. 
40,  consisted  precisely  in  the  total  surrender  of  the  people 
to  the  power  of  Pharisaic  fanaticism.     The  words :  lest  they 

^  N  A  B  L  M  X,  some  Mnn.  Cop.  Sah.  read  en,  became,  instead  of  a<ri,  when, 
vhicli  is  the  reading  of  12  Mjj.  (D  r  A,  etc.),  tie  Mnn.  It.  Syr.  Chrys. 
*  ^  LX  and  5  Mnn.  read  urif  instead  of  n-rip. 
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should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue,  are  an  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  the  decree  mentioned  in  ix.  22. — Ao^a,  at  ver.  43,  is 
used  almost  in  its  etymological  sense:  "opinion,  approbation." 
The  difference  of  reading  (yirep  and  riTrep)  is  probably  due  to 
itacism  (the  pronunciation  of  tj  and  v  as  i).  If  we  read 
virep,  we  have  here  two  forms  of  comparison  combined  to 
bring  out  more  strongly  the  odiousness  of  such  a  preference. 
Undoubtedly,  men  like  Mcodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
must  not  be  reckoned,  as  they  are  by  Liicke  and  Meyer, 
among  these  cowards.  It  is  of  those  who  remained  attached 
to  the  Jewish  system,  of  Gamaliel,  and  so  many  others  who 
were  the  Erasmuses  of  those  days,  that  St.  John  meant  to 
speak.  On  the  necessity  of  confession  to  salvation,  see  Eom. 
X.  10 

II.  The  Besponsihility  of  Israel. — Vv.  44-50. 

The  gravity  of  Jewish  unbelief  was  directly  proportioned 
to  the  greatness  of  the  Being  towards  whom  it  was  displayed. 
Now  this  Being  was  He  whose  person  was  the  pure  manifesta- 
tion of  God  (vv.  44-46),  and  whose  teaching  was  the  pure 
expression  of  the  mind  and  wiU  of  this  same  God  (w.  47-50). 
If  this  were  the  case,  to  reject  Jesus  was  nothing  less  to  Israel 
than  to  reject  God  Himself  and  His  word.  This  rejection  was 
that  supreme  act  of  rebellion,  which  coidd  not  fail  to  draw 
down  an  unexampled  judgment. 

Such  is  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  this  paragraph. 

Criticism  rightly  disputes  the  historical  reality  of  the  fol- 
lowing discourse,  alleging,  and  with  good  reason,  the  absence 
of  occasion  and  of  definite  locality,  and  the  lack  of  any  new 
idea  (see  e.g.  Keim).  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  infer  that  it  is 
therefore  a  fictitious  composition  of  the  evangelist  (de  Wette), 
a  composition  which  proves  that  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in 
the  fourth  Gospel  are  merely  the  expression  of  its  author's 
own  ideas  (Hilgenfeld). 

How,  indeed,  can  we  admit  that  the  evangelist  could,  at  this 
point  of  his  narrative,  have  intended  to  give  another  discourse 
of  Jesus  as  actually  delivered  by  Himself?  It  is  true  that 
this  is  admitted  by  those  who  make  Him  speak  thus  on  quit- 
ting the  temple  (Lampe,  Bengel),  or  when  again  returning  to  it 
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after  the  departure  mentioned  in  ver.  36  (Chrysostom,  Hengsten- 
berg),  or  in  a  private  conversation  with  His  disciples  (Besser, 
Luthardt,  1st  ed.).  But  the  first  two  suppositions  clash 
with  ver.  36,  which  evidently  indicates  the  close  of  His  public 
ministry.  A  word  of  explanation  would  at  least  have  been 
necessary  after  the  terms  which  conclude  this  verse.  The 
third,  against  which  the  term  eKpa^e  (he  cried  out)  especially 
testifies,  has  been  withdrawn  by  Luthardt  himself  (2d  ed.). 
Moreover,  the  idea  of  this  being  a  discourse  really  delivered 
by  Jesus  is  excluded  by  the  fact,  that  it  would  then  be  the 
sole  example  in  St.  John  of  this  kind  of  teaching  without 
indication  of  either  occasion,  time,  or  locality. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  ver.  36  the  evangelist 
finishes  his  part  of  narrator,  so  far  as  this  portion  of  the 
history  is  concerned,  and  that  after  ver.  36  he  is  contemplat- 
ing the  fact  recorded,  viz.  the  unbelief  of  the  elect  people,  and 
meditating  on  its  causes  and  effects.  As  in  w.  37—43  he 
was  chiefly  preoccupied  with  our  Lord's  miraculous  agency,  he 
is  here  recapitulating  His  teaching,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
to  what  they  are  exposed  who  reject  the  testimony  borne  by 
Jesus  to  His  own  Person  and  word.  Hence  we  have  here 
indeed  a  discourse  composed  by  St.  John,  but  solely  as  a  sum- 
miary  of  the  whole  of  Christ's  teaching.  And  this  is  just  the 
reason  that  it  contains,  as  has  been  said,  no  new  idea.  The 
Aorists  {eKpa^ev,  elirev)  recall  all  the  particular  cases  in  which 
Jesus  had  uttered  such  statements  concerning  Himself;  they 
should  be  rendered :  •'  And  nevertheless  He  had  told  them 
plainly  enough.  .  .  .  He  had  cried  out  loudly  enough.  ,  .  ." 
Baumlein  :  "  Jesus  hatte  aher  laut  erhldrt."  This  is,  with  slight 
tinges  of  difference,  the  prevailing  interpretation,  the  result  of 
which  is  that  each  of  the  following  statements,  cited  by  St 
John,  rests  upon  a  certain  number  of  passages  contained  in 
the  preceding  discourses. 

Vv.  44—46.  "  Now  Jems  had  cried,  saying.  He  that  helieveth 
on  me,  helieveth  not  on  me,  hut  on  Him  that  sent  me.  And  he 
that  seeth  me  seeth  Him  that  sent  me.  I  am  conie  a  light  into 
the  world,  that  whosoever  helieveth  on  me  should  not  abide  in  dark- 
ness."— In  the  appearing  of  Jesus  no  element  of  independent 
and  purely  human  will  had  hindered  the  revelation  of  God. 
Hence  to  believe  in  Him  was  not  to  believe  in  man,  as  though 
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Jesus  had  come  or  had  acted  in  His  own  name  (ver.  43), 
but  really  to  believe  in  God  alone,  since  God  alone  appeared 
in  Him.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  take  the  negation 
not  in  the  diluted  sense  of  not  only. — The  sight  spoken  of  in 
ver.  45  is  not  that  of  the  body ;  it  is  that  which  is  developed 
together  with  faith  itself,  the  intuition  of  the  inward  and  moral 
being  of  the  individual  beheld  with  the  bodily  eye.  It  is  by 
this  sight  that  Jesus,  the  living  revelation  of  God,  becomes  the 
light  of  the  soul.  He  who  does  not  attain  to  it  remains  in 
darkness  (ver.  46).  Comp.  for  w.  44  and  45  the  following 
passages:  ver.  36,  vi.  38,  vii.  17,  18,  viii.  28,  x.  38,  etc. ;  and 
for  ver.  46  the  following:  iii.  19,  viii.  12,  xii.  5,  39.  What 
responsibility,  then,  is  attached  to  such  an  appearing !  From 
His  Person  He  now  passes  to  His  doctrine. 

Vv.  47,  48.  "  And  if  any  man  hear  my  words,  and  keep  *  them 
not,  I  judge  him  not ;  for  I  came  n^t  to  Judge  the  world,  hit  to 
save  the  world.  He  that  rejecteth  me,  and  receiveth  not  my  words 
hath  one  that  Judgeth  him :  the  word  that  I  have  spoJcen,  the  same 
shall  judge  him  at  the  last  day." — Jesus  being  the  pure  mani- 
festation of  God,  His  word  is  the  pure  manifestation  of  God's 
mind,  for  nothing  of  His  own  is  mingled  with  it.  Hence  it 
is  to  be  the  sole  criterion  at  the  day  of  judgment.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  it  will  be  Jesus  who  will  judge  us ;  but  He  will 
confine  Himself  to  applying  to  each  life  the  rule  of  His  word 
(comp.  iii.  17,  v.  24.  viii.  15).  What,  then,  will  be  the  fate  of 
him  who  has  rejected  this  instruction  ! — The  reading :  ^vkd^rj, 
keep,  seems  preferable  to  the  received  reading :  irtarevar)  ("  and 
believe  not "),  for  the  former  term  is  less  used  than  the  latter, 
and  applies  here  to  the  act  of  internal  appropriation,  which  is 
nothing  else  than  faith. 

Vv.  49,  50.  "  For  I  have  not  spoken  of  myself ;  hut  the  Father 
which  sent  me  has  Himself  commanded  ^  me  what  I  should  say, 
and  how  I  should  say  it.  And  I  know  that  His  commandment  is 
life  everlasting  ;  therefore  what  I  say,  I  say  as  my  Father  has  told 
me." — These  verses  explain  the  absolute  value  attributed  by 
Jesus  to  His  word  as  the  rule  of  judgment.  His  teaching  is 
both  as  to  its  matter  (rt  eXira)  and  form  (t/  \a\riaa>),  purely  and 
simply  that  of  the  Father.     He  receives  in  each  case  a  special 

•  X  A  B  K  L  X  several  Mnn.  It»"'«  Syr*'''  real  ((vXxln  instead  of  ri'Ttvon. 

*  X  A  B  M  X  and  30  Mnn.  read  SiSft«i»  iiist?ad  of  tiuKn. 
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mandate  (cVtoXtJ),  to  which  in  teaching  He  faithfully  adheres ; 
and  this  obedience  arises  in  His  case  from  the  perception 
which  He  has  of  the  quickening  and  regenerating  power  of 
the  word  entrusted  to  Him  by  the  Father,  of  the  fact  that 
from  it  proceeds  life  eternal  for  every  soul  This  is  why 
{therefore,  in  50&)  He  delivers  it  to  men  as  He  receives  it,  with- 
out allowing  Himself  to  make  any  alteration  (comp.  v.  30, 
viii.  16-18,  and  the  passages  already  quoted). 

It  would  be  impossible  to  summarize  the  absolute  value 
constantly  attributed  by  our  Lord  to  His  Person  and  His 
words  in  better  terms  than  is  done  by  St.  John  in  these  few 
propositions.  And  it  is  said  that  such  a  summary  is  one  of  the 
discourses  composed  by  the  evangelist  himself ;  that  he  drew 
up  this  formidable  accusation  against  Israel,  here  on  the  gi'ound 
of  discourses  which  Jesus  never  delivered,  and  at  ver.  37  sqq. 
on  the  ground  of  miracles  which  He  never  performed !  Is  not 
such  a  proceeding  morally  impossible  ?  There  is,  however, 
one  thing  which  is  perhaps  still  more  so — viz.,  that  the 
evangelist  should  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  the  principle : 
"I have  said  nothing  of  myself ;  my  Father  has  commanded  me 
what  I  should  say,  and  how  I  sTwuld  say  it,"  after  having 
made  Him  speak  throughout  a  whole  book  after  his  own 
fashion,  and  continuing  to  make  Him  speak  thus  in  these  very 
words  !     Was  such  deception  ever  before  conceived  ? 

Lastly,  we  would  remark  that,  in  proportion  as  reflections 
like  these  are  in  place  from  one  who  had  himself  witnessed 
the  development  of  Jewish  unbelief,  and  who  wrote  at  a  time 
when  the  recently  consummated  rejection  of  Israel  was  a  sub- 
ject which  still  filled  aU  minds,  would  they  be  inappropriate 
in  a  writer  whom  no  personal  circumstance  would  any  longer 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  at  a  time  when  the  ashes  of  Jeru- 
salem were  cold,  and  the  Jewish  question  relegated  to  the 
second  class  by  new  discussions,  important  for  very  different 
reasons,  both  to  faith  and  the  government  of  the  church. 

Before  leaving  this  second  part  of  the  Gospel  history  accord- 
ing to  St.  John,  let  us  take,  as  its  author  does,  a  retrospective 
glance.  We  have  followed,  throughout  its  dramatically  related 
vicissitudes,  the  development  of  the  national  unbelief,  and  the 
separation  gradually  effected  between  a  small  minority  of 
believers  and  almost  a  whole  population  excited  to  fanaticism 
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by  its  rulers.  Let  us  now  try  to  reject  in  thouglit  all  this 
aspect  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  all  these  journeys  and  dis- 
putes in  the  very  centre  of  the  theocracy,  which  form  the 
subject  of  chs.  v.— xiii.,  as  must  be  done  by  those  who  deny 
the  authenticity  of  this  Gospel.  We  are  now  in  view  of  the 
final  catastrophe,  attested  by  the  Synoptists  as  well  as  by  St. 
John.  How  are  we  to  explain  this  sudden  and  tragical  catas- 
trophe ?  Only  by  the  collisions  arising  from  some  cures  on  the 
Sabbath  day  in  a  remote  province  of  the  Holy  Land  ?  No ; 
an  earnest  historian,  desiring  to  account  for  the  events  of  the 
life  of  Jesus,  cannot,  even  edlowing  for  the  triumphal  entry, 
dispense  with  this  whole  series  of  scenes  in  Jerusalem  which 
we  have  lately  been  considering. 


THIRD     PART. 

XIII.  l-XVII.  26. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FAITH  IN  THE  DISCIPLES. 

THE  third  part  of  this  Gospel  relates  the  last  moments 
spent  by  Jesus  with  His  disciples,  and  teaches  us  to 
behold  the  full  development  of  faith  in  their  hearts,  by  show- 
ing us  the  supreme  manifestations  of  His  love  to  them.  St. 
John  here  opposes  to  the  dark  picture  of  Jewish  unbelief  the 
bright  one  of  faith,  in  the  future  founders  of  the  church. 
Christ  effected  this  work  in  the  heart  of  His  disciples — 1st,  by 
two  acts,  the  washing  of  their  feet  and  the  dismissal  of  Judas, 
by  which  He  purged  the  apostolic  circle  from  the  last 
remnant  of  carnal  Messianism ;  2dly,  by  a  series  of  discourses, 
by  which  He  prepared  His  disciples  for  the  approaching 
separation,  imparted  to  them  the  instructions  necessary  for 
their  future  ministrations,  and  raised  their  faith  in  His  Pei'son 
to  the  highest  degree  which  it  could  as  yet  attain ;  3dly,  by  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving,  iu  which  He  set  the  seal  to  His  now 
accomplished  work.  Under  the  power  of  these  last  manifesta- 
tions, their  faith  reached  its  relative  perfection,  as  fruit  ripens 
under  the  warm  rays  of  the  autumnal  sun.  It  underwent  a 
twofold  test,  that  of  humiliation  by  their  Master's  deep  self- 
abasement  in  washing  their  feet ;  and  that  of  sacrifice  in  the 
prospect  of  a  violent  struggle  to  be  encountered  on  the  part  of 
the  world,  and  of  a  victory  to  be  gained  solely  by  the  spiritual 
power  of  Christ.  With  such  anticipations,  what  would  become  of 
the  eartlily  hopes  which  they  cherished  ?  But  the  faith  of  the 
apostles  came  out  of  this  trial  purified  and  triumphant;  it 
grasped  the  divine  person  of  Christ,  and  exclaimed :  "  We  believe 
tlmt  Tlwu  earnest  forth  from  God"  (xvi.  30).  To  which  Jesus 
replied:  "Ye  do  tww  believe"  (xvi.  31),  and  poured  forth abun- 
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dant  tlianksgiving  to  God  (ch.  xvii.)  for  the  eleven  whom  He 
had  given  Him. 

Hence  this  part  is  divided  into  three  sections : — 

I.  Ch.  xiii.  1-30  :  The  purification  of  the  faith  of  the 
apostles  by  two  definite  facts, 

II.  Ch.  xiii.  31-xvi.  33:  The  strengthening  of  this  faith 
by  those  last  instructions  of  Jesus  which  contain  the  supreme 
revelations  of  His  person. 

III.  Ch.  xvii. :  Our  Lord's  thanksgiving  for  His  now  termi- 
nated earthly  ministry. 


FIEST  SECTIOK 

XIIL  1-30. THE  FACTS. 

I.  The  Washing  of  the  Disciples'  Feet — w.  1-20; 
II.  The  Dismissal  of  Judas — vy.  21-30. 

I.   Tlie  Washing  of  the  Disciples'  Feet. — Vv.  1-20. 

This  section  contains  a  preamble  (vv.  1-3),  the  fact  (vv. 
4-11),  and  the  explanation  of  the  fact  (vv.  12-20). 

1st.  Vv.  1-3.  The  preamble. 

We  have  already  met  with  short  introductions  to  certain 
narratives,  describing  the  moral  situation  in  which  the  event 
took  place,  e.g.  ii.  23-25,  iv.  1,  2,  43-45.  Each  of  these 
preambles  is,  with  respect  to  the  narrative  it  precedes,  what 
the  general  prologue  (i.  1-18)  is  to  the  whole  gospel.  That 
which  we  are  now  about  to  consider  is  composed  after  exactly 
the  same  fashion  as  the  chief  prologue,  its  matter  being 
entirely  borrowed  from  the  sayings  of  Jesus  contained  in  the 
narrative  which  follows. 

Ver.  1.  "  Before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  Jesus  knouoing 
that  His  hour  was  come}  when  He  should  leave  the  world  to 
go  unto  the  Father,  after  having  loved  His  ovm^  which  were  in 
the  world.  He  perfectly  manifested  all  Etis  love  to  them." — The 

1  The  T.  R.  with  the  Byz.  (E  F  G  H,  etc.)  reads  iXn^vhi ;  the  Alex.  (K 
B  K  L,  etc.)  •.  »ix^i». 
'  K  :  Uviataut  ijike  Jews)  instead  of  litout  1 
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words :  "before  the  feast  of  tJie  Passover,  are  connected  with  the 
previous  particular  six  days  "before  the  Passover  (xiL  1). 
These  two  expressions  must  then  have  nearly  the  same  mean- 
ing. The  Passover  in  xii  1  designated,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
time  of  the  Paschal  meal,  the  evening  of  the  14th-15th 
Nisan ;  the  feast  of  the  Passover  may  likewise  include  the 
whole  of  the  14th.  Hence  the  time  indicated  by  St.  John 
in  the  terms  "  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,"  is  the  evening 
preceding  that  on  which  the  Paschal  meal  was  eaten,  viz.  the 
evening  of  the  13  th- 14th  Nisan,  This  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  language  of  the  0.  T.,  which  speaks  of  the 
15  th  Nisan  as  the  day  after  the  Passover.  See  Num.  xxxiii. 
3  in  the  LXX.  (Meyer).  Expositors  who,  for  the  sake  of 
identifying  this  last  supper  of  Jesus  with  the  Paschal  meal 
of  the  Israelites,  try  to  harmonize  the  meaning  of  St  John's 
narrative  with  that  usually  attributed  to  the  Synoptists, 
understand  these  words :  "  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,"  in 
the  very  narrowed  sense :  at  the  moment  preceding  the  Paschal 
supper,  or  even :  at  the  beginning  of  this  repast.  But  this  is 
doing  violence  to  St.  John's  expression.  For  in  this  case  he 
ought  to  have  said :  before  tJie  Passover  (the  Paschal  meal, 
comp.  xii.  1),  or  more  plainly  :  irpo  tov  Benrvov  rov  iraArya : 
before  the  supper  of  the  Passover.  What  follows  confirms 
the  first  explanation. — For  upon  what  verb  does  this  chrono- 
logical particular  bear?  Naturally  on  the  principal  verb: 
ri^dinfjaev,  He  loved.  But  since  this  verb  expresses  a  feeling 
constantly  present  in  the  heart  of  our  Lord,  and  not  an 
historical  act,  several  expositors  reject  this  relation,  and  assert 
that  St.  John  could  not  really  mean  to  tell  us  that,  before  the 
Passover  .  .  .  Jesus  loved  His  own.  Hence  this  particular 
has  been  referred  (Luthardt,  1st  ed.,  and  Eiggenbach)  to  the 
part.  €18009,  knowing,  or  to  rf^a'K7]<ja<i,  having  loved  (Wieseler, 
Tholuck).  But  this  notice,  standing  as  it  does  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  paragraph,  can  only  refer  to  the  principal  action: 
'^(iTTTjae,  He  loved ;  and  this  relation,  besides  being  the  most 
natural,  is  also  that  which  offers  the  best  meaning.  The. 
verb  dyairav,  to  love,  here  means,  as  shown  by  the  Aorist,  not 
merely  the  sentiment,  but  also  its  external  manifestations, 
especially  that  about  to  be  related :  He  riseih,  etc.  St.  John 
means  to  say  that  it  was  just  before  the  day  on  which  Jesus 
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was  about  to  leave  His  own  that  He  perfected  the  manifesta- 
tion of  His  love,  that  He  in  some  way  surpassed  Himself  in 
His  manifestation  of  this  feeling. 

"With  this  chronological  data,  St.  John  connects  a  particular 
of  a  moral  nature :  "  Jesus,  hiowiTig  that  .  .  "  These  words 
show  the  prevailing  thought  of  our  Lord's  mind  during  these 
highest  manifestations  of  His  love ;  He  knew  that  the  hour 
of  His  return  to  the  Father,  and  His  separation  from  His 
own,  was  at  hand.  Hengstenberg  and  others  paraphrase  the 
participle  knowing  in  the  sense  of:  "  Tliough  He  knew  .  .  .," 
as  though  St.  John  had  intended  to  say  that  the  prospect  of 
His  future  exaltation  did  not  prevent  Sim  from  testifying  the 
whole  extent  of  His  love  to  His  disciples.  But  this  is 
self-evident,  and  what  St.  John  would,  on  the  contrary,  tell 
us  is,  that  it  was  just  because  He  saw  that  the  time  of  parting 
was  at  hand  that  He  redoubled  His  tenderness  towards  those 
whom  He  had  so  faithfully  loved.  It  is  to  this  meaning  of 
knowing  that  the  relation  between  the  expressions :  "  to  go  out 
of  this  world"  and  " His  own  which  were  in  the  world"  also 
points,  as  well  as  the  antithesis  between  the  terms :  this 
vjorld,  and  the  Father. — Meyer  makes  a/yair^aa^},  having  loved, 
refer  to  fiera^^  :  "  depart  unto  the  Father  .  .  .  having  loved." 
This  construction  is  clumsy,  and  the  sense  empty.  The  two 
participles,  knowing  and  having  loved,  are  parallel,  and  both 
bear  upon  the  principal  verb  i^ydirrjorev,  which  they  qualify 
each  in  its  own  manner. — Luthardt  justly  points  out  the  con- 
trast between  the  expression :  "  His  hour  was  come,"  and  that 
which  we  have  so  frequently  met  with :  "  His  hour  was  not 
yet  come."     This  contrast  shows  the  gravity  of  the  present  time. 

It  was  under  the  force  of  this  contrast,  which  He  so 
keenly  felt,  between  the  state  in  which  He  was  leaving  them 
and  that  which  He  was  about  to  enjoy  with  the  Father,  that 
all  His  love  at  length  overflowed. 

St.  John  adds  a  thii'd  particular :  "Having  loved  His  oum . . .," 
which  does  not  mean :  "  as  He  had  loved  them.  He  continued 
to  do  so,"  but :  "  if  He  had  loved  them  before,  it  was  now  that 
it  was  fully  seen  how  much  He  loved  them," — The  expression 
JJis  own  expresses  the  value  His  heart  attached  to  these 
beings  given  Him  by  the  Father,  whom  He  was  about  to 
leave  in  so  critical  a  position. — Et?  t€\o9  does  not  seem  to 
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have  in  Greek  the  meaning :  unto  the  end.  At  least  Passow 
does  not  give  this  meaning,  nor  does  the  N.  T.  seem  to  fur- 
nish an  example  of  it.  In  the  two  passages  Luke  xviii  5 
and  1  Thess.  ii.  1 6,  we  must  translate :  at  last,  or  to  finish, 
a  sense  which  this  phrase  has  also  in  classical  Greek  (Passow), 
but  which  is  inappropriate  here.  The  usual  meaning  of  et? 
Te\o9  in  good  Greek  is :  to  an  extreme,  to  the  greatest  degree  ; 
and  this  is  also  the  most  suitable  in  this  verse.  At  these 
last  moments,  the  manifestations  of  His  affection  attained  a 
degree  of  intensity  which  they  had  not  hitherto  reached ; 
they  went  so  far  as  to  completely  pour  forth  this  feeling, 
and,  in  some  sort,  to  exhaust  it.  This  is  the  sense  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  give  in  our  translation.^ 

As  we  shall  find  in  ver.  2  a  fresh  introduction  relating 
more  particularly  to  the  washing  of  the.  disciples'  feet  and  the 
departure  of  Judas  related  in  this  chapter,  this  ver.  1  must 
be  regarded  as  forming  the  preamble  not  of  this  chapter  only, 
but  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  Gospel  in  ch.  xiii.-xvii.  It 
is  in  fact  in  the  discourses  in  ch.  xiv.-xvi,  and  in  the  prayer 
in  ch.  xvii.,  rather  than  in  ch.  xiii.,  that  the  subjects  filling  our 
Lord's  mind,  and  summed  up  by  St.  John  in  the  knowing  that 
of  ver.  1,  are  brought  to  light.  Comp.  xiv.  12  :  "  I  go  to  my 
Father ;"  xv.  18  :  "  7/^  tlie  world  hate  you,  know  .  .  .;"  xvi.  28  : 
"  /  leave  the  vjorld  and  go  to  my  Father ;"  xvL  33  :  "In  the 
world  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ;"  xvii.  11  :  "  /  am  no  more  in 
the  world,  hut  these  are  in  the  world,  and  I  come  to  Thee!' 
Comp.  also  xiii.  34,  xv.  9,  11,  14,  xvii.  23,  24,  etc. 

Vv.  2,  3.  'And  a  supper  haviruj  taken  placcj  the  devil 
having  now  put  into  the  heart  of  Judas  Iscariot,  son  of 
Simon,  to  Ictray  Him  ;^  Jesus,*  knowing  that  the  Father  had 

*  The  saying  of  Penelope  to  Ulysses  (Od.  \^,  214) :  "  Be  not  angry  that  /  did 
not  love  you  as  much  (*3'  iiya,-rnga)  at  the  first  moment  that  I  saw  you,  as  now 
when  I  press  you  in  my  arms,"  may  be  cited  as  analogous  to  this  sense  of 

iiyavtiffx. 

2  Instead  of  yttaftttou,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.R.  with  all  the  other  Mjj.  all 
the  Mnn.  and  Vss.  and  Or.  (once);  ynoftttou  is  the  reading  of  K  {yii>e/i.)  B  L  X, 
Or.  (four  times). 

3  X  B  L  M  X  It»"''  Vg.  Or.  (seven  times)  read,  -rtv  2iafi.  rHv  /5i/3x»i«.  m  t.  «a^5. 

lya  ^apaiu  avToy  lot/Saj  2.  Uxapiurvt.      T.  R.,  with  11  Mjj.  the  Mnn.  ItP'«''l<'«  Syr. 

Or.  (three  times),  reads,  reu  S/«/3.  »iS»i  /3i/3x»(«.  li^  r.  xafi.  louha  2.   Ifxafiunu  <►« 

aura*  -xafaiu  \   K  B  D  '.   vafoiai  instead  of  fafoiti. 

^  K  B  D  L  X  do  not  here  repeat  *  Ut»ut. 
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put^  all  things  into  His  hands,  and  that  He  was  come  from 
God,  and  went  to  God ;  .  .  ." — This  second  preamble,  relating 
more  especially  to  the  two  following  scenes,  also  contains 
three  particulars  calculated  to  throw  light  on  our  Lord's 
mode  of  action. 

And  first  a  definition  of  time  :  "  a  supper  having  taken 
place"  for  it  is  thus,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  words  helirvov 
tyevofievov  should  be  translated.  To  translate,  as  many  ex- 
positors do  :  "  the  supper  being  ended,"  we  should  need  either 
the  article  before  helirvov,  or  that  the  context  should  clearly 
show  that  the  supper  par  excellence,  the  Paschal  supper,  was 
intended,  in  which  case  the  article  would  be  unnecessary. 
But  the  first  words  of  ver.  1  :  "  Before  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over," are  calculated  to  exclude  rather  than  to  originate  such  a 
notion.  The  Alex,  read  yivo/M€vov,  which  would  mean:  "  When 
the  repast  as  a  repast  hegan."  This  reading,  though  approved 
by  Tischendorf  and  Meyer,  is  only  a  correction,  intended  to 
place  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet,  as  seemed  natural,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  repast,  the  time  at  which  the  perform- 
ance of  this  act  was  customary. 

The  second  particular,  relating  to  the  treachery  of  Judas,  is 
expressed  under  two  considerably  differing  forms  in  the  Mss. 
and  Vss.  The  Alex,  text  reads :  "  The  devil  having  already  put 
into  his  heart  that  Judas  Iscariot  would  betray  Jiim."  Whose 
heart  ?  That  of  the  devil  himself,  says  Meyer,  by  reason  of 
the  Greek  phrase,  "  to  put  into  the  heart,"  signifying  to  decide 
to.  But  this  meaning  is  insufferable.  Wherever  do  we  find 
Scripture  speak  of  the  heart  of  the  devil  ?  and  how  long 
has  the  devil  had  men  so  entirely  in  his  power  that,  if 
he  but  decides  to  make  one  of  them  a  traitor,  he  infallibly 
becomes  one  ?  We  must  then  understand :  put  into  the 
heart  of  Judas  (Baiimlein,  Luthardt) ;  but  the  term :  into  the 
heart,  cannot  be  used  in  this  absolute  manner,  and  without  its 
complement.  Hence  this  reading  must  be  rejected.  It  arose 
from  the  idea  that  the  diabolic  impulse  was  only  exercised  at 
the  moment  described  in  ver,  2  7.  The  Byz.  reading  says  only : 
"  Tlie  devil  having  put  into  the  heart  of  Judas  to  betray  Him" 
This  makes  everything  harmonize,  for  ver.  27  assumes  that 
the  treachery  was  already  consummated  in  the  heart  of  Judas ; 
^  K  B  D  E  L  Or.  :  iiuxtt  instead  of  iiitixt*. 
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while,  according  to  the  Synoptists,  the  bargain  between  Judas 
and  the  Sanhedrim  took  place  at  least  one  day  before  this 
repast — What,  we  would  next  ask,  is  the  purpose  with  which 
this  particular  is  here  brought  forward  ?  To  bring  out,  ac- 
cording to  Chrysostom,  Calvin,  and  Luthardt,  the  long-suffering 
and  love  of  Jesus ;  according  to  Meyer,  to  show  the  perfect 
certainty  of  mind  with  which  He  advanced  to  meet  His  fate  ; 
according  to  Liicke,  to  indicate  that  time  pressed.  To  us  it 
seems  that  St.  John  desired  more  especially  to  show  the 
motive  for  the  different  allusions  which  Jesus  was  about  to 
make  to  the  presence  of  the  traitor,  during  the  whole  of  the 
ensuing  scene  (comp.  vv.  10,  18,  21,  26,  27,  30),  and  to  exalt 
the  love  which,  notwithstanding  the  certain  perception  of  this 
revolting  fact,  suffered  Him  to  wash  the  feet  even  of  Judas. 
The  Alex,  reading  irapaBoi  instead  of  irapaS^  (T.  E.)  is 
explained  by  grammarians  as  either  a  contraction  of  the 
optative  trapahoir}  (see  in  Kiihner's  Aus/uhrliche  Grammatik 
a  multitude  of  examples  from  Plato  and  other  writers),  or  as 
a  contraction  of  the  subjunctive  (as  by  Baiimlein,  after 
Buttmann).  —  As  the  first  particular :  "  a  supper  Jiaving 
taken  place"  answers  to  the  first  of  ver.  1  (^'before  the 
feast  .  .  ."),  so  does  the  reflection :  "  the  devil  Jiaving  put 
into  .  .  .,"  answer  to  that  of  ver.  1  :  "having  loved  His  own 
.  .  ."  The  vilest  malibe  is  here  the  pendant  to  the  tenderest 
affection. 

The  picture  of  both  the  external  and  the  moral  situation 
is  completed  by  a  third  hint,  which  affords  us  a  view  of  the 
inmost  feelings  of  Jesus,  and  reveals  the  true  meaning  of  the 
act  of  abasement  which  follows :  "  Jesus,  knowing  that  .  .  ."  This 
knovnng  corresponds  with  that  of  ver.  1,  and  here,  even  more 
frequently  than  in  the  latter  passage,  commentator's  are  wont 
to  paraphrase  it  as  :  "  thoiigh  knowing."  But  this  is  in  Qur 
opinion  a  still  graver  misconception  of  the  evangelist's  mean- 
ing, as  well  as  of  that  of  Jesus  Himself,  than  at  ver.  1.  It 
was  not  notwithstanding  His  divine  greatness,  but  because  of 
that  greatness,  that  Jesus  humbled  Himself  in  the  manner 
about  to  be  related.  Feeling  Himself  the  greatest.  He  also 
felt  that  it  was  for  Him  to  give  the  example  of  true  greatness, 
by  humbling  Himself  to  fulfil  the  office  of  the  lowest ;  for 
greatness  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  as  He  had  come  to  estab- 
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lish  it,  would  consist  in  voluntary  abasement.  This  was  a 
kind  of  greatness  hitherto  unknown  in  the  world,  and  which 
His  (mm  were  now  to  behold  in  Him,  that  His  church  might 
never  acknowledge  any  other.  It  was  therefore,  inasmuch  as 
He  was  Lord,  and  not  though  He  was  Lord,  that  He  was 
about  to  fulfil  the  office  of  a  slave.  St.  John  borrows  this 
idea  from  the  succeeding  discourse  of  Jesus  (w.  13,  14): 
"  You  call  me  Master  and  Lord  ...  If  then  .  .  ."  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  accumulation  of  propositions,  recalling  the 
different  features  of  His  supreme  greatness,  is  to  be  under- 
stood; His  sovereign  position:  aU  things  are  put  into  His 
hands ;  His  divine  origin :  He  came  from  God ;  His  divine 
destination :  He  is  going  to  God  (notice  the  repetition  of  the 
word  God).  And  it  was  His  consciousness  of  this  incom- 
parable greatness  (knowing)  which  induced  Him  to  abase 
Himself  as  none  other  had  ever  done.  Hence  His  example 
became  decisive  and  irresistible  to  His  own. 

2d.  Vv.  4-11.  The  fact. 

Vv.  4,  5.  "  (Jesus)  riseth  from  supper,  and  laid  aside  His 
garments ;  and  took  a  towel,  and  girded  Himself  After  that 
He  poureth  water  into  the  basin,  and  began  to  wash  His  dis- 
ciples' feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel  wherewith  He  was 
girded." — Ver.  3  has  already  taught  us  the  purpose  of  this 
act,  and  this  alone  might  suffice  to  explain  it.  Hence  Ewald 
and  Meyer  abstain  from  seeking  any  external  motive. 
Generally,  however,  Jesus  was  not  accustomed  to  act  from 
mere  inward  impulse,  but  to  obey  the  Father's  signal.  Several 
modern  expositors  (Lange,  Hengstenberg)  find  this  signal  in 
the  fact  that  the  ablution  of  the  feet,  which  should,  according 
to  custom,  have  taken  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal,  had 
been  omitted  either  through  the  pride  or  negligence  of  the 
disciples.  None  among  them  had  been  willing  to  take  the 
place  of  the  slave  whom  they  were  without.  Peter,  or  one  of 
the  others,  had  indeed,  Hengstenberg  thinks,  washed  the  feet 
of  Jesus,  but  had  then  taken  his  place  at  the  table,  and  waited 
with  his  co-disciples  of  the  higher  order  for  some  disciple  of 
inferior  rank  to  perform  the  same  service  for  them.  This 
provoked  the  dispute  spoken  of  by  St.  Luke  at  the  close  of 
the  meal,  as  to  which  of  them  was  greatest,  and  to  which 
Jesus  put  an  end  by  rising  and  Himself  fulfilling  an  office 
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disdained  by  all.  Of  course  all  this  would  occur  before  the 
commencement  of  the  meaL  But  the  expressions :  Bclttvov 
r/evofievov,  "  a  supper  having  taken  place "  (ver.  2),  and :  "  He 
riseth  from-  supper "  (ver.  4),  do  not  favour  this  opinion,  but 
rather  lead  us  to  think  that  the  meal  had  already  begun,  and 
even  that  it  was  nearly  concluded.  Besides,  in  tliis  case,  the 
subject  of  dispute  would  have  been,  not  who  was  the  greatest, 
but  who  was  the  least,  the  lowest,  whose  part  it  was  to  per- 
form the  lowest  office.  Baiimlein's  supposition,  that  the 
dispute  was  provoked  by  the  claim  of  each  to  occupy  the 
chief  place  at  talk,  is  more  probable.  To  us  it  seems  certain 
that  the  dispute  mentioned  in  Luke  occasioned  the  washing 
of  the  disciples'  feet,  as  seems  almost  necessarily  to  follow 
from  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  that  Gospel :  "  The  kings  of  the 
nations  exercise  lordship  over  them  ;  .  .  .  let  it  not  he  so  among 
you.  .  .  .  For  whether  is  greater,  he  that  sitteth  at  meat,  or  he 
that  serveth  ?  .  .  .  I  am  among  you  as  he  that  serveth."  But, 
according  to  these  words  themselves,  this  act  must,  like  the 
dispute  itself,  have  taken  place  during  the  course  or  at  the 
end  of  the  meal,  which  is  also  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
text  of  John.  Probably  the  washing  of  the  feet,  not  being 
commanded  by  the  law  (Matt.  xv.  2),  had,  as  no  one  had 
volunteered  to  perform  this  office  for  our  Lord  and  His  com- 
panions, been  omitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  meaL  Jesus 
had  allowed  this  want  of  respect  to  pass  unnoticed;  but 
when,  in  the  course  of  the  repast,  a  dispute  which  pained  Him 
to  the  heart,  brought  out  in  fuU  light  the  notions  of  earthly 
greatness  still  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  His  disciples.  He  made 
use  of  the  omission  to  give  them  the  lesson  they  needed  by 
subsequently  repairing  the  deficiency — He  took  the  dress  of  a 
slave :  Nihil  ministerii  omittit,  says  Grotius.  Each  particular 
is  a  picture.  'Ifidria,  here  the  upper  garment  which  He  laid 
aside,  keeping  on  only  the  tunic,  which  was  the  vesture  of 
slaves.  He  girt  Himself  with  the  towel,  to  leave  both  hands 
free  for  carrying  the  basin.  Nnrriipa,  with  the  article  :  the 
basin,  that  vessel  which  was  in  the  room  and  formed  part  of 
its  furniture. 

Vv.  6—11.  "Then  cometh  He  to  Simon  Peter:  and  he^  saith 
unto  Him,  Lord}  dost  thou  wash  my  feet  ?     Jesus  answered 
^  (t  B  b  omit  ^»tn»t ;  K  omits  xvfiu 
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and  said  unto  him,  What  ^  I  do  thou  Tcnoivcst  not  now ;  hut 
thou  shalt  know  soon.  Peter  said  unto  Him,  No,  never  shalt 
Thou  wash  my  feet.  Jesus  answered  him,  If  I  wash  thee  not, 
thou  hast  no  part  with  me.  Simon  Peter  saith  unto  Him, 
LordJ  not  my  feet  only,  hut  also  my  hands  and  my  head. 
Jesus  saith  unto  him.  He  that  is  hathed  needeth  not  save  to 
VMsh  his  feetf  hut  is  clean  every  whit :  and  you,  ye  are  clean, 
hut  not  all.  For  He  knew  who  should  hetray  Him  ;  therefore 
He  said^  Ye  are  not  all  clean." — This  conversation  with  St. 
Peter  is  an  unexpected  episode  in  the  transaction.  Ovv,  then 
(ver.  6),  in  going  from  one  to  the  other,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  sat.  The  natural  inference  from  this  then,  is 
that  Peter  was  not  sitting  next  to  our  Lord  (comp.  ver.  24). — 
The  feeling  of  reverence  which  called  forth  this  resistance  is 
expressed  in  the  antithesis  of  the  pronouns  gv,  thou,  and  (lov, 
my,  and  in  the  title  Lord.  Here,  as  in  Matt.  xvi.  22,  it  was 
respect  which  produced  in  this  apostle's  behaviour  a  want  of 
respect. — The  antithesis  of  iyoi  .  .  .  av  (I  .  .  .  thou)  (ver.  7) 
corresponds  with  that  of  o-v  .  .  .  iiov  {thou  .  .  .  my)  (ver.  6). — 
Mera  ravra,  which  we  have  rendered  by  soon,  is  referred  by 
Chrysostom  to  the  future  ministry  of  St.  Peter.  But  the  rela- 
tion between  yvcooy,  thou  shalt  know,  and  yivdoa-Kerej  know  ye 
(ver.  14),  shows  that  Jesus  was  thinking  of  the  explanation 
which  He  intended  to  give,  as  soon  as  He  had  completed  the 
act  in  which  He  was  engaged. 

The  gentleness  of  our  Lord  emboldened  Peter :  he  had  but 
questioned  (ver.  6) ;  he  now  positively  refuses,  and  refuses  for 
ever.  Jesus  answers  him  in  the  same  categorical  tone,  and  there 
is  certainly  in  His  no  part  an  echo  of  Peter's  neve^'.  How  then 
is  this  threat  to  be  understood  ?  Are  we  to  see  (with  Hengsten- 
berg)  a  symbol  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  Christ's  blood 
in  this  washing  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  this  act,  nor  in  the  explanation  given  of  it  by  our 
Lord  in  ver.  12  sq.,  to  lead  us  to  attribute  to  it  this  meaning. 
^lust  we  then  consider  that  the  resistance  of  Peter  induced 


*  N  reads  «  tyu  instead  of  «  lyai.  *  K  omits  xvpit. 

'  T.  R.,  with  AEGMSUtaa,  reads,  «  rov;  -rtlat  »/\^«ir^a<  (save  to  wash  his 
feet) ;  6  C  K  L  n  :  i(  /to  rout  *ei*t  ii^arl»t  (if  not  to  wash  his  feet) ;  K  C : 
yi^ufflai  (needs  not  to  wash  but  .  .  .). 

♦BCLadddT/. 
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Jesus  to  attribute  to  this  act  a  bearing  beyond  what  He  had 
at  first  intended  ?  Such  a  notion  is  improbable.  Would  it 
not  be  more  simple  to  suppose  that  Jesus  regarded  Peter's 
refusal  to  accept  the  service  which  He  desired  to  perform  for 
Him  as  a  refusal  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  His  work,  as 
He  was  at  that  time  inculcating  it,  as  a  proof  of  his  obstinate 
persistence  in  that  love  of  earthly  greatness  from  which  He 
was  at  that  very  moment  endeavouring  by  this  act  to  purify 
him  ?  In  fact,  by  rejecting  the  humiliation  which  his  Master 
was  imposing  upon  Himself  with  respect  to  him,  Peter  was 
rejecting  that  which  he  was  one  day  to  impose  upon  himself. 
Our  Lord's  answer,  then,  was  a  new  and  more  forcible  repro- 
duction of  the  truth  which  He  had  in  another  form  ex- 
pressed to  His  disciples,  on  the  occasion  of  a  similar  dispute : 
"  Unless  ye  he  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,"  not 
only  none  of  you  shall  be  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  "  ye  shall  not  enter  it  at  all  "  (Matt,  xviii  1—4). — M6po<i 
ex'^tv  (Tuv,  to  have  part  with,  is  an  expression  frequently 
used  in  the  0.  T.  to  indicate  the  participation  of  an  inferior 
in  the  riches  and  glory  of  his  leader  (Josh.  xxii.  24,  25  ; 
2  Sam.  XX.  1). 

Ver.  9  presents  us  with  one  of  those  sudden  revulsions  of 
feeling  in  St,  Peter  which  we  so  often  find  reported  of  him 
by  the  Synoptists.  We  have  here  the  same  Peter  who  one 
moment  rushes  into  the  water,  and  the  next  cries  out,  "  I 
perish ! "  who  now  smites  with  the  sword  and  now  flees,  who 
goes  even  unto  the  High  Priest's  palace,  and  who  denies  his 
Lord.  The  perfect  harmony  of  these  scattered  features,  and 
the  image  so  full  of  life  which  results  from  them,  admirably 
prove  in  this  case,  as  in  others, — as  Luthardt  has  so  well 
shown, — the  entire  truthfulness  of  the  Gospel  history. — In 
reality,  what  Peter  was  thoughtlessly  demanding  was  the  re- 
petition of  his  baptism.  It  is  this  which  furnishes  the  key 
to  the  answer  of  Jesus.  This  answer  has  naturally  a  double 
meaning.  As  in  His  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman 
He  passed  with  a  rapid  transition  from  the  material  to  the 
spiritual;  just  as  one  who,  having  bathed  in  the  morning, 
considers  himself  clean  and  does  not  repeat  this  total  ablution 
at  meal-time,  but  is  contented  with  washing  his  feet  on  enter- 
ing, to  remove   such  accidental  defilement  as  he  may  have 
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contra jted  by  the  way ;  so  he  who,  by  sincerely  attaching 
himself  to  Christ,  has  found  pardon  for  his  sins,  needs  nothing 
else  than  a  daily  and  continual  purification  from  the  moral 
defilement  of  which  he  becomes  conscious  during  the  course 
of  his  life.  Peter  was  clean  because  he  sincerely  believed  in 
Christ.  The  purpose,  then,  of  what  Jesus  was  now  doing  for 
him  was  not  to  reconcile  him  to  God,  but  to  remove  from  him, 
by  such  an  example  of  humility,  that  particular  defilement,  the 
desire  for  earthly  power  and  greatness,  which  Jesus  at  that 
very  moment  observed  in  His  own.  With  this  evil  tendency 
Peter  could  not  labour  in  the  work  of  God,  nor  even  sit  down 
one  day  at  the  table  of  Christ.  Every  Christian  must  then 
apply  this  saying  to  his  daily  purification  from  those  evil 
inclinations  whose  presence  he  discovers  witliin  him.  The 
word,  the  example,  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  are  the  means  of 
this  increasing  purification,  which  is  the  necessary  complement 
of  preliminary  justification. — The  reading  el  fi'^,  if  not,  of  some 
Alex,  is  a  correction  of  ij,  which  is  slightly  irregular ;  ^,  than, 
for  ovB€vo<i  dWov  rj,  nothing  else  tJian.  The  omission  of  the 
words  ij  Toy?  -jroSaf  in  the  Sinait.  completely  changes  the 
meaning :  "  He  who  is  bathed  needeth  not  to  wash,  but  is 
quite  clean."  This  reading  is  a  correction  caused  by  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  bathing  the  whole  person 
and  a  partial  ablution. — The  last  words :  hut  is  clean  every 
whit,  must  be  explained  as  follows :  "  but,  far  from  needing  to 
bathe  a  second  time,  as  thou  dost  request,  his  body  is,  generally 
speaking,  clean.  He  has  only  to  remove  any  defilement  which 
his  feet  may  have  contracted." 

But  was  this  happy  state  of  reconciliation  indeed  the  con- 
dition of  all  ?  No,  there  was  one  who  had  either  broken  the 
tie  which  united  him  to  Jesus,  or  in  whose  case  it  had  never 
existed.  It  was  he  who  really  needed  to  be  the  subject  of 
that  inward  operation  whose  symbol  Peter  had  just  demanded. 
This  is  the  first  hint  at  the  treachery  of  Judas  during  this 
repast.  The  Saviour,  by  expressing  the  grief  which  He  felt 
in  thinking  of  the  crime  of  Judas,  made  a  last  effort  to  bring 
him  to  repentance.  If  He  did  not  succeed.  He  would  at  least 
show  His  disciples  that  He  was  not  the  dupe  of  his  hypocrisy 
(ver.  19). 

3d.  Vv.  12-20.  The  Explanation. 
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Vv.  12-17.  "  TTIien  then  He  Md  washed  their  feet}  and* 
had  taken  again  His  gannents,  and  had  sat  dovm  again*  Re 
said  unto  them,  Know  ye  what  I  have  done  to  you  ?  Ye  call 
me  Master  and  Lord:*  and  ye  say  well ;  for  so  I  am.  If  I 
then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  ought 
also  ^  to  wash  one  another's  feet.  For  I  have  given  ^  you  an 
example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you.  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  The  servant  is  nx)t  greater  than  his 
lord ;  neither  he  that  is  sent  (Ft.  the  apostle)  greater  than  lie 
that  sent  him.  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye 
do  them." — The  explanation  just  given  of  our  Lord's  conversa- 
tion with  Peter,  not  attributing  to  the  act  of  washing  the 
disciples'  feet  a  meaning  foreign  to  its  primary  intention,  the 
discourse  by  which  it  was  followed  no  longer  presents  any 
difficulty.  Jesus  feared  nothing  so  much  for  His  Church  as 
hierarchical  pretensions.  The  disciples  knew  that  their  Master 
was  establishing  a  kingdom.  The  very  word  was  calculated 
to  excite  within  them  notions  of  superiority  in  a  temporal 
sense.  This  was  the  reason  why  He  sought  to  show  them, 
that  in  His  kingdom  the  means  of  rising  was  to  descend,  and 
that  the  way  to  the  highest  position  was  unhesitatingly  to 
choose  the  lowest. — At  ver.  1 3,  you  call  me  properly  signifies : 
you  thus  designate  me  when  you  address  me.  The  title 
Master  refers  to  teaching,  that  of  Lord  to  His  sway  over  the 
whole  life.  They  were  the  titles  of  Rahhi  and  Mar  given  by 
Jewish  pupils  to  their  masters.  It  is  from  the  words :  for  so 
I  am,  that  St.  John  rightly  derived  the  knowing  of  ver.  3.  The 
Church  has,  since  the  fourth  century,  seen  in  vv.  14  and  15  the 
institution  of  a  rite,  and  it  is  well  known  what  this  ceremony 
has  become  where  it  is  still  literally  practised.  But  neither 
the  term  im-oBeiyfia,  example,  nor  the  plural,  these  things,  in  ver. 
1 7,  agree  with  the  notion  of  such  an  institution ;  while  in  this 
case  our  Lord  ought  to  have  said  in  ver.  1 5,  o,  what,  instead  of 

^  K  reads  avnu  instead  of  aurtif. 

*  K  A  L,  Itp'«'*<i«  Syr.  omit  xai  before  tXxjiti. 

'  K  B  C,  Syr.  read  ««<  anrtn*,  and  A  L,  ItP'"**!"*  *»  a^Ttwr,  instead  of 

atenrtfmt. 

*  T.  E.  with  6  Mjj.  (Byz.)  reads  a  xvp.  xai »  S/Saa-*. ;  all  the  others  (12  JJjj.) : 

«  2.S.    ».    «  XVf. 

*  D,  If'*'*'"*  Syr.  read  «"«*■•»  ^«x>.»»  before  ««/  vftui. 
<  K  A  K  M  n :  \%in%m  instead  of  ($«««  (13  Mjj.). 
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Ka6(o<;,  as.  Self-abasement  to  serve,  and  service  to  save,  these 
are  the  moral  essence  of  the  act,  and  its  permanent  elements. 
Its  form  was  accidental,  and  derived,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
the  actual  situation ;  hence  it  was  but  transitory.  The  wash- 
ing of  feet  mentioned  in  1  Tim.  v.  10  was  a  duty  of  hospitality, 
and  had  only  a  moral  relation  to  the  precept  of  vv.  14  and 
15. — The  meaning  of  the  sentence,  ver.  16,  which  is  also 
found,  with  a  different  application,  in  the  Synoptists  (Luke  vi. 
40;  Matt.  x.  24,  25;  comp.  John  xv.  20),  is  here,  as  in 
Matt.  X.,  that  the  inferior  cannot  find'  any  act  unworthy  of 
him  which  his  superior  has  consented  to  perform. — But  the 
Lord  knows  that  it  is  more  easy  to  approve  and  admire 
humility  than  to  practise  it,  and  for  this  reason  adds  the  saying 
of  ver.  1 7.  El,  if,  "  if  indeed,"  as  was  really  the  case,  expresses 
the  general  supposition;  idv,  in  case,  the  more  particular 
condition. — The  happiness  here  promised  is  not  merely  the 
inward  complacency  which  accompanies  every  act  of  volun- 
tary abasement,  but  a  really  superior  position  in  God's  sight ; 
we  are  greater  in  His  eyes,  and  nearer  to  Him,  in  proportion 
as  we  humble  ourselves  to  serve  our  brethren  (Matt,  xviii.  4). 
Vv.  18,  19.  " I  speak  not  of  you  all:  I^  know  those  whom^ 
I  have  chosen :  hut  it  is  that  the  Scripture  may  he  fulfilled,  He 
that  eafeth  hread  with  me  ^  hath  lifted  up  *  his  heel  against  me. 
Henceforth  I  tell  you  hefore  it  come  to  pass,  that  when  it  is  come 
to  pass  you  may  helieve  that  lam." — The  thought  of  the  happiness 
of  disciples  walking  in  the  way  of  humility  calls  forth  in  the 
heart  of  Jesus  the  feeling  of  a  contrast :  there  was  one  then 
present  whose  unconquerable  pride  would  deprive  him  of  this 
happiness  and  bring  a  curse  upon  him. — ^E^eXe^dfiijv,  I  have 
chosen,  has  been  referred  to  election  to  salvation.  In  this 
sense  it  would  not  apply  to  Judas,  but  vi  70  shows  that  it 
here  signifies  election  to  the  apostolate  and  includes  the 
Twelve. — The  words :  I  know,  serve  to  justify  the  preceding 
statement:  I  speak  not  of  you  all ;  hence,  if  the /or  of  4  Mjj. 
is  a  gloss,  it  is  a  correct  one. — That  may  be  made  to  depend 
upon   the  verb  has  lifted  up :  "  That  the  Scripture  may  be 

'  N  A  K  n,  30  Mnn.  It""'>  Cop.  Syr.  read  yap  after  lyu. 

*  N  B  C  L  M,  Or.  read  nimcs  instead  of  avf. 
'  B  C  L  :  fiao  instead  of  f^tr  t/nv. 

*  K  A  U  n  :  iirn^xiy  instead  of  i^npt*. 
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falfiUed,  he  that  eateth  bread  with  me  hath  lifted  up  .  .  ." 
In  this  case  our  Lord  would  be  identifying  the  scriptural 
quotation  with  His  own  words.  But  it  is  more  natural  to 
admit  an  ellipsis,  and  understand  either,  with  Meyer :  "  Never- 
theless I  have  chosen  him,  that  .  .  .,"  or,  which  seems  simpler, 
to  supply :  "  This  has  happened  that  .  .  ."  (comp.  xix.  3  6  ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  36).  This  latter  ellipsis  refers  the  responsibility 
of  the  choice  of  Judas  to  God,  whom  Jesus  obeyed  (see 
remarks  on  vi.  64).  Ps.  xli.,  from  the  10th  verse  of  which  this 
quotation  is  taken,  is  but  indirectly  Messianic  ;  its  immediate 
subject  is  the  just  man  in  affliction,  but  this  ideal  is  only 
perfectly  realized  in  the  suffering  Messiah.  Among  the 
troubles  which  befall  the  righteous,  the  psalmist  (David 
according  to  the  title,  Jeremiah  according  to  Hitzig)  places 
in  the  front  rank  the  treachery  of  an  intimate  friend.  In  the 
mouth  of  David,  this  would  refer  to  Ahithophel.  This  last 
stroke,  Jesus  would  say,  cannot  fail  to  reach  me  also,  in  whom 
all  the  sorrows  as  well  as  all  the  virtues  of  the  righteous 
sufferer  are  combined.  This  is,  in  the  context,  the  meaning 
of  the  formula :  "  That  the  Scripture  might  he  fulfilled^  The 
sing,  aprov,  bread,  in  agreement  with  the  Hebrew,  while  the 
LXX.  has  the  plural  dprov<;,  might  speak  in  favour  of  the 
use  of  the  original  text.  The  translation  of  the  passage  by 
St.  John  seems,  on  the  whole,  independent  of  the  LXX.^  To 
raise  the  heel,  to  kick,  is  emblematic  of  brutal  malice,  and  not, 
as  some  have  thought,  of  cunning.  Foreseen  and  foretold  as 
it  was  by  the  Lord,  this  treachery,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  a  stumbling-block  to  His  disciples,  was  afterwards 
to  be  transformed  into  a  support  to  their  faith.  This  is 
the  fact  brought  out  by  Jesus  in  ver.  19. — The  understood 
attribute  of  e7<u  ei^it,  I  am,  is :  all  that  I  have  declared 
myself,  and  all  that  you  believe  me  to  be,  your  Lord  and 
Master. 

Ver.  20.  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  receiveth 
whomsoever  I  send  receiveth  me;  and  he  that  receiveth  me 
receiveth  Him  that  sent  me" — The  relation  between  this  saying 
and  that  which  precedes  is  so  obscure,  that  Kuiuoel  and 
Llicke  propose  to  regard  this  verse  as  a  gloss  derived  from 

^  The  assent  which  I  gave  to  Mangold's  opinion  on  this  question  (Introd.  p. 
253)  must  be  modified.     Comp.  the  q^aotation,  zii.  40. 
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Matt.  X.  40.  Others,  as  Lampe,  connect  it  with  ver.  16, 
thus  making  what  intervenes  a  mere  parenthesis.  Meyer 
and  Hengstenberg  think  that  Jesus  designed  to  encourage  His 
apostles,  in  prospect  of  the  treachery  of  Judas,  by  reminding 
them  of  the  greatness  of  their  mission.  Biiumlein  calls  this 
verse  "a  fragment  of  a  larger  whole,  to  which,  perhaps, 
belonged  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  If  we 
regard  vv.  18  and  19  as  a  parenthesis  occasioned  by  the 
contrast  between  the  fate  of  Judas  and  the  happiness  of 
the  faithful  disciples  (ver.  17),  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  see 
in  ver.  20  the  salient  point  of  the  fiaKapiorr]^,  the  happiness 
promised  in  ver.  17  to  the  apostle  who  is  humble  and  devoted 
like  His  Master.  He  had  just  said :  "  T!ie  servant  is  not 
greater  than  his  master ; "  He  now  seems  to  say :  "  The 
servant  is  not  less  than  His  Master."  To  receive  Him  is  to 
receive  Jesus,  and  God  Himself  (comp.  Matt,  xviii.  4,  5,  and 
parallel  passages).  In  Luke  xxii  29,  30,  Jesus  said:  "/ 
appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  appointed 
unto  me  ;  and  ye  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel."  This  promise  remarkably  agrees  with  this 
20th  verse.  To  have  Jesus  within,  and  God  in  Him,  is 
not  this  to  reign  and  to  judge  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
words  ? 

Bretschneider  and  Strauss  look  upon  this  narrative  of  the 
washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  as  of  legendary  origin.  But, 
as  Baur  observes  on  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  if  such  a  fictitious 
narrative,  due  to  Christian  consciousness,  had  really  been  in 
circulation  in  the  Church,  it  would  infallibly  have  appeared 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Baur  therefore  regards  this  par- 
ticular as  purposely  invented  by  the  evangelist  for  the  sake 
of  a  moral  idea.  But  it  is  very  difficult  thus  to  account  for 
so  simple  and  vivid  a  scene,  and  especially  for  the  composi- 
tion of  the  admirable  dialogue  between  Peter  and  the  Saviour. 
Even  Schweizer  well  brings  out  the  seal  of  historical  truth 
impressed  upon  the  whole  scene.  Keim  thinks  that  Jesus 
would  not  on  that  evening  have  thus  openly  opposed  the 
feelings  of  His  disciples.  But  the  question  was  to  teach 
them,  in  some  manner  which  could  never  be  forgotten,  in 
what  spirit  their  future  mission  was  to  be  fulfilled,  and  this 
was  the  last  opportunity  for  so  doing.     E.\.ception  has  been 
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taken  to  this  circumstance  from  its  omission  by  tlie  Synop- 
tists.  It  is  probable  that  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
a  fact  of  such  supreme  importance  to  the  Church,  may  have 
eclipsed  it  in  the  oral  tradition  of  this  last  supper.  Hilgen- 
feld  suspects  that  the  evangelist  here  substituted  a  narrative 
of  his  own  invention  for  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  he  was  desirous  of  excluding  (Introd.  p.  Ill),  as 
though  there  were  such  a  relation  between  these  two  facts 
that  one  could  compensate  for  the  other.  In  any  case,  the 
discourse  in  Luke  against  false  greatness,  at  the  close  of  the 
supper,  assumes  a  fact  of  this  kind.  St,  Luke  found  in  his 
documents  the  discourse  reported  independently  of  the  fact. 
He  desired  to  preserve  the  sayings  of  Christ,  and  reproduced 
this  unconnected  passage  as  he  found  it,  without  either  adding 
to  or  taking  from  it. 

IL  The  Dismissal  of  Judas. — ^Vv.  21-30. 

We  have  here  another  work  performed  by  Jesus  from  love 
to  His  disciples.  So  long  as  Judas  was  present,  His  feelings 
were  under  restraint,  and  He  could  not  give  free  course  to 
the  Divine  treasures  with  which  His  mind  was  fiUed.  Ver.  3 1 
vividly  expresses  the  feeling  of  relief  which  He  experienced 
at  seeing  the  traitor  depart,  and  it  was  then  that  those  full 
effusions  of  His  inmost  heart,  contained  in  chs.  xiv.-xvil, 
took  place.  These  last  moments  of  friendly  intercourse  were 
necessary  to  our  Lord's  work. 

In  the  circle  of  the  Twelve,  Judas  had  been  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  spirit  of  carnal  Messianism  directly  opposed 
to  that  which  Jesus  had  just  sanctioned  by  washing  the 
disciples'  feet  (vi.  64,  70).  If  he  would  not  humble  himself 
and  renounce  this  spiiit,  he  must  depart ;  and  it  was  the  spirit 
of  the  false,  of  the  Jewish  Messiah,  of  antichrist,  which  departed 
with  him. 

Vv.  21,  22.  "  Wlien  Jesus  had  thus  said.  He  was  troubled 
in  spirit,  and  testified,  and  said.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  that  one  of  you,  shall  betray  me.  Then  ^  the  disciples 
looked  one  on  another,  doubting  of  whom  He  spahe!' — The 
emotion  of  Jesus  arose  neither  from  the  feeling  of  wounded 
*  B  C  L  omit  wu 
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affection  nor  from  pity  for  the  traitor.  The  regiraen  tgJ 
TTvev/xari,  in  spirit,  shows  that  it  had  its  dwelling  in  a  higher 
region  than  that  of  even  the  noblest  natural  sensibility. 
Here,  as  at  xi.  33—38,  it  was  a  shock  of  a  religious  nature, 
a  kind  of  horror  felt  by  His  pure  heart  at  the  sight  of  this 
Satanic  crime,  and  at  the  approach  of  its  invisible  author. 
On  the  difference  between  "^vxn,  soul,  and  irvev/ia,  spirit,  in 
this  relation,  see  rcDiarks  on  xii.  2  7.  The  words  :  "  When  He 
had  thus  said,"  connect  this  emotion  with  the  preceding  dis- 
course, in  which  Jesus  had  twice  alluded  to  the  treachery  of 
Judas.  The  expression :  "  He  testified,"  opposes  the  positive 
statement  which  follows  to  the  vague  indications  of  vv.  10  and 
18  ;  and  the  "Amen,  amen,"  denotes  the  Divine  certainty  of 
this  testimony.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  apostles  in  ver.  22 
doubting  each  other,  and  their  own  hearts,  rather  than  the 
word  of  their  Master,  each  of  them,  according  to  Matt,  xxvii. 
22,  with  a  touching  humility  asking:  "  Is  it  I  ?"  The  same 
evangelist  tells  us  that  Judas  himseK  addressed  this  question 
to  Jesus,  a  circumstance  which  has  been  regarded  as  in- 
credible. But  would  he  not  have  betrayed  himself  had  he 
alone  remained  silent  ?  The  answer  of  Jesus :  "  Thou  hast 
said  it "  (Matt.  xxvi.  2  5),  is  only  a  summary  of  the  following 
scene  related  by  St.  John.  It  was  by  the  act  narrated  in  ver. 
26  that  Jesus  answered  his  question. 

Vv.  23,  24.  "Now^  there  was  leaning  on  Jesus'  hosom  one 
of  His  disciples^  he  whom  Jems  loved.  Simon,  Peter  hecJconed 
to  him,  that  he  should  ask  who  it  was^  of  whom  He  spake." 
— The  ancients  rather  lay  than  sat  at  table,  each  guest  having 
his  left  arm  upon  a  cushion  so  as  to  support  the  head,  and 
the  right  at  liberty  for  eating ;  the  feet  were  stretched  out 
behind.  Thus  the  head  of  each  was  near  the  breast  of  his 
companion  on  the  left;  and  this  was  the  place  of  John 
with  regard  to  His  Master  in  this  last  supper.  In  fact,  the 
unanimous  tradition  of  the  primitive  church  points  out  John 

1  B  C  L  omit  Si. 

'  11  Mjj.  (K  A  B  C,  etc.)  add  «»  before  rut  /taffnTu: 

'  Instead  of  ^vhtSai  m  «►  un  {to  ask  who  it  wan),  which  is  tho  reading  of 
T.  R.  with  12  Mjj.  (A  D  r  a  A  n,  etc.),  most  of  tlie  Mnn.  Syr.  Cop.,  we  read  in 
B  C  I  L  X,  ItP'*'*'!-' Vg.  Or.,  Kai  Xtyti  uuroi  ti-rt  rn  tirri*  {and  he  saith  to  him. 
Say  who  it  is). — K  combines  the  two  readings  :  whriat  nt  a»  nn  ^rifi  »u  iA.iyi» 
»«<  X\y%i  attirti  %iWi  nt  itri*  Ttp4  »v  Xtytt. 
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as  the  disciple  to  whom  ver.  23  applies.  This  Gospel  itself 
leaves  no  doubt  of  it,  as  we  have  already  shown  in  the  Intro- 
duction (I.  p.  259).  This  is  brought  out  by  oh.  xxi,  2,  com- 
pared with  7  and  20-23.  Among  the  seven  disciples  spoken 
of  in  ver.  2,  Peter,  Thomas,  and  Nathanael  are  naturally 
excluded,  as  sometimes  mentioned  by  name  in  the  course  of 
this  Gospel,  while  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  is  nowhere 
thus  indicated.  The  two  last  unnamed  disciples  appear  not 
to  have  belonged  to  the  circle  of  the  Twelve.  Hence  there 
remain  only  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  of  whom,  James  being 
excluded  by  his  premature  death  (comp,  ver.  22:  "  If  I  will 
that  lie  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  "),  John  alone 
is  left.  The  Byz.  reading :  "  to  ask  Him,  who  it  was,"  is  very 
preferable  to  that  of  the  Alex,  and  Origen:  "And  he  said 
unto  him.  Say  who  it  is."  If,  indeed,  we  interpret  this  last 
expression  as  teUing  us  that  Peter  said  to  John :  "  Tell  me 
who  it  is,"  this  lie  said  unto  him  is  in  contradiction  with 
vevei,  he  made  a  sign,  which  assumes  that  the  two  apostles 
were  too  far  from  each  other  for  speaking.  Besides,  how 
should  Peter  suppose  that  John  already  knew  this  secret  ? 
If  we  understand :  "  Peter  said  to  John,  Ask  the  Lord  of 
whom  He  is  speaking,"  we  are  obliged  to  give  to  say  the 
unusual  sense  of  ash,  and  to  supply  the  pronoun  avr^,  to 
him,  as  the  regimen  of  this  verb,  which  is  forced.  The 
Alex,  text  seems  to  result  from  a  gloss,  at  one  time  added 
to  {Sinait.),  at  another  substituted  for  (Vatican),  the 
primitive  text  as  maintained  in  most  of  the  other  docu- 
ments.— Ver.  24  shows  that  Peter  was  not  seated  next 
Jesus,  since  in  that  case  he  could  himself  have  asked  the 
question. 

Vv.  25— 27a.  "He  then^  lying ^  on  Jesus'  breast  saith  unto 
Him,  Lord,  who  is  it?  Jesus  answered.  It  is  h^  to  whom  I 
will  give  a  sop,  when  I  have  dipped '  it.     And  ivhen  He  had 

^  N  D  L  M  X  A,  several  Mnn.  If'^"»»»  Vg.  read  cm  instead  of  Ji,  which  is 
the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  7  Mjj.  Mnn.  It^. — B  and  C  entirely  omit  the 
particle. 

*BCKLXn,20  Mnn.  Or.  read  mtetTtrm  instead  of  np<fr»r»». — 10  Mjj. 
read  •uTwf  after  i«-«-  (or  «»«-)  <rir*»  ;  this  word  is  omitted  in  the  T.  R.  with  K 
A  D  n. — K  S  U  r  A  read  turn  instead  of  t*ti*»f. 

'  B  C  L :  0«^^M  T«  y]f(*.  «><  ittrt.     T.  K.  with  the  others :  ^ec^at  v  li'fft. 
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diijped  *  tJie  sop^  He  gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of 
Simon?  And  after  he  had  received  the  sop,  then*  Satan 
entered  into  him." — The  received  reading  iirnrea-cov,  leaning, 
properly  casting,  indicates  a  sudden  movement  agreeing  with 
the  strong  feeling  which  inspired  it.  The  Alex,  reading : 
avaireamv,  seems  absurd,  because  sitting  to  table  is  not  here 
spoken  of,  and  could  only  be  received  with  the  adverb  oi/Tto?, 
and  in  the  sense  proposed  by  Baumlein :  "  As  he  was  thiis 
seated  at  table"  (comp.  ver.  23  :  "leaning  on  Jesus'  breast"). 
But  it  is  far  more  probable  that  this  is  a  mechanical  correc- 
tion after  xxi.  20,  where  averrreaev  is  perfectly  in  place.  In 
any  case,  the  most  inadmissible  reading  is  that  adopted  by 
Tischendorf  (8  th  ed.)  :  eirLirecwv  ovtco^. — In  the  course  of  the 
Paschal  meal,  the  father  of  the  family  used  to  offer  to  the 
guests  pieces  of  bread  or  meat  dipped  in  a  sauce  composed 
of  fruit  boiled  in  wine,  representing  the  fruits  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land.  Jesus  here  recurs  to  this  custom,  and  answers 
John  in  language  intelligible  only  to  himself  As  a  sign  of 
fellowship,  it  was  one  more  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  Judas. 
If  he  had  been  heart-broken  at  receiving  it,  he  might  yet 
have  found  pardon.  Hence  the  moment  was  a  decisive  one, 
and  this  is  what  we  are  given  to  understand  by  the  Tore, 
then  (ver.  27),  a  word  of  tragic  solemnity. — The  Alex,  read- 
ing :  "  He  takes  and  gives  the  morsel,"  can  only  mean :  "  He 
takes  it  from  the  dish"  after  having  dipped  it,  which  is  super- 
fluous.— "  Hitherto,"  says  Hengstenberg,  "  Judas  had,  in  the 
interest  of  his  passion,  stifled  his  conviction  of  his  Master's 
Divinity.  But  now  the  ray  of  Divine  omniscience  which,  in 
preceding  warnings  (ver.  10)*,  had  but.  grazed  the  surface, 
penetrated  to  his  inmost  soul,  when  Jesus  plainly  told  him, 
both  by  this  sign  and  the  words  which  followed  (Matt,  xxvi 
25:'  Thou  hast  said ') :  It  is  thou  who,  having  eaten  my 
bread,  hast  lifted  up  thy  heel  against  me !  But,  at  the  same 
time,  He  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was  still  one  of  His 
own.     He  could,  therefore,  even  then  have  returned.     But  he 

*  K  B  C  L  X  Or. :  /3a^f «;  ««» ;  T.  R.  with  the  others :  ««« «/i*p«^^«». 

^  B  C  L  M  X  Or.  add  Xa/nfiayn  kui  after  yf^ufi-iay. 

'  The  Alex.  (K  B  C,  etc.) :  lf»cif,t,Tov ;  T.  R.  with  the  others  (A  r  a,  etc.) : 

Irxafiurti. 

♦  N  D  L  ItP'"'"!"  omit  t»ti. 
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would  not,  and  the  violent  effort  which  he  made  to  close  his 
heart  to  the  heavenly  power  opened  it  to  the  powers  of  evil. 
It  was  from  these  even  that  he  had  to  seek  strength  to 
accomplish  this  last  act  of  resistance.  As  it  is  said  of  David : 
'he  strengthened  himself  in  God,'  so  did  Judas  strengthen 
himself  in  Satan." — Tlie  indwelling  of  Satan  in  a  human  soul, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  its  degrees.  In  Luke 
xxiL  3,  the  phases  distinguished  by  St.  John  (comp.  ver.  2) 
are  combined.  The  present  moment  was  that  at  which  the 
will  of  Judas  was  at  last  confiscated  by  the  power  to  which 
he  had  gradually  yielded  himself.  TUl  then,  he  had  acted 
freely  and  tentatively.  From  this  moment  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  him  to  recede.  It  has  been  asserted  that, 
according  to  St.  John,  this  result  was  owing  to  the  magical 
agency  of  the  piece  of  bread,  that  this  was  a  miracle  by 
which  Jesus  " demonized"  the  soul  of  a  disciple.^  If  St. 
John  had  intended  to  express  such  a  notion,  he  would  have 
written,  not  /iera  to  yfrafiiov,  after  the  sop,  but  rather  fieTo,  tov 
ylrwfiiov,  with  tJie  sop.  It  has  been  asked,  moreover :  Who 
saw  Satan  enter  into  Judas  ?  ^  We  might  perhaps  answer : 
John ;  for  the  terrible  struggle  which  was  at  that  moment 
taking  place  within  him  could  not  be  unperceived  by  the  eye 
of  one  who  was  anxiously  observing  the  traitor,  and  some- 
thing infernal  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance  may  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  decided  victory  just  gained  in  his 
heart  by  the  devil. — Keim  would  find  an  excuse  for  Judas  in 
the  conduct  of  Jesus  at  this  juncture,  supposing  it  faith- 
fully related  by  St.  John.^  But  Jesus  expressly  spared  Judas, 
by  making  him  known  to  John  only. 

Vv.  276-30.  "  Tlien  said  Jesus  unto  him,  Tlmt  thou  doest, 
do  quickly.  Now  no  man  at  the  table  knew  for  what  intent 
He  said  this  unto  him.  For  some  of  them  thought,  because 
Judas  had  tlie  bag,  that  Jesus  meant  to  say  to  him.  Buy  tlie 
things  that  we  Jiave  need  of  for  the  feast ;  or,  that  he  should 
give  something  to  the  poor.  He  then,  Jiaving  received  the  sop, 
weni  immediately  out :  now  it  was  night." — The  saying  of 
Jesus  to  Judas  was  not  a  permission  (Grotius),  but  a  com- 

»  Retme  de  TMol.  3(1  series,  vol.  i.  p.  255.  « Ibid. 

'  "Freilich  wenn  Jesus  ihn  so  prostituirte,  wie  bei  Johannes,  war  Jndas 
einigermasseQ  entschulJigt,"  ilL  p.  262. 
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mand.  Our  Lord  has  been  reproached  for  pushing  Judas 
over  the  precipice  by  thus  speaking.  But  there  was  now  no 
longer  any  reason  for  treating  him  with  caution,  because  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  him  to  recede.  The  evening  was 
already  far  advanced  (ver.  30),  and  Jesus  needed  the  little 
time  which  yet  remained  to  Him,  to  finish  His  work  with 
regard  to  His  own  disciples.  Judas,  in  his  pride,  supposed 
that  the  Person  of  his  Master  was  in  his  hands.  Jesus  lets 
him  feel  that  he,  like  the  new  master  whom  he  now  obeys,  is 
but  an  instrument.  St.  John  says  :  "  None  of  those  who  were 
at  table"  (ver.  28).  Keim  objects  that,  if  Jesus  had  really 
given  John  to  understand  who  was  the  traitor,  he  at  least 
must  have  perceived  the  meaning  of  this  saying.  Undoubt- 
edly he  did ;  nor  is  there  anything  to  say  that  John  does  not 
except  himself  in  using  this  expression,  he  only  besides  Judas 
possessing  the  key  of  the  situation.  It  is  difficult  to  infer 
from  this  passage  anything  decided  respecting  the  day  of 
Christ's  death.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  that  this  could  not 
have  been  the  day  on  which  the  whole  nation  was  celebrating 
the  Passover.  For  how  could  purchases  be  made  at  that 
Sabbatic  season  ?  and  how  could  they  be  made  for  the  feast,  if 
the  Paschal  meal,  the  essential  act  of  the  feast,  had  already 
taken  place  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  :  If  this  evening 
were  that  of  the  13th-14th,  there  would  be  the  day  of  the 
14th  left  for  purchases,  and  the  supposition  of  the  disciples 
would  be  unmeaning.  Neither  of  these  arguments  is  de- 
cisive.— The  skill  with  which  Judas  must  have  concealed 
his  character  and  plans  is  surprising,  for  even  at  this  last 
moment  his  fellow-disciples  were  utterly  in  the  dark  about 
him.  As  far  as  our  Lord  Himself  is  concerned.  He  could 
not  with  safety  have  unmasked  him  more  openly ;  for,  with 
the  impetuosity  of  Peter,  what  might  not  have  taken  place 
between  him  and  the  traitor? — The  whole  of  the  scene  re- 
lated in  vv.  27-29  was  but  the  affair  of  a  moment.  The 
words  :  "  having  received  the  sop,"  ver.  3  0,  are  directly  connected 
by  ovv  with  ver.  27:"  and  when  He  had  dipped  the  sop." 
Hengstenberg  places  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
between  the  participle  having  received  and  the  verb  lie  went  out. 
But  the  ey^e'o)?,  immediately,  makes  the  second  of  these  acts 
directly  follow  the  first — The  last  words :  "  it  was  night"  help 
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to  reproduce  a  perfect  picture  of  the  situation  wliich  was 
indelibly  imprinted  on  the  memory  of  John,  whose  narrative 
is  everywhere  interwoven  with  similar  details  only  to  be 
explained  by  the  vividness  of  personal  reminiscence.  Comp. 
i.  40,  VL  59,  viii.  20,  x.  23,  etc.  The  symbolical  meaning 
which  some,  including  Luthardt  (2d  ed.),  have  tried  to  attri- 
bute to  these  words  by  connecting  them  with  xi  10,  cannot 
be  accepted  as  the  explanation  of  this  detail  in  so  simple  a 
narrative. 

At  which  period  of  this  repast  are  we  to  place  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  ? — In  stating  this  question,  we 
are  accepting  the  view  that  this  was  indeed  the  meal  at 
which  our  Lord,  according  to  the  Synoptists,  instituted  this 
rite  ?  Bengel,  Wichelhaus,  and  others,  have,  it  is  true, 
attempted  to  distinguish  two  repasts.  The  first,  they  say, 
took  place  (John  xiii.)  at  Bethany,  John  xiv.  31  indicating 
the  moment  at  which  Jesus  left  this  place  to  go  to  Jerusalem  ; 
wlule  the  second,  that  of  the  Synoptists,  was  on  the  following 
evening,  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Passover. — But  the  predic- 
tion of  Peter's  denial  in  both,  and  the  close  connection  between 
the  narrative  of  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  and  the 
discourse  Luke  xxii,  24—30,  make  this  hypothesis  untenable. 
— ^\Ve  admit,  moreover,  that  though  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  not  mentioned  in  this  Gospel,  this  was  not 
because  its  author  was  either  ignorant  of  or  denied  it.  For 
we  agree  with  Liicke,  that  either  this  author  was  St  John, 
and  that  the  existence  of  this  rite  being,  according  to  1  Cor.  xL, 
an  undoubted  fact,  could  neither  be  ignored  nor  denied  by 
an  apostle,  or  that  the  author  was  a  pseudo-John  of  the  second 
centuiy.  Now  at  this  epoch  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
was  universally  known,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  universally 
celebrated  in  the  Church ;  so  that  the  pseudo-John,  by  pre- 
tending to  ignore  this  fact,  or  to  deny  it  by  liis  silence,  would 
only  have  made  his  narrative  suspected.  Its  omission,  then, 
can  be  explained  only  by  the  idea  that  the  author  did  not 
relate  it,  because,  as  it  was  already  sufficiently  known  in  the 
Church,  he  had  no  special  inducement  for  introducing  it  into 
his  narrative. 

If,  then,  this  is  the  case,  where  must  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's   Supper  be  inserted  ?     According  to   Keim,  after  xiv. 
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31;  as  the  foundation  of  the  discourse  in  xv.  1  sqq. :  "  I  am 
the  true  vine"  etc. ;  but  at  this  moment  Jesus  arose  and  gave 
the  order  for  departure,  and  this  does  not  seem  a  suitable 
situation  for  such  a  ceremony. — According  to  Olshausen  and 
Luthardt,  after  xiii.  38  (the  prediction  of  Peter's  denial),  and 
before  the  words  :  "  Let  not  your  heart  he  troubled."  This  opinion 
might  be  accepted,  but  that  the  Synoptists  are  unanimous  in 
placing  the  prediction  of  the  denial  after  the  institution,  while 
two  of  them  recount  it  as  uttered  on  the  way  to  Gethsemane. 
— Liicke,  Lange,  Maier,  and  others  place  it  in  the  interval 
between  vv.  33  and  34,  after  the  words :  "  Yet  a  little  while"  etc., 
and  before  the  proclamation  of  the  neio  commandment.  And 
certainly  there  is  between  this  last  expression  and  the  idea  of 
the  new  covenant,  so  strongly  brought  forward  in  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  relation  which  gives  some  proba- 
bility to  this  view.  But  opposed  to  it  is  the  direct  connection 
between  the  question  of  Peter :  "  Lord,  whither  goest  Thou  ?  " 
(ver.  36),  and  the  saying  of  Jesus  :  "Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot 
come"  (ver.  33) ;  a  ceremony  of  such  importance  could  hardly 
be  interpolated  between  these  two  sayings. — It  is  placed  by 
Neander  and  Ebrard  in  the  interval  between  w.  32  and  33. 
But  ver.  33  is  the  direct  continuation  of  ver.  32  (comp.  the 
straightway  of  ver.  32,  and  the  yet  a  little  while  of  ver.  33). 
Indeed,  the  whole  discourse  in  vv.  31-35  forms  so  closely 
connected  a  whole,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  insert  in  any 
part  of  it  so  important  a  fact. 

Paulus,  Kahnis,  and  others  decide  for  the  interval  between 
vv.  30  and  31,  immediately  after  the  departure  of  Judas. 
The  words :  "  when  he  was  gone  out,  Jesits  said"  (see  ver.  31), 
are  unfavourable  to  this  opinion. — That  of  Ilengstenberg  (ver. 
30,  before  the  departure  of  Judas)  seems  to  us  incompatible 
with  the  expression :  "  he  went  out  immediately." — Stier  is  for 
the  interval  between  vv.  22  and  23.  But  the  sign  made  by 
Peter,  in  ver.  24,  is  too  directly  connected  with  the  anxious 
questions  of  the  disciples  in  ver.  22. — Baumlein  proposes  the 
interval  between  vv.  19  and  21,  where  the  somewhat  isolated 
saying  in  ver.  2  0  is  placed.  And  certainly  the  idea  of  receiving 
Jesus  and  God,  is  in  itself  closely  related  to  the  Holy  Supper ; 
only  it  should  not  have  been  introduced  by  the  totally  alien 
idea  of   receiving  him   whom   Jesus  sends. — The   notion   of 
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Beyschlag  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  of  the  kind.  The 
first  act  of  the  institution  (the  bread)  is  by  him  placed  before 
ver.  1 8,  and  in  this  Judas  would  participate.  The  second  act 
(the  cup)  he  places  after  ver.  30,  and  thus  considerably  later, 
after  supper,  as  it  is  said  in  Luke  xxil  20  and  1  Cor.  xi,  25, 
and  in  this  Judas  would  not  take  part.  This  view  requires 
the  admission  that  the  repast  lasted  tUl  this  moment.  The 
objection  to  it  is  the  very  close  relation  between  vv.  18  and 
17,  and  the  no  less  direct  connection  of  ver.  31  with  ver.  30. 
— Meyer  says :  only  after  ver,  30. 

The  narrative  of  St.  Luke,  and  certain  hints  in  that  of 
St.  John,  lead  me  to  place  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet 
quite  at  the  close  of  the  repast.  Hence  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  woidd  precede  this  act,  and  it  would  be  as 
far  back  as  ver.  1  that  I  should  place  this  solemn  transaction. 
Perhaps  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  supreme  pledge  of  Divine 
love  in  the  expression :  "  He  perfectly  manifested  all  His  love 
to  them."  The  saying  of  St.  Luke :  "  after  He  had  supped" 
which  places  the  institution  at  the  close  of  the  meal,  may  be 
objected,  while  John  xiii.  26  (the  sop  given  to  Judas)  seems 
to  assume  that  it  was  still  going  on.  But  undoubtedly  they 
would  remain  at  table  after  the  supper  properly  so  called 
(comp.  Luke  xxii.  20,  27).  And  this  sign,  given  by  Jesus, 
does  not  necessarily  imply  anything  more.  Sieffert,  in  his 
work  on  the  first  Gospel,  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  author 
who  has  spoken  in  favour  of  the  solution  here  ofifered.^ 

On  the  behaviour  of  Judas  we  would  add  some  remarks  to 
those  already  given  at  the  close  of  ch.  vi — It  was  not  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  moral  necessities  (as  a  being  given,  taught, 
and  drawn  hy  God,  vi.  39,  44,  45),  but  from  political  ambi- 
tion and  gross  cupidity,  that  Judas  had  become  a  follower 
of  the  Lord.  For  in  his  eyes  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  His 
miracles  proved  it,  and  by  joining  his  fortunes  to  His  a 
brilliant  career  seemed  open  to  him.  But  when,  as  he  soon 
perceived,  the  way  followed  by  this  Christ  was  the  very  oppo- 
site of  what  he  hoped  and  expected,  he  became  from  day  to 
day  more  irritated  and  exasperated.  He  saw  himself  at  once 
deceived  concerning  Jesus,  and  seriously  compromised  in  the 
eyes  of  the  chiefs  of  the  hierarchy  by  being  His  disciple. 
1  Ueber  de»  Ursprung  des  ersUn  kamnischen  Evanfjeliums,  1822. 
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Hence  his  treason  proceeded  both  from  resentment  and  a 
desire  to  regain  the  favour  of  the  rulers  of  the  nation.  As 
soon  as  he  perceived  that  this  latter  object  had  failed,  despair 
took  possession  of  him. — Judas  is  an  example  of  the  faith 
which  does  not  originate  in  moral  wants. 

Lastly,  we  would  consider  the  relation  of  the  narrative  of 
St.  John  to  those  of  the  Synoptists  with  regard  to  this  scene. 
Two  principal  differences  are  found  in  them :  1st.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  synoptic  account  is  vague  and  obscure  on  the 
subject  of  the  indication  of  the  traitor,  is  that  of  St.  John 
luminous,  particular,  and  exact.  As  Beyschlag  remarks :  "  The 
obscurities  of  the  synoptic  narrative  are  dispersed  by  its 
dramatic  clearness."  2d.  In  the  Synoptists,  the  relations 
between  our  Lord  and  Judas  are  presented  as  a  special  narrative, 
forming  a  separate  picture.  In  St.  John  these  relations  form 
an  organic  part  of  the  description  of  the  repast,  and  are  pre- 
sented under  the  form  of  a  series  of  historical  shades  and 
gradations.  They  form  a  living  element,  mingling  in  the 
whole  course  of  events  during  this  last  evening,  and  accom- 
panying its  different  phases.  Which,  we  would  fearlessly  ask 
of  any  intelligent  man,  is  the  truly  historical  representation  ? 


SECOND   SECTION. 

Xin.    31-XVI.  33. THE  DISCOURSES. 

Jesus  has  just  bid  farewell,  an  eternal  farewell,  to  Judas  : 
"Do  what  thou  hast  to  do  !  "  He  now  turns  to  His  own,  and 
the  farewell  which  He  addresses  to  them  implies  a  future 
meeting  (Gess  ^).  The  departure  of  Judas  has  set  His  heart 
at  liberty.  His  love  is  now  poured  forth  in  a  series  of  con- 
versations and  instructions  which  complete  the  revelation  of 
His  inmost  soul  to  His  disciples.  Touched  as  they  were  by 
the  affection  which  He  had  just  testified,  humbled  as  they 
had  never  been  before  by  His  humility,  the  apostles,  not- 
withstanding their  ignorance  and  weakness,  were  now  disposed 
to  receive  and  to  preserve  these  last  words. 

^  See  his  excellent  work,  BibeUtunden  iiber  Ev.  Joh.,  chs.  xiii.-XTii.,  2d  ed. 
1873. 
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A  series  of  conversations  (comp.  the  questions  of  Peter, 
ver.  36  ;  of  Thomas,  xiv.  5 ;  of  Philip,  ver.  8 ;  and  of  Jude, 
ver.  22)  open  these  communications  upon  the  most  familiar 
footing.  They  naturally  turn  upon  the  approaching  separa- 
tion, which  Jesus  teaches  them  to  regard  as  the  condition  of 
a  speedy  and  eternal  reunion  (xiiL  31,  xiv.  31).  Ver.  31  of 
ch.  xiv.  divides  these  conversations  from  the  discourses  by 
which  they  are  followed.  From  this  point  onwards,  the  form 
of  instruction  properly  so  called  prevails ;  Jesus  transports 
ffimself  in  thought  to  the  period  when  the  promised  re- 
union will  be  realized,  and  glances  from  this  point  of  view 
at  the  future  career  of  His  apostles  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
world  to  be  saved  (xv.  1-xvi.  15).  Then  the  form  of  the 
dialogue  reappears,  and  with  it  His  mind  reverts  to  the  point 
whence  He  started,  the  imminent  separation.  Here  Jesus 
now  finds  the  decisive  words  (xvi  16—33)  to  inspire  them 
with  the  courage  which  they  need  at  this  painful  moment. 
Thus  does  a  dying  father,  when  he  has  gathered  his  children 
about  him,  begin  by  speaking  of  his  end ;  then  their  future 
career  claims  his  regards,  and  he  tells  them  what  they  will 
have  to  do  here  below,  and  what  the  world  will  be  to  them. 
After  which,  returning  to  the  present  situation,  he  draws 
from  the  depths  of  his  paternal  heart  those  last  words  in 
which  he  bids  them  a  long  farewelL 

This  course  of  things  is  so  natural,  that  we  are  forced  to 
own  that,  if  this  situation  really  existed,  and  if  Jesus  spake 
therein,  He  could  only  have  spoken  thus.  His  tone  is  ever 
on  a  level  with  the  situation ;  it  is  one  of  deep  but  repressed 
emotion.  The  logical  connection  is  not  for  a  moment 
broken,  but  it  is  never  made  prominent.  Distinctness  of 
intuition  is  united  with  inwardness  of  feeling,  and  we  are 
carried  gently  onwards  by  that  gentle  undulation  of  thought 
which  characterizes,  in  a  unique  manner,  the  sayings  of  our 
Lord  in  this  section.  We  know  of  only  two  passages  of 
Scripture  which  present  any  analogy  with  this,  and  they 
originate  in  similar  situations.  These  are  the  last  discourses 
of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy,  in  which  the  great  lawgiver  takes 
leave  of  his  people,  and  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  in  which 
the  prophet,  transported  in  spirit  beyond  the  future  ruin  of 
Israel,  unrolls  the  picture  of  its  restoration,  and  describes  the 
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work  of  the  true  Israel  in  the  midst  of  the  world. — Hilgen- 
feld  contrasts  these  discourses  with  those  last  instructions  of 
an  eschatological  nature  given  in  the  Synoptists  (Matt.  xxiv. ; 
Mark  xiii.).  According  to  John,  he  says,  Jesus  expects  only 
the  reign  of  the  Spirit  on  earth,  while,  according  to  the 
Synoptists,  a  visible  return  of  Christ  to  this  world  is  spoken 
of.  But  the  notion  of  the  reign  of  the  Spirit  is  not  absent 
from  the  Synoptists  (parable  of  the  talents,  or  of  the  pounds 
in  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  that  of  the  virgins  in  Matthew ; 
also  Matt,  xxviii.  18-20 ;  Luke  xxiv.  48,  49,  etc.).  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  an  external  and  glorious  con- 
summation is  not,  as  we  have  seen,  lacking  in  John.  The 
testing  and  the  spiritual  reign  do  but  prepare  for  the  judg- 
ment and  the  external  reign. 

I.  After  Separation,  Meeting. — xiii  31— xiv.  31. 

After  some  sayings  uttered  by  our  Lord  under  the  im- 
mediate impression  produced  by  the  departure  of  Judas  (w. 
31-35),  He  replies  to  the  questions  of  Peter  (ver.  36-xiv.  4), 
of  Thomas  (w.  5-7),  of  Philip  (ver.  8-21),  and  of  Jude 
(vv.  22-24),  and  concludes  with  reflections  inspired  by  the 
present  situation  (vv.  25—31). 

1st.  Vv.  31-35. 

Vv.  31,  32.  "  Wlien,  therefore}  he  was  gone  out,  Jesus  says. 
Now  has  the  Son  of  man  heen  glorified,  and  God  has  been 
glorified  in  Him.  If  God  has  heen  glorified  in  Him}  God 
vjill  also  glorify  Him  in  Himself}  and  will  straightway  glorify 
Him." — These  two  verses  sound  like  a  shout  of  triumph  from 
the  heart  of  Jesus  at  seeing  the  traitor  depart  in  the  dark- 
ness. Several  documents  omit  the  ovv,  therefore,  and  connect 
the  words  ore  i^rfkdev  with  the  preceding  sentence :  "  It  was 
night  when  He  went  out."  But  this  addition  would  be  use- 
less, and  would  weaken  the  gravity  of  the  short  proposition : 
"  now  it  was  night."      Besides,  the  next  verb  Xeyei,  he  says, 

1  T.  R.,  withN  B  C  D  L  X,  several  Mnn.  It.  Vg.  Cop.  Or.,  retida  •«  «i;»;  while 
r,  with  the  other  Mjj.  90  Mnn.  Syr.,  omits  out. 

"  N  B  C  D  L  X  n,  12  Jinn.  Itpi'^que  omit  the  words  u  «  iiet  iS.g-r^u  •»  »ttTm, 
which  are  read  in  T.  R.  with  12  Mjj,  (A  F,  etc.)  Mnn.  It"""*  Vg.  Cop.  Syr.  Or. 

^  K  B  H  A  read  tn  «t/r»  instead  of  i*  tuurai. 
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must  be  connected  with  what  precedes  it.  We  must  then  read 
0T€  olv,  and  make  the  proposition :  " when  he  had  gone  out" 
bear  upon :  "Jesus  says"  The  vvv,  now,  with  which  the  follow- 
ing sayings  begin,  naturally  connects  them  with  the  departure 
of  Judas.  This  is  also  shown  by  the  past  iBo^da-drj,  has  been 
glorified,  which  includes  the  whole  past  life  of  Jesus  down  to 
the  scene  just  terminated.  Most  expositors,  on  the  contrary, 
see  in  this  verb  an  anticipative  expression  of  the  future  glory 
of  Jesus,  whether  by  His  death  (Meyer),  or  by  His  elevation 
to  the  right  hand  of  God  (Luthardt,  Gess).  But  if  this  is 
the  case,  why  did  Jesus  directly  after  pass  to  the  future 
(Bo^daei,  will  glorify)  in  speaking  of  this  glorification  to 
come.  At  xvii.  10,  Jesus  Himself  gives  thanks  that  He  is 
from  henceforth  glorified  (SeSo^aafiai)  in  the  hearts  of  His 
apostles.  The  act  of  washing  their  feet  had  completed  His 
condemnation  of  that  false  human  glory  which  had  filled 
their  hearts,  and  with  the  departure  of  Judas  the  spirit  of 
carnal  Messianism  had  at  last  disappeared  from  the  apostolic 
circle.  Jesus  now  reigns  there  supreme,  and  the  true  glory 
realized  in  His  Person  has  definitely  triumphed  over  the  false. 
This  is  also  the  reason  that  He  here  calls  Himself  the  Son 
of  man,  for  it  was  by  His  very  humiliation  that  He  obtained 
this  glory.  Now,  such  a  glory  did  not,  like  ordinary  human 
glory,  make  Him  an  appropriator  of  that  of  God.  For  it 
consisted,  on  the  contrary,  in  His  ever  giving,  as  He  had  done 
that  very  evening,  glory  to  God:  "And  God  has  been  glorified 
in  Him,"  To  glorify  God  by  voluntary  self-abasement  is  the 
task  of  man,  and  such  had  been  the  work  of  the  Son  of  man, 
— a  work  now  in  some  sort  accomplished.  The  first  words 
of  ver.  32  :  "If  God  has  been  glorified  in  Him"  are  omitted 
by  the  Alex.  This  omission,  wrongly  approved  by  Luthardt, 
arises  simply — as  the  reading  iv  avrw  instead  of  iv  iavra 
in  many  of  them  proves — from  the  confusion  of  the  two  iv 
avTm  by  copyists.  Examples  of  similar  omissions  in  the 
Alex,  text  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  s.  The  proposi- 
tion :  "If  God  hus  been  glorified  in  Him"  is  not  only  perfectly 
appropriate,  but  even  necessary  to  explain  the  transition  from 
the  past  has  been  glorified  to  the  future  will  glorify  in  ver. 
32.  Jesus,  the  instrument  of  God's  glory  on  earth,  will  be 
glorified  by  God  in  heaven.     Could  God  do  less  than  the  Son 
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of  man  has  done  for  Him  ?  If  He  lias  glorified  God,  God 
will  also  (jcai)  glorify  Him.  This  Kai,  also,  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  sentence  to  give  vivid  expression  to  this  cor- 
relation between  the  conduct  of  Jesus  and  that  of  God 
(comp.  xvii,  4,  5).  Such,  too,  is  the  meaning  of  the  evident 
correlation  between  the  two  regimens :  in  Him  (Jesus)  and  in 
Himself  (God).  When  God  has  been  glorified  by  a  being.  He 
draws  him  to  His  bosom  and  envelopes  him  in  His  glory.  Thus 
was  His  future  illuminated  in  the  eye  of  Jesus  by  the  holy- 
light  of  His  past.  This  future  was  at  hand.  The  departure 
of  Judas  had  shown  Him  that  it  was  imminent.  StraighUoay, 
said  Jesus,  alluding  to  His  resurrection  and  ascension.  The 
second  /cat  is  explanatory,  "and  that  straightway." — And  after 
having  thus  given  vent  to  His  own  feeliug,  Jesus  next  turned 
to  His  disciples,  and  made  them  the  sole  objects  of  His  care. 

Vv.  33-35.  "Little  children,  yet  a  little  while  ^  I  am  with 
you.  Ye  shall  seek  trc  :  and  as  I  said  to  the  Jews,  WJiither 
I  go,  ye  cannot  come ;  so  now  I  say  to  you.  A  new  command- 
ment I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  anotJier.  By  this  shall 
all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  on^  to 
another."  ^ — The  term  of  affection,  rcKvia,  little  children,  is 
nowhere  else  found  in  the  Gospels ;  it  was  inspired  by  the 
straightway,  implying  a  speedy  separation,  of  ver.  32.  The 
disciples  seem  to  Him  like  children  soon  to  become  orphans. 
Indeed,  what  a  void  must  be  produced  in  any  human  heart  by 
the  absence  of  Jesus  !  He  Himself  vividly  felt  what  they  would 
experience :  "  You  shall  seek  me,"  you  will  desire  to  rejoin  me. 
And  for  Himself,  how  greatly  He  could  wish  to  take  them 
with  Him  into  that  world  to  which  He  was  about  to  return ! 
But  what  He  had  six  months  before  said  to  the  Jews  (vii.  34, 
viii.  21)  still  applied  to  His  disciples:  they  were  not  yet 
ready  to  follow  Him.  There  was,  however,  this  difference 
between  them  and  the  Jews,  that  in  their  case  the  impossi- 
bility was  but  temporary  (comp.  xiv.  3  :  "  /  ivill  receive  you  to 
myself,  that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  he  also  ").  IMeantime  He 
leaves  them  a  task,  but  one  so  pleasant  that  it  will  also  be 
their  comfort.  This  new  duty,  conformable  with  the  new 
situation,  is  indicated  in  ver.  34. 

*  K  L  X  It*"''  add  xf""  after  fiixpn. 

*  it  reads  /tir'  aA.A.»iXa>v  instead  of  i*  «xxqx«i(. 
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The  expression  €vto\t)  Kaivrj,  new  commandment,  has  per- 
plexed expositors,  because  we  are  commanded  in  the  0.  T.  to 
love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  (Lev.  xix.  18),  and  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  love  him  more. — Or  are  we  to  say  with 
Knapp,  in  his  celebrated  discussion  of  this  subject,  that  Jesus 
taught  us  both  by  example  and  precept  to  love  our  neighbour 
more  than  ourselves  ?  This  is  a  notion  more  specious  than 
correct.  Must  we  then  give  to  kulv^,  tuw,  some  unusual 
meaning :  illustrioiis  (Wolf),  always  new  (Olshausen),  renewed 
(Calvin),  renewing  man  (Augustine),  unexpected  (Semler),  latest 
(Heumann),  etc.  ?  This  is  unnecessary.  The  entirely  new 
character  of  Christian  love  is  brought  out  first  by  the  words 
one  another,  and  then  still  more  clearly  by  the  explanation 
which  follows :  "  as  I  have  loved  you."  This  love  does  not 
apply  to  the  whole  human  family  in  general,  as  might  be  said 
of  the  law  of  charity  written  on  the  conscience,  nor  specially 
to  the  members  of  the  Jewish  nation,  like  the  commandment 
in  Leviticus,  but  embraces  all  believers  neither  more  nor 
less.  This  is  an  entirely  new  circle.  But  on  what  does  its 
existence  depend  ?  Upon  the  appearance  of  an  entirely  new 
centre  of  life  and  affection  upon  earth.  The  love  of  a  Jew 
for  his  neighbour  arose  from  his  seeing  in  him  a  worshipper 
of  Jehovah,  a  being  beloved  by  Him ;  thus  every  Israelite  was 
to  him  a  second  self.  So,  too,  it  was  from  the  love  of  Jesus 
for  the  disciples  that  this  love  for  each  other  resulted.  From 
this  new  hearth  there  issued  forth  the  .flame  of  an  affection 
very  different  from  any  which  the  world  had  hitherto  known : 
in  Christ  is  the  true  explanation  of  this  word  v£w.  It  is  a 
family  affection,  and  the  family  came  into  existence  that  very 
hour. — The  proposition :  "  asl have  loved  you"  is  not,  whatever 
Meyer  and  Luthardt  may  think,  an  appendage  to  the  first 
proposition  :  "  that  you  should  love  one  another,"  which  would 
render  the  repetition  of  these  words  at  the  end  of  the  verse 
entirely  useless.  After  saying  in  a  general  manner :  "  that  you 
shoidd  love  one  another,"  Jesus  again  gives  this  command  with 
fresh  emphasis,  this  time  adding  to  it  the  characteristic  defini- 
tion :  "  I  mean  to  say  that,  as  I  have  loved  you,  you  should 
also  love  one  another."  Comp.  exactly  the  same  construction 
at  xvii,  21.  Kadco^,  as,  means  more  than  a  simple  compari- 
son iwairep)  ;  it  indicates  a  conformity,  and  characterizes  the 
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mutual  love  of  believers  as  of  the,  same  nature  as  that  which 
unites  Jesus  to  the  believer  (x.  15),  each  returning  to  his 
brother  the  love  with  which  Jesus  loves  him.  To  this 
pleasant  duty  Jesus  adds  the  most  exalted  motive,  His  glory ; 
for  He  well  knows  that  they  who  feel  themselves  beloved  by 
Him  can  have  none  more  urgent. — 'E/iot  is  perhaps  stronger 
as  a  dative  than  as  a  nom.  plural :  "  disciples  belonging  to  me, 
the  new  Master,"  This  promise  of  Jesus  was  realized  in  the 
history  of  the  primitive  church :  "  They  love  before  they 
know  each  other,"  said  Minutius  Felix  of  the  Christians ;  and 
the  railing  Lucian  declared :  "  Their  Master  makes  them  be- 
lieve that  they  are  all  brothers." 

2d.  xiii.  36— xiv,  4. 

Vv.  36-38.  "Simon  Peter  said  unto  Him,  Lord,  wliitJier 
goest  Thou?  Jesus  answered  him^  Whither  I^  go,  thou  canst 
not  follow  me  now ;  hut  thou  shalt  follow  me  afterwards.  Peter 
said  unto  Himf  Lord,  why  cannot  I  follow  Thee  now  ?*  I 
will  lay  doum  my  life  for  Thy  sake.  Jesus  answered  him,^ 
Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life  for  my  saJce  ?  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  thee,  The  cock  shall  not  crow  till  thou  hast  denied  *  me 
thrice." — What  especially  struck  St.  Peter  in  the  preceding 
sayings  was  the  thought :  "  Whither  I  go,  thither  ye  cannot 
come."  His  mind  dwelt  on  the  thought :  Jesus  is  going  to 
glory ;  Peter  had  no  doubt  about  it  (ver.  32).  Wliy,  then, 
after  having  walked,  like  his  Master,  upon  the  waters,  and 
ascended  with  Him  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  could  he 
not  follow  Him  to  His  glory,  and  return  with  Him  to  earth 
when  He  should  establish  His  kingdom  ? — Jesus  declared  the 
separation  to  be  for  the  present  inevitable.  Was  He  think- 
ing of  the  task  which  Peter  had  yet  to  accomplish  by  his 
apostolic  ministry  ?  The  saying  in  xiv.  2,  3  leads  us  to  think 
rather  of  reasons  of  another  nature.  In  the  first  place,  the 
road  is  not  yet  open,  redemption  not  yet  effected  ;  then  Peter 
himself  is  not  yet  prepared  for  heaven.  On  his  part,  Peter, 
imagining  that  Jesus  spoke  as  He  did  because  He  thought 

>  B  C  L  ItP'"'<»»«  Vg.  Cop.  omit  avrti  after  (fwixtttn. 
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him  incapable  of  facing  death,  declared  himself  ready  to 
undergo  martyrdom  (ver.  37).  Jesus  then  follows  him  to  this 
region,  and  declares  that  even  in  this  respect  he  is  as  yet 
incapable  of  accompanying  Him  (ver.  38). — The  prediction  of 
his  denial  appears  to  have  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
this  apostle ;  he  seemed,  as  it  were,  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  from 
this  moment  he  did  not  speak  again  during  these  discourses. 

xiv.  1,  2.  "  Let  not  your  heart  he  troubled.  Believe  in  God, 
"believe  also  in  me.  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  dwellings : 
if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you?  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you.'' — The  division  into  chapters  is  here  very  faulty, 
for  these  words  relate  to  the  preceding  conversation,  and 
particularly  to  the  saying  of  Jesus :  "Thou  shaltfollovj  me  after- 
wards." He  now  extends  this  promise  to  all  His  disciples,  and 
explains  it  to  them  by  showing  them  the  manner  in  which  He 
will  fulfil  it.  He  will  begin  by  preparing  a  place  for  them  in 
heaven  (ver.  2),  then  He  wUl  Himself  transport  them  thither 
(ver.  3).  This  explains  the  exhortation  to  fuU  confidence, 
notwithstanding  the  approaching  separation,  contained  in  ver.  1. 
This  event,  far  from  plunging  them  into  trouble  of  heart, 
would,  if  they  understood  it  aright,  fill  them  with  the  most 
joyful  hope.  The  two  irLfrrevere  agree  better  with  the  im- 
perative rapaaaeaOo)  if  they  are  both  taken  as  imperatives : 
Believe,  than  if  the  first  or  both  are  regarded  as  indicatives  : 
you  believe.  Besides,  it  would  be  very  unmeaning  to  remind 
them  that  they  do  believe  in  God.  To  dispel  their  trouble, 
Jesus  invites  them  to  confidence,  first  in  God,  who  has  pro- 
mised them  a  glorious  future,  then  in  Himself,  who  will  be 
able  to  realize  it.  In  the  first  member  of  the  sentence,  the 
verb  believe  is  placed  before  the  regimen  {in  God)  ;  in  the 
second,  the  regimen  in  me  precedes  the  verb,  to  bring  out  the 
antithesis  of  the  regimens  in  God  and  in  me.  The  first 
motive  to  confidence  is  pointed  out  in  ver.  2  :  the  heavenly 
home  to  which  Jesus  is  going  is  destined  also  for  them.  The 
image  is  derived  from  those  vast  oriental  palaces,  in  which 
there  is  an  abode  not  only  for  the  sovereign  and  the  heir  to 
the  throne,  but  also  for  all  the  sons  of  the  king,  however 
numerous  they  may   be.     The  term  -rroWai,  many,   by  no 
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means  refers  to  a  difference  between  these  abodes  (as  though 
Jesus  meant  to  allude  to  the  different  degrees  of  heavenly 
glory),  but  solely  to  their  number :  there  are  as  many  as  there 
are  believers ;  in  this  vast  edifice  there  is  room  for  all. — This 
heavenly  abode  is  before  all  a  spiritual  state  ;  it  is  the  sublime 
and  filial  position  granted  to  Christ  in  the  Divine  glory,  of  which 
He  wiU  make  His  faithful  people  partakers.  But  this  state 
will  be  realized  in  a  definite  locality,  in  the  place  where  God 
most  conspicuously  manifests  His  presence  and  glory,  in 
heaven.  Lange  thinks  that  Jesus,  in  uttering  these  words, 
pointed  to  the  starry  sky;  but  xiv.  31  proves  that  both 
Himself  and  His  disciples  were  still  in  the  upper  room. 

The  words  which  follow  have  been  very  differently  ex- 
plained, but  are  easily  understood  if  we  adopt  the  reading 
which  places  ort,  that,  after  v/mv  :  "  If  it  were  not  so,  I  would 
have  told  you  that  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you;"  or, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  if,  rejecting  ort,  we  translate  : 
"  I  would  have  told  you,  I  go  ... "  But  this  meaning 
seems  to  me  incompatible  with  ver.  3,  in  which  Jesus  says 
that  He  is  really  going,  and  that  to  prepare.  AU  the  efforts 
of  the  Fathers,  who  generally  give  this  explanation,  have  not 
succeeded  in  removing  this  contradiction.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  take  the  words  eiTrov  av  vfiiv  in  an  interrogative 
sense  (so  Ernesti,  Lange,  Ewald)  :  "  Would  I  tell  you  ? "  or, 
"  Would  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  going  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you  ? "  But  this  would  make  Jesus  allude  to  a  saying  which 
he  had  previously  or  at  that  moment  pronounced,  and  we 
find  nothing  of  the  kind  either  in  this  discourse  or  in  the 
Gospel.  Some  expositors,  while  rejecting  the  on,  also  take 
the  proposition  in  the  interrogative  sense :  "  If  it  were  not  so, 
should  I  tell  you  ? "  In  this  form  there  would  be  a  certain 
touch  of  naivete,  harmonizing  with  the  affectionate  invitation  : 
"  Trust  in  me."  But  this  meaning  would  require  the  imper- 
fect ekeyov  av.  As  to  the  meaning :  "  Would  I  have  told 
you?"  the  same  reason  makes  it  inadmissible.  We  must 
therefore  return  to  the  most  simple  interpretation:  "If  it 
were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you."  That  is  to  say :  "  If 
our  separation  were  to  be  an  eternal  one,  I  would  have  fore- 
warned you ;  I  would  not  have  waited  for  this  last  moment 
to  declare  it  to  yoH." 
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It  is  not  enough  that  the  Father's  house  is  spacious  ;  access 
to  it  must  be  open  to  them,  and  an  abode  there  assured  them. 
For  this  purpose  Jesus  will  precede  them.  Comp.  Heb.  vl  20, 
Christ  as  the  nrpoBpofio';  (forei'unner).  It  is  under  this  image 
that  He  teaches  them  to  regard  His  death,  first,  as  that  which 
will  open  to  them  by  its  atoning  efi&cacy  an  entrance  into 
heaven,  and  then  as  His  elevation  to  that  Divine  condition, 
in  which  He  will  make  them  sharers  by  the  gift  of  Pentecost. 
Meyer,  reading  with  the  Alex,  on  before  Tropevofiai,  gives  to 
this  conjunction  the  sense  of  for,  and  makes  this  for  bear 
not  on  what  immediately  precedes  it,  but  upon  the  propo- 
sition :  "  there  are  many  mansions."  But  this  relation  is  very 
forced  ;  the  proposition  :  "  If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told 
you,"  being  certainly  too  closely  connected  with  the  principal 
idea  :  "  believe  also  in  me,"  to  be  a  mere  parenthesis. 

Ver.  3.  "And  if  I  shall  go  away  and  ^  prepare  '  a  place  for 
you,  I  will  come  again  and  will  receive  you  to  myself,  that  where 
I  am,  there  ye  may  he  also." — But  how  are  they  to  reach  that 
abode  when  He  has  opened  its  entrance  to  them  ?  Jesus 
will  take  care  for  this  also.  The  omission  of  Kai,  and,  before 
iroifidao)  ("  and  shall  prepare  ")  in  some  documents,  makes  no 
sensible  alteration  in  the  sense :  "  If  I  go  ...  I  will  prepare." 
The  and  must  nevertheless  be  maintained,  as  it  prevents  the 
tautology  between  this  and  the  preceding  phrase.  The  reading 
iroLfidaai,  to  'prepare,  was  an  almost  indispensable  correction 
when  once  this  and  was  omitted. — The  two  verbs,  /  cmnt  again 
and  /  wUl  receive  to  myself,  answer  to  the  two  verbs  of  the 
principal  phrase,  1  go  away  and  I  prepare. — The  present, 
/  come  again,  indicates  the  imminence  of  the  action.  Several 
refer  this  promise  to  the  Lord's  second  and  glorious  coming 
(the  Fathers,  Calvin,  Lampe,  Meyer,  Hofmann,  Luthardt). 
But  the  promise  in  the  context  was  a  promise  given  not  to 
the  Church  in  general,  but  to  the  disciples  personally,  to 
comfort  them  in  their  present  trouble ;  and  could  Jesus  have 
meant  to  speak  to  them  of  an  event  still  future  when  we  now 
speak  of  this  promise  ?  We  seem  utterly  to  forget  that  Jesus 
never  affirmed  that  His  second  coming  was  at  hand,  but 
rather  stated  the  contrary.      Comp. :  *  While  the  bridegroom 
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tarried "  (Matt.  xxv.  5) ;  "If  the  master  come  in  tJie  second 
ivatch,  or  if  he  come  in  the  third"  (Luke  xii.  38);  and  the 
parable  of  the  leaven.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  possible 
to  apply  tliis  term  come  to  the  resiuTection  of  Jesus  (Ebrard) ; 
for  how,  then,  could  we  explain  the  close  connection  of  the 
ideas,  "  /  come  again"  and  "  I  vnll  receive  you  to  myself"  ? 
Grotius,  Eeuss,  Lange,  Hengstenberg,  refer  the  word  come  to 
the  coming  of  Jesus  at  death  to  every  believer ;  comp.  the 
vision  of  St.  Stephen.  But  would  this  same  term  ep'xpfiai,  1 
come,  be  twice  used  in  the  same  discourse  in  quite  different 
senses  ?  In  ver.  18  it  is  applied,  as  even  these  exegetes  allow, 
to  the  return  of  Jesus  by  tJie  Holy  Spirit.  And  this  is  also 
the  case  in  this  passage.  There  are  different  distances  in  this 
saying  of  our  Lord.  The  first  is  His  coming  in  the  Spirit : 
"  /  come  again  "  (vv.  3  and  1 8)  ;  the  second  is  the  immediate 
effect  of  this  return :  "  /  loill  receive  you  to  myself"  The  close 
and  indissoluble  union  contracted  between  the  believer  and 
the  Person  of  the  glorified  Saviour  (irpoi;  i/xavTov),  from  the 
time  when  he  receives  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the 
subject  here  spoken  of.  The  third  is  the  final  result,  the  aim 
of  that  increasing  union  which  comprises  the  whole  life  of 
the  believer,  his  entrance  into  the  abode  thus  prepared,  the 
participation  of  the  sanctified  believer  in  the  Divine  glory  of 
his  Lord :  "  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also,"  xvii.  24. 
This  includes  the  death  of  the  faithful  as  the  commencement, 
and  the  second  coming  of  Christ  as  the  completion,  of  this 
participation.  Identity  of  place  {where,  tliere)  implies  iden- 
tity of  moral  condition;  otherwise  the  return  of  Jesus  in 
Spirit  would  not  be  the  necessary  condition  of  this  future 
reunion. — With  what  touching  simplicity  and  what  dramatic 
force  are  these  ideas,  at  once  so  novel  and  profound,  of  the 
believer's  heavenly  glory,  and  of  that  spiritual  union  with 
Jesus  in  this  world,  which  is  its  indispensable  condition,  here 
expressed !  "My  Fathers  house"  the  preparation  of  a  dwelling, 
the  return,  the  word:  "/  will  receive  you  to  myself;"  this  familiar, 
this  almost  childlike  language,  sounds  like  soft  music  by  which 
Jesus  is  trying  to  alleviate  the  agony  of  parting.  Thus  closes 
the  first  conversation  elicited  by  the  question  of  Peter: "  JV7iy  can- 
not I  follow  Thee  tww  ?"  Not  even  his  martyrdom  would  suffice; 
the  life  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  was  what  was  needed. 

GODET  m.  I  JOHN. 
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But  Jesus  perceived  that  many  questions  were  rising 
in  their  minds,  and  .that  they  were  agitated  by  many 
doubts ;  hence  He  challenges,  as  it  were,  their  ignorance,  by 
saying : 

Ver.  4.  "And  lohUher  I  go  ye  know,  arid  the  way  ye  know''  * 
— The  way,  according  to  ver.  3,  is  communion  with  Him  ; 
and,  according  to  ver.  6,  it  is  Himself  living  in  them.  This 
way  the  apostles  knew,  because  they  knew  HinL  And  did  they 
not  really  know  Him  better  than  any  one  else  ?  This  is  what 
Jesus  meant  when  He  told  them  that  they  knew  the  way. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  yet  know  Jesus  as  the 
way,  so  that  Thomas  might  with  no  less  truth  say :  "  We  know 
not"  The  Alex,  variation  attributes  to  the  disciples  the 
knowledge  of  the  way  only,  and  not  of  the  end :  "And  whither 
I  go,  you  know  the  way."  But,  first,  this  construction  is  some- 
what harsli,  and  then  14  Mjj.,  most  of  the  Mnn.,  and  the  two 
most  ancient  Vss.  (It.  and  Syr.)  are  in  favour  of  the  received 
reading ;  it  was  probably  the  confusing  of  the  two  o^^Bare 
which,  as  in  so  many  analogous  cases,  gave  rise  to  the  omis- 
sion. According  to  the  T.  R,  which  we  have  followed,  Jesus 
attributed  to  His  disciples  the  knowledge  of  the  end  as  well 
as  that  of  the  way.  This  end  was,  according  to  ver.  2,  the 
Father's  house,  or,  as  Jesus  also  said  (comp.  xiii.  32,  33),  the 
Father.  The  disciples  might  therefore  have  known  whither  He 
was  going,  but  that,  their  imaginations  being  still  preoccupied 
with  another  end,  the  earthly  reign  of  Messiah,  they  had  not 
yet  learned  to  transfer  their  hopes  from  the  world  to  God, 
from  earth  to  heaven.  They  thought,  with  the  Jews  (xii.  34)  : 
"  We  have  heard  that  Christ  abideth  for  ever  "  (on  the  earth, 
which  He  shall  gloi"ffy) :  "  how  saycst  Thou,  then,  Hie  Son  of 
man  must  be  lifted  up  ? "  Comp.  Acts  i.  6.  And  this  false 
end  hid  from  their  eyes  the  true,  which  they  nevertheless 
knew  in  a  certain  sense.  These  two  you  knoio,  which  ex- 
pressed a  relative  truth,  incited  them  to  seek  that  clearer 
knowledge  on  these  two  points  which  they  were  as  yet 
without. 

3d.  Vv.  5-7. 

Vv.   5,   6.  '  Thomas  saith    unto  Him,  Lord,  we   know  not 
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whither  TJiou  goest  ;  and  ^  hoio  can  we  know  the  way  ?  '  Jesiis 
saith  unto  him,  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  :  no 
man  cormth  to  the  Father  hit  hy  me." — The  first  conversation, 
occasioned  by  the  questions  of  Peter :  "  Whither  goest  Thou  ? 
Why  cannot  I  follow  Thee  now  ?  "  had  turned  upon  the  final 
reunion,  the  end.  The  second,  called  forth  by  the  question 
of  Thomas,  turned  rather  upon  the  ability  of  Jesus  to  bring 
them  to  the  end,  upon  the  way.  It  is  Thomas  who  is  here, 
as  he  generally  is,  the  exponent  of  the  feelings  of  doubt  and 
discouragement  by  which  the  apostles  were  possessed  (comp. 
xi.  16,  XX.  24).  He  frankly  declares  that  the  end,  as  just 
revealed  by  Jesus,  is,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  still  enve- 
loped in  obscurity,  and  that  consequently  the  way  by  which 
it  is  to  be  attained  is  also  so  misty  as  to  be  imperceptible. — 
To  explain  the  end,  Jesus  substitutes  the  Father  Himself  for 
the  Father's  house.  For  it  is  not  in  heaven  that  we  are  to 
find  God,  but  in  God  that  we  are  to  find  heaven.  And  when 
once  God  is  pointed  out  as  the  end,  it  is  easily  understood  in 
what  sense  Jesus  declares  Himself  the  way.  Besides,  He 
Himself  explains  this  by  adding  to  this  figurative  expression 
the  two  terms  the  truth  and  the  life,  which  express  its 
meaning  without  a  figure.  The  truth  is  God  revealed  in  His 
essential  nature, — that  is  to  say,  in  His  holiness  and  in  His 
love  (vv.  9,  10);  the  life  is  God  com,municated  to  the  soul, 
and  imparting  to  it  holy  strength  and  perfect  blessedness 
(ver.  23).  And  as  it  is  in  Jesus  that  this  revelation  and 
this  communication  of  God  to  the  soul  are  effected,  it  is  also 
by  Him  that  the  soul  comes  to  the  Father,  and  finds  access 
to  the  Father's  house.  To  be  in  Jesus  is  to  be  in  the  Father, 
because  He  is  Himself  God  possessed  and  manifested.  The 
three  terms,  way,  truth,  and  life,  are  not  then  co-ordinate 
(Luther,  Calvin  :  beginning,  middle,  end)  ;  neither  do  they 
express  a  single  notion :  vera  via  vita}  (Augustine) ;  nor 
does  Eeuss  seem  to  me  to  quite  accurately  express  their 
relation  when  he  combines  them,  by  defining  the  way  as  the 
means  of  arriving  at  truth  and  life.  Jesus  means  to  say :  I 
am  the  means  of  coming  to  the  Father  (the  way) ;  lecause  I 
am  the  truth  and  the  life.     M.  Eeuss,  on  the  other  hand, 
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makes  the  very  just  remark  upon  the  word  /  am,  that  this 
expression  excludes  the  notion  of  any  other  parallel  means. 
Gess  says :  "  A  man  can  at  most  show  the  way  to  others  ;  he 
can  he  neither  the  way,  the  truth,  nor  the  life." 

Ver.  7.  "  If  you  had  hnoitm  ^  me,  you  would  have  known ' 
my  Father  also :  and  from  henceforth  ye  know  Him,  and  Jiave 
seen  Him." — This  verse  reproduces  the  idea  of  the  last  pro- 
position of  the  preceding  verse,  that  of  coming  to  the  Father 
by  Jesus.  If  Jesus  is  the  manifestation  of  God  realized,  to 
have  known  Him  is  to  have  attained  the  knowledge  of  God 
(pluperf  iyv(OK€iTe).  Jesus  seems  at  first  to  deny  that  they 
possessed  this  double  knowledge ;  in  fact,  it  was  not  till  Pente- 
cost that  they  fully  possessed  it  (ver.  20).  Then  He  partially 
concedes  it,  and  that  from  the  present  time.  Meyer  takes  this 
expression  literally :  "  Since  my  preceding  statement "  (that 
of  ver.  6),  which  is  too  constrained,  and  almost  insignificant. 
Chrysostom  and  Liicke,  on  the  contrary,  see  in  it  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  future  enlightenment  of  Pentecost,  a  sense  which 
from  henceforth  does  not  allow.  It  was  to  all  that  had  taken 
place  during  this  last  evening  that  Jesus  alluded ;  the  washing 
of  His  disciples'  feet,  the  departure  of  Judas,  all  that  He 
had  already  told  them,  was  well  calculated  to  throw  light 
upon  the  true  nature  of  God  and  of  His  kingdom.  Un- 
doubtedly the  fruit  of  these  last  instructions  would  not 
perfectly  ripen  tiU  afterwards,  but  the  germ  of  true  know- 
ledge was  already  implanted  within  them.  In  disclosing  to 
them  His  inmost  being,  Jesus  had  revealed  to  them  for  ever 
the  nature  of  God.  The  reading  of  t(  D,  admitted  by 
Tischendorf  (8th  ed.) :  "  If  you  liave  knovm  me,  you  will  also 
know  the  Father,"  is  well  explained  by  Luthardt  as  arising 
from  the  scruple  felt  by  copyists  at  making  our  Lord  say 
that  His  disciples  had  not  as  yet  known  Him. 

This  last  saying  seems,  like  ver.  4,  intended  to  evoke  the 
expression  of  some  uneasy  feeling  which  Jesus  perceived  in 
their  hearts.  The  words  you  have  seen  Him,  in  particular, 
challenge  this  hidden  trouble  to  show  itself.  For  was  not 
to  have  become  beholders  of  the  Father  (perf.  eoypuKare)  the 
very  utmost  that  the  apostles  could  desire.     This  privilege 

^  S  D  :    fyrtixari  instead  of  tyfaixtin. 
li  C  L  Q  X  have  «»  nJi/n  j  K  D  :  ymvirii,  instead  of  tyiuxun  at. 
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liad  under  the  Old  Covenant  been  to  a  certain  degree  granted 
to  Moses  and  Elias,  If  Jesus  could  bestow  it  on  tbem,  their 
faith  would  be  henceforth  unassailable.  For,  had  not  Isaiah 
said,  when  speaking  of  the  times  of  Messiah :  "  The  glory  of 
the  Lord  sludl  he  revealed,  arid  all  flesh  shall  see  it "  ?  (Isa. 
xl.  5).  This  furnishes  a  natural  explanation  of  the  request 
of  Philip :  "  Thou  sayest :  you  have  seen ;  we  ask  Thee : 
show  us ! " 

4th.  Vv.  8-21. 

Vv.  8,  9.  "  Philip  saith  unto  Him,  Lord,  show  us  the 
Father,  and  it  swfficeth  us.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  have  been 
so  long  time^  with  you,  and  yet  thou  hast  not  Jcnoivn  me, 
Philip  !  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father ;  and  ^ 
how  sayest  thou :  Sliow  us  the  Father  ?  " — Gess  takes  occasion 
from  these  interruptions  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  to  point 
out  how  much  they  felt  at  ease  with  their  Master,  and  how 
this  kind  of  relation  justifies  His  saying :  "  /  have  called  you 
friends,"  xv.  15. — The  desire  of  beholding  God  is  an  aspira- 
tion implanted  in  man's  heart  by  God  Himself.  Comp.  the 
request  of  Moses  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  18.  Philip  here  makes  himself 
the  exponent  of  this  desire,  with  a  simplicity  which  recalls 
that  which  he  manifested  at  ch.  vi.  Undoubtedly  by  this 
request  he  denied  what  Jesus  had  just  af&rmed  concerning 
His  Person  in  ver.  6.  A  dazzling  vision,  a  magnificent 
spectacle  in  the  atmosphere,  seemed  to  him  the  best  means 
of  so  strengthening  his  faith  as  to  make  it  henceforth  im- 
moveable. It  was  the  view-point  occupied  by  those  who 
demanded  of  our  Lord  a  sign  from  heaven.  This  request 
would  have  been  well  founded  if  the  Divine  nature  consisted 
solely  in  power.  But  God  is  holiness  and  love,  and  hence 
the  true  Theophany  could  not  be  a  splendid  phenomenon, 
but  must  be  a  Person  manifesting  in  word  and  act  those 
features  of  tlie  Divine  character,  a  human,  filial  life,  in  which 
is  displayed  that  relation  full  of  dignity  and  tenderness  which 
God  maintains  with  the  Being  who  calls  Him  His  Father. 
Now  this  unique  spectacle,  this  only  true  Theophany,  this 
visible  brightness  of  the  Divine  glory,  had  been  before  the 
eyes  of  the  disciples  for  three  years,  and  Jesus  beheld  with 

N  D  L  Q  :  ravavTu  Xftva  instead  of  rortvro*  xf"**' 
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wonder  and  grief  that  they  had  not  better  appreciated  the 
privilege  which  had  been  granted  them.  The  ground  of  His 
human  consciousness  was  in  such  wise  the  feeling  of  His 
divinity,  that  He  could  hardly  understand  that  a  knowledge 
of  His  true  nature  had  not  also  been  found  in  the  heart  of 
His  disciples. — The  appellation,  Philip,  served  to  bring  this 
disciple  to  himself,  for,  as  Hengstenberg  remarks,  he  had  by 
thus  speaking  become  alius  a  se  ipso.  His  words  must,  as 
Luthardt  observes,  be  connected  with  the  preceding  phrase, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  disciples  in  particular,  and  not 
with  the  subsequent  one,  which  is  a  general  maxim.  The 
perfects  eyv(OKa<i,  eatpaKm,  eciypaKe,  Imst  knovm,  has  seen, 
oppose  the  permanent  condition  to  the  sudden  and  single 
act  expressed  by  the  Aorist  Bel^ov,  show  us. — It  is  impossible 
to  refer  this  answer  to  the  mere  moral  union  of  Jesus  with 
God.  No  Christian,  even  if  perfected,  could  say :  "  He  that 
has  seen  me  has  seen  Christ."  How  much  less,  then,  could  a 
Jew,  though  perfect,  have  said :  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father " !  The  expression  can  only  be  understood 
inasmuch  as  the  Son  carries  on  in  this  world,  and  under  the 
human  form,  that  revealing  function  which  as  the  Word  He 
accomplishes  under  the  Divine  form. 

Vv.  10,  11.  "Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me  ?  The  words  that  I  speak  ^  unto  you,  I  speak  not 
of  myself:  and  the  Fatlier  that  dwelleth  in  me.  He  docth  these 
works?  Believe  me  tvhen  I  say  tliat  I  am  in  the  Father,  and 
that  the  Father  is  in  me ;  and  if  not,  believe  ^  because  of  these 
works." — Jesus  points  Philip  to  two  signs  by  which  he  should 
have  recognised  and  might  yet  recognise  the  presence  of  God 
in  Him.  Jesus  did  not  mean  to  say  that  He  is  one  and  the 
same  Person  with  the  Father,  for  He  often  addressed  Him  in 
prayer  as  Thou.  The  union  of  which  He  was  speaking  was 
that  in  virtue  of  which  they  live  One  in  the  Other  (comp. 
Gess).  Such  a  relation  necessarily  had  the  Logos  life  for  its 
background.  The  first  sign  of  this  community  of  life  and 
action  is  His  teaching.     The  expression:  " tlie  vjords  that  I 

*  B  L  N  X  Cop.  read  xtyt  instead  of  XaXu. 

*  N  B  D  read  avnu  after  tpyt,  and  omit  avrts ;  L  X  have  toiu  ra  tpya 

avrtf. 

'  We  here  omit  /*»/,  according  to  K  D  L  It**^**  Vg.  Syr. 
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say''  might  refer  solely  to  the  preceding  statements,  especially 
that  of  ver.  9.  But  it  is  more  natural  to  apply  it  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  in  general,  that  living  self-manifestation 
whose  Divine  character  testifies  to  His  intimate  union  with 
the  Father.  Jesus  would  say :  "  Believe  in  my  teaching, 
especially  in  my  statements  concerning  myself,  because  I 
have  never  spoken  of  myself.  And  if  you  suspect  them 
because  they  have  passed  through  my  mouth,  believe  in  my 
works,  because  it  is  always  God  Himself  living  in  me  who 
has  wrought  them,"  This,  then,  was  the  second  sign  to 
which  He  appealed.  The  negative  form  of  the  first  proposi- 
tion supposes  an  affirmative  proposition  undeiotood;  and 
the  converse  holds  good  of  the  second.  Meyer  is  wrong 
when  he  sees  in  the  latter  a  proof  of  the  former  (as  though 
the  works  were  to  demonstrate  the  Divine  nature  of  the 
words),  words  and  works  simultaneously  demonstrating  the 
intimate  relation  of  Jesus  with  the  Father. — "/  in  the  Father" 
is  the  suppression,  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  of  all  thought,  will, 
and  power  of  His  own  in  the  accomplishment  of  His  work. 
"The  Father  in  me"  is  the  communication,  on  the  part  of  God, 
of  all  the  fulness  of  His  being  to  the  Person  of  Jesus,  The 
reading  XaXca  is  better  than  \i^ai.  Jesus  is  but  the  instru- 
ment ;  it  is  God  who  speaks,  Jesus  who  announces. — At  ver. 
11,  Jesus  demands  faith  in  this  relation  with  the  Father, — 
which  makes  Him  the  true  Theophany, — on  the  authority  of  His 
mere  word,  of  the  testimony  He  gives  to  Himself.  In  the 
second  proposition,  the  imperative  believe  is  absolute  (accord- 
ing to  the  reading  of  N  B  L) :  "Believe  (in  me,  not  me)  on  the 
foundation  of  my  works,"  by  which  Jesus  evidently  means 
His  supernatural  works.  His  miracles.  The  same  thought 
occurs  in  X.  37,  38.  His  miracles  would  be  a  proof  to  those 
who  did  not  believe  in  His  words,  because  this  Divine 
testimony  did  not  pass  through  His  mouth,  but  was  purely 
objective, — Their  true  position  in  apologetics  is  assigned  to 
miracles  by  this  saying.  The  part  played  by  these  super- 
natural facts  is  real,  but  it  is  secondary. — The  meaning,  then, 
of  our  Lord's  reply  is :  The  true  Theophany  has  long  been 
before  your  eyes.  But,  He  adds,  there  is  another  and  a 
higher  one,  which,  if  you  continue  in  the  faith,  shall  soon  be 
granted  you.     To  this  it  is  that  the  following  passage  refers. 
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Vv.  12-14.  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  he- 
licveth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also ;  and  greater 
tJian  these  shall  lie  do,  because  I  go  to  the  Father}  And 
whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  wUl  I  do,  that  the 
Father  may  he  glorified  in  the  Son.  If  ye  shall  ask^  any- 
thing in  my  name,  I  myself^  will  do  it." — The  marvels  of 
another  Theophany,  that  which  He  was  about  to  effect  in 
them,  here  begin  to  be  displayed.  Anun,  anun,  announces 
the  revelation  of  a  new  and  unexpected  truth.  The  expres- 
sion :  "the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do,"  refer  to  those  miracles 
like  their  Lord's  which  were  wrought  by  the  apostles ;  and 
the  words  which  follow :  "  greater  than  these  shall  he  do,"  to 
works  of  a  higher  nature  than  bodily  cures.  That  which 
was  done  by  St.  Peter  at  Pentecost,  by  St.  Paul  all  over  the 
world,  that  wliich  is  effected  by  an  ordinary  preacher,  a  single 
believer,  by  bringing  the  Spirit  into  the  heart,  could  not  be 
done  by  Jesus  during  His  sojourn  in  this  world.  For,  that 
such  facts  should  take  place,  it  was  needful  that  the  wall  of 
separation  between  God  and  man  should  be  destroyed,  and 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  given  to  mankind  (Gess),  or, 
as  is  said  at  the  close  of  the  verse,  that  the  glorification  of 
Jesus  should  be  accomplished :  "  because  I  go  to  the  Father." 
The  branch  united  to  the  vine  may  thus  bear  fruit,  which  the 
vine  alone  could  not  as  yet  bear.  The  term  greater  does  not, 
then,  designate  miracles  of  a  more  astounding  character,  but  of 
a  more  exalted  nature,  and  does  not,  as  Llicke,  Tholuck, 
Olshausen,  de  "VYette  understand  it,  refer  only  to  the  extension 
of  the  apostolic  ministry  beyond  the  limits  of  the  theocracy, 
— a  distinction  here  occupying  only  the  second  place, — but  to 
the  very  nature  of  the  works  accomplished. 

But  if  the  disciple  effects  such  works,  it  is  not  by  his  own 
might,  but  because  his  Master,  having  attained  the  fulness  of 
His  power,  accomplishes  them  through  him.  In  fact,  this 
superiority  of  productiveness  attributed  to  the  disciples  is 
based  upon  the  higher  position  of  Christ  Himself :  "  Because 
I  go  to  the  Father."  Jesus  here  says  to  the  Father,  not 
to  my  Father.     For  God  is  presently  shown  to  be  the  Father 

'NABDLQXnIt.  omit  ftav  after  «-«ti/>«. 
*t<BEHUrA,  30  Mnn.  It*"'  Vg.  Syr.  read  ^i  after  ittrr.irn'ru 
'  A.  B  L  It'"''  Vg.  Cop.  read  t«»t»  instead  of  %ym. 
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of  believers  as  well  as  of  Jesus  Himself*. —  The  sentence 
must  not  be  made  to  terminate  with  these  words,  the  follow- 
ing proposition  in  ver.  13  being  its  necessary  complement. 
Prayer  is  there  declared  to  be  the  disciples'  part  in  these 
greater  works.  The  believer  asks,  and  the  glorified  Christ 
works  from  the  throne  of  His  omnipotence.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  prayer  in  general,  but  to  a  special  kind  of  prayer,  to 
prayer  in  His  name,  that  Jesus  attributes  this  power.  To 
ask  in  the  name  of  another  is,  in  ordinary  language,  to  ask  in 
his  stead,  and,  as  it  were,  on  his  behalf.  This  individual 
has,  by  position,  by  service  rendered  or  favour  enjoyed,  a 
right  to  what  is  demanded ;  he  who  asks  in  his  name,  asks 
as  if  filling  his  place.  To  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  is, 
then,  to  come  before  God  in  the  assurance  of  our  recon- 
ciliation with  Him,  and  our  adoption  in  Christ,  and  to  ask 
as  if  we  were  the  representatives  of  Jesus  Himself.  This 
formula  has  been  very  variously  explained :  invoking  my  name 
(Chrysostom),  through  my  merits  (Calovius),  in  the  element 
of  my  life  (Meyer),  in  my  spirit  and  for  my  sake  (de  Wette). 
All  these  definitions  are  true,  but  they  are  all  included  in  our 
explanation.  Jesus  so  lives,  thinks,  wills,  desires  in  us,  as 
reconciled  believers,  that  our  prayers  are  in  God's  sight  as 
His  own.  Hence,  prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus  necessarily 
assumes  the  Pentecostal  gift  of  .which  Jesus  speaks  after  ver. 
15.  Comp.  xvi.  23,  24,  26. — Meyer  objects  to  this  explana- 
tion of  the  formula  in  my  name,  first,  that  we  cannot  in  tliis 
manner  pray  for  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and,  secondly,  that 
by  reason  of  the  words  /  will  do  it,  we  thus  make  Jesus  hear 
His  own  prayer.  But  does  not  Jesus,  we  ask,  intercede  for 
the  pardon  of  our  sins  ?  And  may  He  not,  as  the  organ  of 
God's  omnipotence,  effect  what  He  asks  of  God  by  the  mouth 
of  His  people  thus  closely  united  to  Himself?  Comp.  ver. 
16:  /  will  pray,  and  xv.  26:  I  will  send. — And  all  this 
shall  be.  He  adds,  for  the  glory  of  tJie  Father  in  the  Person  of 
the  Son ;  for  the  Son  has  no  notion  of  establishing  a  kingdom 
on  earth  which  should  belong  to  Himself  alone,  but  disposes 
of  both  Himself  and  His  people  in  the  interests  of  His 
Father's  kingdom.  His  motto  is  :  Thy  kingdom  come  !  not : 
3fy  kingdom  come ! 

Ver.  14  is  a  confirmation  of  this  astonishing  promise.     By 
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the  words  o  tc  av,  whatever,  Jesus  gives  an  unliraited  range 
to  the  Christian  ambition  of  His  disciples.  Hence  this : 
"  Yes,  I  say  it  again,  you  have  only  to  ask  and  .  .  ."  The 
received  reading:  ir/oi  irotriaai,  I  myself  will  do  it,  is  un- 
doubtedly genuine.  Certain  Alex,  have  mechanically  repro- 
duced the  expression  of  ver.  13.  But  Jesus  purposely 
modified  it  by  substituting  eyw  for  toOto:  I,  who  have 
never  deceived  you,  who  shall  be  reinvested  with  omnipo- 
tence, and  be  with  the  Father,  myself  engage  to  do  it.  So 
close  will  be  the  nearness  effected  by  Him  between  earth  and 
heaven,  that  while  His  disciples  pray  on  earth  in  His  name, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  His  behalf.  He  will  act  in  heaven  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  God.  "  We  feel  certain,"  says  Stier, 
"when  reading  those  frequently-recurring  words  at  the  be- 
ginning of  St.  Paul's  epistles :  '  I  cease  not  to  make  mention 
of  you  in  my  prayers,'  that  it  was  by  prayer  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  that  the  apostles  brought  forth  the  ChurcL" — Jesus 
next  explains  what  is  the  source  whence  this  prayer  in  His 
name,  by  which  such  great  works  are  to  be  effected,  flows 
forth. 

Yv.  15-17.  "If  ye  love  me,  keep^  my  commandments. 
And  for  my  part,  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give 
you  another  support  (Fr.  soutien),  that  He  may  ahide^  with 
you  for  ever;  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive, 
because  it  seeth  Him  Tiot,  neither  Jcnoweth  Him :^  hut*  you,  you 
Jcnow  Him;  for  He  dwellcth  with  you,  and  shall  he  *  in  you!' 
— And  first,  ver.  15,  we  have  the  moral  condition  of  this 
new  state :  In  the  name  of  the  love  you  bear  me,  remain  in 
the  road  laid  down  by  my  directions,  and  you  will  be  in  a 
position  to  receive  that  supreme  blessing  which  I  proclaim  to 
you.  These  commandments  are  the  orders  He  had  given,  and 
especially  the  instructions  of  this  last  evening  (xiii.  14,  15, 
34,  xiv.  1).  The  Aorist  imperative  keep  reminds  them  that 
they  were  free  to  keep  or  break  this  condition.  The  reading 
of  B  L :  you  will  keep,  is  a  correction  arising  from  the  future 

^  Instead  of  Tuprifart  (keep),  B  L  Cop. :  rrifnrtTi  {you  shall  keep),  K  :  •rrtftirnri. 
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which  follows :  and  I  will  pray. — Jesus  next  pointed  out  the 
objective  condition  or  efficient  cause  of  the  Divine  gift,  His 
own  intercession.  As  the  future  object  of  this  intercession 
is  the  Pentecostal  gift,  it  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
saying  with  xvi.  26:  "  /  say  not  unto  you,  tJiat  I  will  pray 
the  Father  for  you ;  "  this  latter  passage  referring  to  the  times 
which  will  follow  this  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  the  season 
when  the  disciples  will  be  able  themselves  to  pray  in  the 
name,  and  as  though  they  were  the  mouth  of  Jesus. — 
The  term  irapuKk'qro'i,  literally  called  towards,  was  taken  by 
Origen  and  Chrysostom  in  the  active  sense  of  irapaKkrjToop, 
Comforter  (Job  xvi.  2  in  LXX.) ;  and  this  sense  has,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Vulgate,  been  transferred  to  our  versions. 
It  is  now,  however,  acknowledged  that  this  word  of  passive 
form  should  have  a  passive  meaning :  he  who  is  called  as  a 
support ;  this  is  exactly  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  advocatus 
and  our  word  advocate,  the  defender  of  the  accused  before 
a  court  of  justice.  The  word  always  has  this  meaning 
wherever  it  is  met  with  outside  the  N.  T.,  as  in  Demosthenes, 
Diogenes,  Laertes,  Philo,  and  the  Eabbinists  (the  Peraclith). 
St.  John  himself  gives  it  this  meaning  in  his  First  Epistle,  ii. 
1 :  "  We  have  a  Paraclete  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous."  It  is  also  that  which  is  most  suitable  in  these 
last  discourses  of  our  Lord.  The  meaning  teacher  (Theod.  of 
Mopsuestia,  Ernesti,  Hofmann,  Luthardt)  has  no  philological 
basis  to  rest  on ;  and  the  expression :  "  Spirit  of  truth,"  ver. 
17,  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  it.  What  Jesus  will  ask  for 
them  from  the  Father  is  then  another  support,  always  within 
reach,  always  ready  to  come  to  their  assistance  at  the  first 
appeal  in  their  conflict  with  the  world.  From  this  funda- 
mental meaning  arise  the  following  applications :  support  in 
moments  of  weakness,  counsellor  in  the  difficulties  of  life, 
consoler  in  affliction.  In  a  word,  it  is  He  who  is,  in  all 
kinds  of  different  situations,  to  replace  the  beloved  Master 
who  is  about  to  leave  them.  By  that  word  another,  Jesus 
by  implication  attributes  to  Himself  also  this  title  of 
Paraclete ;  hence  it  is  an  error  to  see  in  1  John  ii.  1  a 
doctrinal  discrepancy  between  the  evangelist  and  the  author 
of  the  First  Epistle.  This  gift  of  the  Father  will  be  the 
result  not  only  of  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  but  also  of  His  inter- 
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vention.  Comp.  xv.  26:"  The  Paraclete  whom  I  will  send 
to  you  from  the  Father."  As  He  prays  for  the  Spirit  on  our 
part,  so  does  He  send  the  Spirit  on  the  part  of  God.  And 
He  will  not,  like  Jesus,  come  to  depart  some  day,  but  will 
dwell  with  them  for  ever.  Meyer  understands  ek  rov 
alwva :  "  till  the  age  to  come."  But  the  word  aioav,  both  in 
the  N".  T.  and  in  classical  writers  (ef  alo5vo<;,  Bo'  alwvo^,  e'c 
alwva),  denotes  an  infinite  duration,  and  when  used  with  the 
article,  eternity. — Can  we  conceive  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a 
Divine  Being,  sent  by  the  Father  to  replace  a  mere  man  ? 

The  apposition:  "the  Spirit  of  truth"  (ver.  17),  serves  to 
explain  the  term  Paraclete,  which  was  as  yet  obscure  to  the 
disciples.  Teaching  by  the  medium  of  language  could  but 
give  a  confused  idea  of  Divine  things ;  however  skilfully  such 
a  medium  might  be  used,  it  could  only  produce  an  image  of 
the  truth  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  hence  Jesus  compares 
the  instruction  He  has  hitherto  given  in  this  form  to  a 
parable  (xvi.  25).  The  Spirit's  teaching,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  Divine  truth  enter  the  soul,  gives  it  entire  reality 
within  us,  and  makes  it  the  truth  to  us.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  meaning  of  the  expression :  "  the  Spirit  of  truth."  But  to 
receive  this  Divine  teacher,  a  moral  preparation  is  needed. 
The  soul  in  which  He  comes  to  dwell  must  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  profane  sphere.  This  is  the  reason  that  Jesus 
said  at  the  head  of  this  passage  (ver.  15):  "  Keep  my  com- 
mandments"  and  here  also  added:  "whom  the  uiorld  cannot 
receive!'  It  was  by  no  arbitrary  act  that  the  Spirit  came 
down  upon  a  hundred  and  twenty  only,  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, and  not  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  former 
having  alone  undergone  the  indispensable  preparation.  Jesus 
explains  wherein  this  preparation,  which  the  world  is  without, 
consists :  before  receiving,  they  must  have  seen  and  known 
the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  identifies  Himself  too  closely  with  our 
individual  life  to  be  merely  a  bestowed  gift ;  if  He  is  to  dwell 
in  us.  He  must  be  desired  and  summoned  by  us.  And  this 
is  what  we  cannot  do  till  we  have  beheld  Him  (dewpeiv)  in 
come  one  of  His  external  manifestations,  and  then  perceived 
and  acknowledged  (yivooaKeiv)  His  supreme  excellence  and 
holiness.  This  preparation  had  been  effected  in  the  disciples 
during  the  three  years  they  had  passed  in  association  with 
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Jesus ;  His  words,  His  life,  had  been  a  constant  emanation  of 
the  Spirit,  and  their  hearts  had  done  homage  to  the  exalted 
holiness  of  this  manifestation.  This  had  not  been  done  by 
the  luorld,  by  the  Jews,  who,  when  they  heard  His  words, 
said :  "  He  hath  a  devil,"  and  when  they  saw  His  miracles 
attributed  them  to  Beelzebub.  They  had  thus  remained  aliens 
to  the  sphere  and  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  they  were  not 
in  a  condition  to  receive  Him. — The  preparatory  operation  of 
the  Spirit  upon  the  disciples  is  expressed  by  the  words :  "Re 
dwelleth  with  you;"  and  the  closer  relation  into  which  He 
would  enter  with  them  at  Pentecost  by :  "  He  shall  be  in  youj' 
Hence  we  must  be  carefal  neither  to  read  with  the  Vulgate, 
^level  (in  the  future),  he  shall  dwell,  in  the  first  proposition, 
nor  with  some  Alexandrines,  iari,  is,  in  the  second.  The 
whole  meaning  of  the  phrase  consists  in  the  antithesis  of  the 
present  dwelleth  (comp.  fievcov  in  ver.  25)  and  the  future  shall 
he.  The  contrast  of  the  two  regimens  with  you  (comp.  Trap* 
vfitv  of  ver.  25)  and  in  you  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of 
the  tenses.  Nor  must  the  last  proposition :  "and  He  shall  he 
in  you,"  be  made  to  depend  on  ort,  hecause,  which  gives  no  mean- 
ing. This  last  phrase  expresses,  on  the  contrary,  a  consequence, 
a  progress.  And  thus  (by  reason  of  the  knowledge  of  Him 
which  you  have  already  attained  by  my  presence  among  you) 
He  shall  be  in  you. — This  distinction  between  the  preparatory 
operation  of  the  Spirit  upon  man,  by  means  of  external 
manifestations,  and  His  actual  dwelling  in  man,  seems  at 
present  almost  effaced  from  Christian  consciousness. — Hitherto 
Jesus  living  with  them  had  been  their  support ;  henceforth 
they  were  to  have  the  support  in  tJieir  own  heart  (Gess),  and 
this  support  would  again  be  Jesus  Himself. 

Vv.  18,  19.  "/  vnll  not  leave  you  oiyhans:  I  return  to 
you.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  world  seeth  me  no  more; 
hut  you  see  me ;  hecause  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also."  —  Tlie 
term  orphans  refers  to  the  address,  "  my  little  children  "  (xui. 
33);  it  is  the  language  of  a  dying  father.  The  close  con- 
nection of  feeling  between  these  sayings  and  the  preceding  is 
indicated  by  the  absence  of  any  logical  particle  between  vv. 
17  and  18.  This  alone  would  suffice  to  obviate  any  other 
explanation  of  the  words  :  "/  return  to  you"  than  that  which 
refers  them  to  the  return  of  Jesus  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (vv. 
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1 6  and  1 7),  and  is  adopted  by  most  moderns  (even  by  Meyer 
and  Luthardt,  2d  ed.).  Those  who  apply  this  promise  to 
the  appearances  of  Jesus  after  His  resurrection  (Chrysostom, 
Erasmus,  Grotius,  Hilgenfeld)  are  unable  to  account  for  w. 
20,  21,  23.  Those  who  apply  it  to  His  second  coming 
(Augustine,  Hofmann,  Luthardt,  1st  ed.)  cannot  explain  vv. 
19  and  23.  In  fact,  that  seeing  Him,  again,  which  is  pro- 
mised to  believers,  is  to  coincide  with  the  fact  of  His  non- 
appearance to  the  world;  and,  according  to  ver.  23,  His 
return  to  His  disciples  is  to  be  a  purely  inward  one,  while 
of  His  final  coming  it  is  said :  "  Every  eye  shall  see  Him." 
Still,  what  may  and  must  be  granted  is,  that  this  spiritual 
return  was  prepared  for  by  the  appearances  of  the  risen,  as 
it  will  be  consummated  by  the  coming  of  the  glorified  Christ. 
— The  Spirit  is  undoubtedly  another,  a  different  support  from 
Jesus ;  but  His  coming  is  none  the  less  the  return  of  Jesus 
Himself,  otherwise  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete  would  have 
but  imperfectly  met  the  needs  of  the  disciples,  whose  hearts 
were  demanding  union  with  their  Master  Himself.  Tholuck 
concludes  from  the  expression :  "/  come  again"  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  only  the  Person  of  Jesus  spiritualized ;  and  Eeuss 
insists  that,  though  literal  exegesis  pleads  for  a  distinction  of 
persons  (between  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit),  practical  logic 
forbids  its  admission.  He  has  even  ventured  to  express  the 
opinion,  that  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  the  abstract  notion  of 
the  Word  is  replaced  by  the  more  concrete  notion  of  the  Spirit. 
St.  John  is,  however,  innocent  of  so  serious  a  confusion. 
As  no  Old  Testament  writer  would  have  used  the  terms 
"  Spirit  of  God  "  and  "Angel  of  the  Lord  "  for  each  other,  so 
neither  can  a  confusion  of  the  Word  with  the  Spirit  be 
admitted  in  any  writer  of  the  New.  St.  Paul  says  (2  Cor. 
iii.  17):  "  Tlie  Lord  is  the  Spirit."  But  he  does  not  there- 
fore confound  the  Person  of  the  glorified  Saviour  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  is  a  sphere  in  which  it  is  of  consequence 
to  distinguish  between  different  shades  of  meaning.  Accord- 
ing to  xvi.  14,  the  Spirit  is  not  the  Lord,  but  the  power 
which  glorifies  Him,  which  manifests  Him,  which  makes  Him 
live  and  increase  within  us,  and  that  by  taking  of  what 
is  His  and  imparting  it  to  us.  Their  parts  are  perfectly 
distinct.     And  they  are  quite  as  much  so  in  the  work  of 
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Pentecost  as  in  that  of  the  Incarnation.  The  Holy  Ghost  did 
not  become  Christ  by  producing  Him  in  the  Virgin's  womb, 
nor  does  the  Spirit  become  Jesus  by  glorifying  Him  and 
causing  Him  to  live  in  us.  The  "Word  is  the  principle  of  the 
objective  revelation,  the  Spirit  that  of  the  subjective.  Jesus 
is  the  object  to  be  assimilated,  the  Spirit  is  the  assimilating 
power.  Without  the  objective  revelation  given  in  Jesus,  the 
Spirit  would  have  nothing  to  fertilize  in  us ;  without  the 
Spirit,  the  revelation  given  in  Jesus  would  remain  exterior  to 
us,  and  resemble  a  parable  which  is  not  understood.  Hence 
it  is  in  one  sense  true,  that  when  the  Spirit  comes,  it  is  Jesus 
who  comes  again ;  from  one  without.  He  becomes  one  within 
us.  The  completed  work  of  the  Spirit  is  Christ  formed  in 
the  believer,  or,  to  express  the  same  idea  in  other  words,  it  is 
the  believer  come  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ  (GaL'iv.  19  ;  Eph.  iv.  13). 

The  words:  "Yet  a  little  while"  (ver.  19),  are  in  accordance 
with  the  present  /  come.  They  reduce,  so  to  speak,  the  period 
of  separation  to  nothing.  If  Jesus,  when  He  said :  "  Yo^v 
slmll  see  me  again"  were  thinking  of  His  appearances  after 
His  resurrection,  it  was  in  any  case  only  in  a  secondary 
manner.  His  mind  really  dwelling  at  this  time  on  another 
fact.  For  these  appearances  were  but  temporary,  while  the 
seeing  Him,  of  which  He  was  here  speaking,  was  to  be  per- 
manent. It  is  that  close  intercourse  described  by  St.  Paul  in 
the  saying  so  like  the  present  passage  (2  Cor.  iii.  18) :  "We 
with  uncovered  face  behold  the  glory  of  the  Lord"  the  inward 
view  of  the  glorified  Saviour  produced  in  us  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  While  the  world,  which  has  known  Jesus  only  after 
the  flesh,  sees  Him  no  more  after  His  bodily  departure.  He 
becomes  from  that  time  visible  to  His  people  in  a  spiritual 
and  Divine  medium,  to  which  they  are  transported  by  the 
Spirit,  and  where  they  meet  Him.  This  close  intercourse  is 
the  source  of  all  the  Christian's  strength  in  his  conflict  with 
himself  and  with  the  world.  The  next  phrase  may  be  under- 
stood in  thr|e  different  manners.  First,  that  of  Meyer  and 
Luthardt :  "  And  yeu,  you  see  me  because  I  live,  and  you 
shall  live  also."  "  Christ  and  believers  being  transported,  the 
former  by  glorification,  the  latter  by  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  into  the   same  medium   of  life,  they  meet  again,  His 
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living  people  see  their  living  Lord"  The  idea  is  a  nohle  one, 
but  the  contrast  between  the  presents :  you  see  vie,  I  live, 
and  the  future :  you  sludl  see  me,  cannot  be  well  explained 
with  this  interpretation,  though  Luthardt  endeavours  to 
account  for  it.  It  may  be  secondly  explained:  you  see  vie 
(then),  because  I  live;  and  (by  reason  of  this  sight  of  me 
who  live)  you  shall  live  also.  The  spiritual  sigkt  of  Jesus 
which  is  granted  us  results  from  His  heavenly  life  as  glorified, 
and  our  life  results  from  tliis  inward  vision.  This  meaning 
is  equally  beautiful,  but  there  is  a  third  construction  which 
seems  to  me  preferable :  But  you,  you  see  vie  (in  opposition 
to  t?ie  world  seeth  me  tio  viore),  and  because  I  live,  you  sludl 
live  also.  They  behold  Him,  and  since  He  whom  they  be- 
hold is  alive,  their  own  life  flows  forth  from  this  beholding. 
— In  any  case,  Jesus,  by  His  use  of  these  presents :  /  live, 
I  come,  I  come  again  (vv.  3  and  18),  already  transports 
HimseK  to  that  approaching  time,  when,  death  being  finally 
overcome.  He  will  live  the  perfect  and  indestructible  life ; 
from  that  time,  beheld  by  His  people  in  the  light  of  the 
Spirit,  His  life  will  become  theirs.  The  relation  between 
/  live  and  you  sJmll  live  is  the  same  as  that  between  / 
come  and  /  ivill  take  in  ver.  3.  The  present  denotes  the 
principle  laid  down  once  for  all,  the  future  its  daily,  gradual, 
and  eternal  results. 

The  absence  of  any  logical  particle  between  the  successive 
promises  of  vv.  16-21,  betrays  the  emotion  with  which  Jesus 
beheld  and  announced  the  decisive  day  of  Pentecost. 

Vv.  20,  21.  "At  tluxt  day  ye  shall  know  tJiat  I  am  in  my 
Father,  and  ye  in  vie,  and  I  in  you.  He  tJiat  hath  my  com- 
onandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  tliat  lavcth  vu:  and 
he  that  loveth  vu  shall  he  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I,  I  wUl 
lace  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  unto  him." — The  expression : 
"  that  day"  indicates  a  definite  time.  And  as  aU  the  great 
events  of  His  ministry  were  connected  with  Jewish  festivals, 
as  the  feast  of  the  Passover  was  to  be  the  period  of  His 
death,  and  the  time  of  great  illumination  was  closely  to 
follow  that  event,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
suppose,  whatever  Liicke  and  de  Wette,  etc.,  may  say,  that 
the  day  of  which  He  was  here  speaking  was  already  in  His 
view  that  of  Pentecost.    By  the  expression :  "  that  day"  Jesus 
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contrasted  that  time  with  the  time  then  present,  in  which  they 
found  so  much  difficulty  in  forming  a  conception  of  their 
Master's  relation  to  the  Father  (vv.  9  and  10).  'Tfiet^,  you: 
'•  yourselves,  by  your  own  experience,  and  not  only,  as  now, 
by  faith  in  my  words."  The  object  of  this  spiritual  illumina- 
tion of  believers  will  be  first  the  union  of  Jesus  with  the 
Father ;  they  will  know  Him  as  a  Being  who  lives  and  acts 
in  God,  and  in  whom  God  lives  and  acts  as  in  a  second  self. 
This  direct  consciousness  of  the  relations  between  Jesus  and 
God  will  proceed  from  the  living  consciousness  they  will 
receive  of  their  own  relation  to  Jesus — they  will  feel  Him 
live  in  them,  and  will  feel  themselves  to  live  in  Him ;  and 
when  they  no  longer  know  any  other  life  than  that  which 
they  derive  from  Him  {you  in  me),  and  feel  at  the  same 
time  that  all  His  life  really  enters  into  them  (/  in  you), 
they  will  thence  understand  what  He  has  revealed  to  them 
of  what  God  is  to  Him,  and  what  He  is  to  God,  The  tran- 
scendent fact  of  the  communion  of  Jesus  with  God  will 
become  to  them  an  object  of  direct  perception  in  the  experi- 
ence of  their  own  communion  with  Jesus.  These  were  the 
fjueyaXeca  rov  ©eov,  the  wondrous  things  of  God,  which  St. 
Peter  and  the  disciples  celebrated  in  new  tongues  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost. 

Ver.  21  defines  the  mode  of  this  illumination.  Jesus  had 
briefly  said  in  ver.  1 5  :  '^Keep  my  commandments,  and  I  will 
pray  the  Father!'  He  here  enumerates  in  detail  each  link 
in  this  chain  of  graces.  1st,  His  word  must  be  resolutely 
retained  (exetv)  and  practically  observed  (rijpelv).  This  is 
not  done  by  the  world,  which  hears  but  rejects  it,  and  is 
therefore  unfitted  to  receive  this  higher  favour.  2d,  He 
that  does  so  (e'/cew^o?,  this  exceptional  individual)  gains  by  his 
moral  faithfulness  the  special  character  of  a  friend  of  Jesus  (6 
dyaTTcov  fAe).  3d,  He  hence  becomes  the  beloved  of  tlie  Father, 
for  the  Father  loves  all  who  love  the  Son,  the  supreme  object 
of  His  love.  This  love  of  the  Father  is  not  that  spoken  of 
in  iii.  16:"  God  so  loved  the  world."  There  is  between  these 
two  feelings  the  same  difference  as  between  a  man's  com- 
passion for  his  guilty  and  unhappy  neighbour,  and  the  affection 
of  a  father  for  his  child,  or  of  a  husband  for  his  wife.  4th, 
The  Son,  seeing  the  eye  of  the  Father  rest  with  loving  com- 
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placency  on  His  disciple,  feels  Himself  united  to  the  latter 
by  a  new  tie  ("and  I  will  love  him")  ;  whence  ensues,  5th, 
The  perfect  revelation  of  Himself:  "I  will  manifest  mi/self  unto 
him."  This  is  the  highest  fulfilment  of  the  words,  you  shall 
know,  in  ver.  20.  But  this  remarkable  expression,  kfKpavl^eiv, 
transposes  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah  to  the  inward 
(iv),  the  spiritual,  and  consequently  the  individual  sphere. 
And  it  was  just  this  circumstance  which  called  forth  the 
question  of  Jude.  Thus  this  last  word,  while  terminating  the 
conversation  with  Philip,  gave  rise  to  the  conversation  with 
Jude  which  now  follows.  Philip  had  requested  a  theophany. 
Jesus  had  answered  :  "  Thou  hast  long  enjoyed  one "  (vv. 
9-11).  Then,  justifying  the  aspiration  of  the  apostle,  who 
was  longing  for  something  still  more  glorious.  He  said :  "And 
thou  shalt  have  that  which  is  stiU  better;  a  more  excellent 
theophany  awaits  thee,  that  of  my  return  within  thee  by 
the  Spirit"  (w.  12-21).  This  is  the  climax  of  the  second 
series  of  thoughts  on  the  internal  theophany,  which  the 
answer  of  Jesus  to  Jude  is  about  to  bring  before  us.  Gess 
compares  our  Lord,  in  His  manner  of  treating  these  inter- 
ruptions on  the  part  of  His  disciples,  to  a  skilful  pilot,  who 
does  not  suffer  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his  course  by  the 
waves  which  he  encounters,  but  by  a  prompt  stroke  of  the 
rudder  restores  the  ship  each  time  to  the  direction  he  desires 
to  give  it. 

5th.  Vv.  22-24. 

Ver.  22,  "Judas  saith  unto  him,  not  Iscariot,  Lord,  and^ 
what  has  happened,  that  TJiou  wUt  manifest  Thyself  unto  us 
and  not  unto  the  world  ?  " — The  mode  of  revelation,  of  which 
Jesus  had  just  spoken,  entirely  perplexed  the  minds  of  the 
disciples,  constantly  turned  as  they  were  towards  some 
external  manifestation  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  which  should 
be  visible  to  alL  It  was  especially  in  the  secondary  group 
of  the  apostolic  college,  which  was  more  or  less  influenced  by 
the  carnal  spirit  of  Iscariot,  that  such  notions  were  still 
maintained.  The  Judas  or  Jude  here  mentioned  is  only  so 
called  by  St.  Luke  (Luke  vl  1 6  ;  Acts  i.  1 3).  In  the  lists 
of  Matt.  X.  3  and  Mark  iii.  18,  he  is  designated  by  the 
names  (surnames)  of  Lebbeus  and  Thaddeus :  the  hold  or  the 
1 A  B  D  E  L  X  ItPi«riq«  (not  K)  omit  «««  before  «. 
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"beloved.  He  occupies  one  of  the  lowest  places  among  the 
apostles.  The  explanation,  not  Iscariot,  is  intended  to  obviate 
the  supposition  of  a  return  of  Judas  after  xiii.  30. — By 
saying,  "What  has  happened?"  Jude  requests  to  know  the 
new  fact  which  is  the  cause  of  so  complete  a  change  in  the 
Messianic  programme — a  change  of  which  he  thinks  he  sees 
a  proof  in  the  saying  of  Jesus  in  ver.  21.  The  Kai,  and, 
before  ri  <yivovev,  is  an  expression  of  surprise ;  it  is  omitted, 
as  superfluous,  in  several  Mss.  —  To  us  here  signifies :  to 
us  alone.  The  objection  of  Jude  is  connected  with,  ,and 
completes,  the  request  of  Philip.  The  latter  was  thinking  of 
the  great  theophany  which  was  to  inaugurate  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Messianic  kingdom ;  Jude,  of  the  realization  of 
the  kingdom  itself. 

Vv.  23,  24.  "Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  If  any 
man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  will  make  ^  our  abode 
with  him.  He  that  loveth  me  not  Tceepeth  not  my  sayings;  and 
the  word  which  ye  hear  is  not  mine,  but  the  Father's  which 
sent  me." — Jesus  continued  His  discourse  as  though  He  had 
not  heard  the  question  of  Jude  ;  for  the  first  part  of  ver.  23 
is  but  a  reproduction  of  ver.  21.  He  nevertheless  answered 
the  question  by  more  forcibly  reiterating  the  promise,  as  well 
as  the  moral  condition,  which  had  called  forth  the  objection. 
Comp.  an  analogous  kind  of  answer,  Luke  xiii.  41  sqq.  To 
love  Jesus,  to  keep  His  word,  to  be  loved  of  the  Father, 
these  are  the  conditions  of  the  promised  revelation ;  now  the 
world  does  not  fulfil  them,  but  is  animated  by  opposite  dis- 
positions (ver.  24). — As  to  the  conditions  of  the  manifesta- 
tion, Jesus  abridges  ver.  2 1 ;  as  to  the  manifestation  itself.  He 
more  gloriously  develops  it.  The  manifestation  of  Jesus  to 
the  soul  becomes  an  actual  habitation,  and  this  is  a  descent 
of  heaven  to  earth,  a  true  dwelling  of  God  Himself  in  the 
believer.  Here,  as  at  x,  30,  Jesus,  speaking  of  God  and 
Himself,  says  we;  this  expression,  under  penalty  of  being 
absurd,  implies  His  consciousness  of  His  deity. — The  concep- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  God  here  met  with  is  one  not  alien 
to  the  Synoptists.  Comp.  Luke  xvii.  20  :  "  The  kingdom  of 
God  Cometh  not  with  observation;  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
^  t(  B  L  X  read  *ntiioftiSci  instead  of  *»mt»fnu 
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you"  (eWo?  vfiu,v);  and  Matt,  xxviii  18-20.  A  similar 
image  occurs  in  Eev.  iii.  20  :  **  If  any  man  hear  my  voice  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  I  will  stip  with 
him,  and  he  with  me."  The  term  fiov^,  dwelling,  connects 
tliis  verse  with  ver.  2.  Here  below,  it  is  God  who  dwells 
with  the  believer;  above,  it  will  be  the  believer  who  will 
dwell  with  God.  The  first  of  these  facts  (ver.  23)  is  the 
condition  of  the  second  (ver.  3). 

Ver.  23  explained  the  to  us  of  Jude's  question;  ver.  24 
answers  the  and  not  unto  the  world.  The  notion :  "And  it 
is  no  slight  thing  to  reject  my  word,  for  {kuC)  it  is  that  of 
God  Himself,"  must  be  understood  between  the  two  proposi- 
tions of  ver.  24.  The  understood  conclusion  is:  "How,  then, 
with  such  a  disposition,  hostile  as  it  is  to  the  word  of  both 
the  Son  and  the  Father,  is  it  possible  to  become  their  abode  ?  " 
Comp.  what  is  said  of  the  world  in  vv.  15  and  17. — Thus 
have  the  various  encouragements  brought  forward  by  the  Lord 
gradually  risen :  "  You  shall  be  received  with  me  into  my 
Father's  house.  ...  In  me  you  have  already  seen  the 
Father.  .  .  .  You  shall  carry  on  my  work  below.  .  .  . 
Another  divine  support  shall  give  you  power.  ...  In  this 
inward  support  I  will  myseK  return  within  you.  .  .  . 
With  me  the  Father  Himself  shall  dwell  in  you.  .  .  ."  Was 
not  all  this  enough  to  justify  His  "  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled  "  (xiv.  1)  ?  The  next  passage,  with  which  this  first 
outpouring  on  the  part  of  Jesus  closes,  returns  to  the  starting- 
point,  but  changes  the  Be  not  trouUed  into  Rejoice  ! 

6th.  Vv.  25-31. 

Vv.  25,  26.  "  TJiese  things  have  I  spokxn  unto  you,  being 
present  with  you ;  hut  the  support,  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  my 
Father  vnll  send  in  my  Tiaine,  shall  teach  you  all  things, 
and  bring  back  all  things  to  your  remembrance  which  I  have 
said  unto  you." — These  words  might  be  directly  connected 
with  the  preceding,  since  it  is  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  the  great  promise  of  w.  22-24  will  be  fulfilled.  But 
the  perf.  XeXakrjKa,  I  have  told  you,  which  denotes  a  teaching 
now  concluded,  and  the  words  being  present  with  you,  which 
allude  to  the  approaching  separation,  show  that  Jesus  was 
returning  to  the  idea  from  which  He  started,  and  the  first 
discouise  approaching  its  termination ;  and  tliis  is  coiifirmed 
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by  all  that  follows.  The  sayings,  then,  of  vv.  25-29  must 
be  regarded  as  beginning  the  conclusion  of  this  dialogue. 
What  Jesus  had  just  said  concerning  a  future  meeting  above 
(vv.  1-3),  and  here  below  (vv.  12-24),  is  all  that  He 
can  as  yet  reveal  to  them.  If  this  future  is  to  them  still 
enveloped  in  obscurity,  the  instructions  of  another  teacher 
shall  dispel  these  mists,  and  explain  all  His  promises  by  ful- 
filling them.  TavTa,  these  things,  stands  first,  in  opposition 
to  irdvra,  all  things  (ver.  26):  "  This  is  what  I  can  tell  you 
now,  another  shall  afterwards  tell  you  all." — The  epithet  holy^ 
given  to  the  Spirit  in  ver.  26,  recalls  that  deep  line  of  demar- 
cation just  drawn  by  Jesus  in  vv.  17  and  24,  between  the 
profane  world  and  the  disciples,  already  sanctified  by  their 
attachment  to  Him.  As  holy,  the  Spirit  can  dwell  only 
with  the  latter.  —  The  expression,  in  my  name,  should, 
according  to  Luthardt  and  Meyer,  be  explained  by  the 
general  principle  that  all  that  is  done  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  plan  of  salvation  is  done  in  Christ — that  is  to 
say,  for  the  manifesting  and  glorifying  of  the  name  in  which 
salvation  is  comprised.  But  is  not  this  too  vague  ?  Jesus 
had  just  said  that  He  who  loved  Him  should  be  loved  of  His 
Father,  and  that  the  manifestation,  which  is  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  should  proceed  from  this  love.  The  believer's  title, 
then,  to  this  gift  will  be  his  love  for  Jesus,  and  the  motive  for 
this  gift  on  the  part  of  the  Father  will  be  His  love  for  Jesus, 
and  for  him  who  loves  Jesus.  This  is  the  exegesis  of  the 
formula  :  in  my  name.  The  pron.  iK€Lvo<i,  He,  only  brings  into 
strong  relief  the  instruction  of  the  new  teacher  in  opposition  to 
that  of  Jesus,  who  is  about  to  leave  them  (ver.  25).  He  will 
do  two  things :  teach  all  things,  and  bring  to  their  remem- 
brance what  they  have  been  already  taught.  The  two 
functions  are  closely  connected:  He  will  teach  new  truths 
by  recalling  the  old,  and  will  recall  the  old  by  teaching  the 
new.  The  sayings  of  Jesus,  the  remembrance  of  which  the 
Spirit  shall  revive  within  them,  will  be  the  matter  of  His 
instruction  in  all  truth,  the  germ  which  He  will  fertilize 
in  their  hearts ;  as  conversely  this  inward  agency  of  the  Spirit 
will  incessantly  recall  to  their  memories  some  former  saying 
of  Jesus,  so  that,  in  proportion  as  they  partake  of  His 
illumination,  they  will  exclaim :  "  Now  I  understand  this  or 
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that  saying  of  the  Lord ! "  Then,  again,  the  brightness  of 
this  light  will  bring  from  oblivion  other  long  -  forgotten 
sayings.  Such  is  even  yet  the  relation  between  the  teaching 
of  the  written  word  and  that  of  the  Spirit. — Of  the  two' 
irdvra,  all  things,  the  first,  the  object  of  shall  teach,  embraces 
more  than  the  second.  The  Holy  Spirit  will  make  the  dis- 
ciples understand  all,  by  recalling  to  them  one  after  another 
all  the  sayings  of  Christ.  Of  course,  this  all  includes  only 
the  things  of  the  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus,  of  salvation. 
The  first  creation,  nature,  is  not  a  matter  of  revelation,  but  of 
scientific  study. 

Vers.  2  7-2  9.  "  Feace  I  leave  you,  my  'peace  I  give  you  :  not 
as  the  world  gives  it,  give  I  it  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  he 
troubled,  neitJier  let  it  he  afraid.  You  have  heard  how  I  said 
to  you,  I  go  away,  and  I  come  to  you.  If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would 
have  rejoiced  hecause  I  said}  I  go  unto  the.  Father,  for  my^ 
Father  is  greater  than  I.  And  now  I  have  told  you  tJiese 
things  before  they  come  to  pass,  that  tvhen  they  come  to  pass  you 
may  helieve." — The  promises  of  vv.  2  5  and  2  6  aimed  at  tran- 
quillizing the  disciples  with  respect  to  the  obscurity  which 
hovered  over  their  own,  and  their  Master's  future.  Vv. 
27—29  tend  to  reassure  them  concerning  the  difficidties  to  be 
encountered  in  this  future.  Meyer  takes  the  word  eipTjvij  in 
an  objective  sense :  salvation  (wh^,  full  prosperity).  But  the 
close  of  the  verse :  Let  not  your  heart  he  troubled,  favours  the 
subjective  meaning,  which  is  also  the  natural  signification  of 
elpijvij :  tranquillity,  inward  repose.  Peace  is  the  inward 
serenity  based  upon  reconciliation  with  God.  This  is  His 
legacy  (d^irjfit,  I  leave),  a  legacy  derived  from  His  own 
treasury :  my  peace.  Their  faith  was  not  yet  strong  enough 
to  produce  in  them  a  peace  of  their  own,  hence  He  invited 
them  for  the  present  to  enjoy  that  which  they  beheld  in  Him. 
They  were  by  faith  in  Him  to  make  His  calmness  in  the 
presence  of  danger  their  own.  The  verb  BiBco/jli,,  I  give, 
agrees  with  ttjv  iii-]v  {my) ;  it  is  of  his  own  that  one  gives.  In 
Luke  X.  5,  6,  Jesus  confers  upon  His  disciples  the  power 
which  Hj  here  exercises,  that  of  imparting  their  peace. — The 

^  N  A  B  D,  10  Mnn.  It.  Vg.  Syr.  Cop.  Or.  omit  i<t«»  between  an  and 
frapivsftai  {because  I  go,  instead  of  because  I  said  J  go). 
2  A  B  D  L  X,  8  Mnn.  ItP'"**"  Vg.  omit  fuu  after  xa.rr.p. 
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contrast  between  the  peace  of  Jesus  and  that  of  the  world  is 
generally  referred  to  their  nature, — the  world's  peace  consisting 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  which  is  but  seeming ;  that  of 
the  Saviour  in  the  possession  of  real  and  imperishable  good. 
But  the  omission  of  the  object,  ;peace,  in  the  second  pro- 
position (not  as  the  world  giveth  give  I),  and  the  conj,  Kadw^ 
(in  the  manner  of),  oblige  us,  I  think,  to  place  the  contrast  on 
the  verb  give,  and  not  on  its  object :  "  My  gift  is  real  and 
efficacious,  while  the  world,  when  it  bids  you  farewell  with 
the  ordinary  formula,  Peace  be  unto  you,  gives  you  but 
empty  words,  a  powerless  wish."  I  cannot  see  in  what  respect 
this  meaning  is  beneath  the  serious  nature  of  the  situation 
(Meyer).  It  was  the  peace  which  He  at  that  moment  imparted 
which  was  to  banish  from  their  hearts  the  trouble  He  stUl 
perceived  there  (jiij  Tapaa-aeaOco),  and  to  preserve  them  at  the 
same  time  from  the  danger  of  being  afraid,  BeiXiav,  which 
would  result  therefrom. 

But  it  was  not  sufficient  for  Jesus  to  see  that  they  should 
be  reassured  and  strengthened ;  He  desired  to  see  them  even 
glad  (ver.  28).  And  this  they  would  really  be  if  they  under- 
stood aright  the  meaning  of  His  approaching  departure.  The 
words :  if  you  loved  me,  are  exquisitely  tender.  The  Saviour 
uses  them  to  make  their  joy  the  duty  of  affection ;  He  calls 
their  attention  to  His  approaching  exaltation  (comp.  xiii.  3, 
31,  32).  What  friend  would  not  rejoice  to  see  his  friend 
raised  to  a  position  truly  worthy  of  him  ?  And  if  they  rightly 
understood  the  extent  of  this  change  in  their  Master's  situa- 
tion, they  would  at  the  same  time  rejoice  for  themselves. 
This  second  idea  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  Jesus,  while 
saying :  "  I  go  away,  I  go  to  the  Father"  adds :  "  and  I  come  to 
you!'  The  first  of  these  facts  is  the  condition  of  the  second. 
It  is  because  Jesus  is,  by  His  departure,  about  to  share  in  the 
omnipresence  and  the  absolute  life  of  the  Father,  that  He  will 
be  able  to  manifest  and  impart  Himself  to  His  disciples,  and 
to  live  with  them  everywhere  (vv.  21  and  23).  Matt,  xxviii. 
18-20  expresses  the  same  connection  of  ideas.  To  Jesus,  to 
go  away  is  to  come,  again  in  a  truer  manner.  This  meaning 
of  ver.  2  8  seems  to  us  to  result  directly  from  the  expressions 
used  and  from  the  context.  The  explanation :  God  will  be  a 
better  protector  to  you  than  I  could  be  by  my  visible  presence 
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(Liicke  and  De  Wette  after  older  expositors),  ignores  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  words :  If  you  loved  me. 

The  saying :  The  Father  is  greater  than  /,  is  in  perfect 
agreement,  whatever  M.  Reuss  may  say,  with  the  premises 
laid  down  in  the  prologue ;  or  rather,  the  thought  of  the  pro- 
logue is  but  an  echo  of  this  statement  and  of  so  many  like  it 
in  this  Gospel.  On  the  one  hand,  in  fact,  this  saying  assumes 
in  Him  who  uttered  it  the  most  vivid  consciousness  of  His 
participation  in  the  divine  nature.  For  how  should  nothing- 
ness institute  a  comparison  between  itself  and  God  ?  The 
creature  who  should  say :  "  God  is  greater  than  /,"  would  blas- 
pheme no  less  than  one  who  should  say :  "  I  am  equal  with 
God."  God  alone  can  compare  Himself  with  God.  Hence  the 
Arians  have  been  guilty,  to  say  the  least,  of  great  unskilful- 
ness  in  relying  on  this  saying.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impossible  to  admit  that  it  is  solely  as  man,  and  not  as  Logos, 
that  Jesus,  as  orthodoxy  affirms,  uttered  these  words.  The 
unity  of  Christ's  person  must  be  maintained,  and  two  distinct 
egos  cannot  be  admitted  in  Him.  The  difficulty  is  solved  by 
allowing  that  the  ego  of  the  Divine  Logos  fully  entered  into 
the  human  condition,  but  that  in  the  course  of  His  develop- 
ment, Jesus,  at  a  given  moment  (that  of  His  baptism),  appre- 
hended Himself  in  His  oneness  with  the  Divine  Logos.  It 
is,  then,  the  Logos  made  man  who,  from  the  midst  of  His 
limited  and  relative  existence,  contemplates  that  divine  abso- 
lute state  of  being  in  which  He  found  Himself  before  His 
incarnation,  and  to  the  participation  of  which  He  is  about,  as 
man,  to  be  re-exalted.  Nothing  could  be  more  consistent  with 
the  views  of  the  prologue. 

At  ver.  29  Jesus  applies  to  His  approaching  departure 
what  He  had  said,  ch.  xiii.,  of  the  treachery  of  Judas.  This 
painful  separation  and  this  return  of  a  purely  spiritual  nature, 
which  they  find  it  so  difficult  to  receive,  will,  when  these  facts 
have  taken  place  and  the  disciples  remember  the  present  say- 
infrs  of  Jesus,  conduce  to  the  establishment  of  their  faith. 
And  now  at  last  He  gives  the  order  for  departure,  for  which 
He  has  thus  prepared  them. 

Vv.  30,  31,  "/  will  say  little  more  to  you;  for  the  prince 
of  this  ^  world  cometh,  and  hath  nothing  in  me.  But  that  the 
1  liVTou  in  T,  R.  is  sujiported  by  only  some  Mun.  and  It. 
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world  may  know  that  I  love  my  Father,  and  ^  that  I  act  as  tJie 
Father  hath  com7nanded  ^  me,  arise,  let  us  go  hence." — Jesus  felt 
the  approach  of  His  invisible  enemy.  He  had  a  presentiment 
not  only  of  the  arrival  of  Judas,  but  also  of  the  conflict  with 
Satan  himself  which  He  was  about  to  sustain  in  Gethsemane. 
Two  very  different  meanings  may  be  given  to  these  verses, 
though  the  results  are  in  either  case  fundamentally  the  same, 
Either  the  Kai,  and,  before  eV  ifioi  must  be  taken  in  a  con- 
cessive sense  :  and  indeed  :  "  He  cometh,  and  indeed  he  hath 
nothing  in  me  which  can  be  a  reason  for  his  power  over  me; 
but  for  the  love  I  have  to  my  Father  I  willingly  surrender 
myself  to  him.  Arise ! "  Or  we  may  take,  this  Kai  in  the 
adversative  sense,  in  which  it  is  so  frequently  used  in  St. 
John :  "  He  cometh,  hut  he  has  no  hold  upon  me ;  nevertheless 
{aXka),  that  the  world  may  know  .  .  .  arise !  and  let  us 
depart  hence,  that  I  may  yield  myself  to  this  enemy."  Ovhev 
eX^iv  signifies  to  have  neither  right  nor  power  over  the  object 
of  his  hatred.  The  saying  implied  in  Him  who  pronounced  it 
a  consciousness  of  perfect  innocence.  That  may  be  made  to 
depend  on  ttoiw,  I  do :  "  That  the  world  may  know  .  .  .,  I  am 
about  to  do  all  that  the  Father  has  commanded  me."  But 
this  construction  is  a  forced  one,  by  reason  of  the  Kai  which 
precedes  Ka6co<i.  Or  that  may  be  made  to  depend  on  a  verb 
understood :  "  It  happens  thus,  that  the  world  may  know  that 
I  love  the  Father,  and  that  I  do  what  He  has  commanded  me." 
So  Tischendorf.  But  how  much  more  effective  is  a  third 
construction,  which  makes  that  depend  upon  the  two  impera- 
tives which  terminate  the  sentence :  "  But  that  the  world  may 
know  .  .  .,  arise  "  !  This  manner  of  speaking  much  resembles 
the  triumphant  apostrophe  of  our  Lord,  preserved  by  the 
three  synoptists,  Matt  ix.  6  and  parallel  passages.  To  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  going  to  Gethsemane  was,  in  fact,  willingly  to 
surrender  Himself  to  the  power  of  Satan,  who  was  there  pre- 
paring for  a  decisive  conflict,  the  completion  of  that  in  the 
wilderness,  and  to  the  treachery  of  Judas,  who  was  about  to 
seek  Him  in  that  very  place  which  he  knew  so  welL  Jesus 
knew  that  no  one  would  come  to  take  Him  in  the  room  which 
He  and  His  disciples  at  that  moment  occupied. 

»  A  E  It»"<i  omit  xcci. 

'  B  L  X  It.  Vg.  read  ivtjXxv  iS4i»i»  instead  of  inniAcr*. 
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The  imperatives :  arise,  let  us  go  hence,  might  certainly 
have  produced  no  immediate  effect ;  which  is  the  supposition 
of  Meyer,  Luthardt,  and  all  who  consider  that  Jesus  remained 
in  the  room  till  after  the  priestly  prayer.  But  in  this  case, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  St.  John  should  have  so  expressly 
mentioned  this  order,  without  at  least  hinting  at  this  delay  by 
a  word  of  explanation,  as  in  xi.  6.  Hence  Gess  justly  remarks : 
"  Jesus  having  in  ver.  3 1  given  the  signal  for  departure,  we 
must  regard  the  discourses  of  chs.  xv.  and  xvi.  as  delivered  on 
the  road  to  Gethsemane."  The  opposition  of  ^leyer  and 
Luthardt  to  this  view  does  not  make  us  hesitate  to  do  so. 
Comp.  remarks  on  xvi,  and  xvii.  1. 

According  to  M.  Eeuss,  the  questions  of  Thomas,  PhUip, 
and  Jude  arose  from  misconceptions  so  strange,  and  mistakes 
so  gross,  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  them  as  having  any 
historical  value.  Exegesis  has,  on  the  contrary,  confirmed 
their  perfect  agreement  with  the  view-point  at  that  time 
occupied  by  the  apostles.  So  long  as  Jesus  was  with  them, 
they  did  not  greatly  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  except 
in  attachment  to  His  person.  Intellectually  speaking,  they  still 
shared  the  generally  received  ideas.  It  was  their  Master's 
death  and  ascension,  and  lastly,  the  gift  of  Pentecost,  which 
radically  transformed  their  notions  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Hence  there  is  nothing  astonishing  in  the  fact  that  Thomas 
should,  like  the  Jews  in  ch.  xii.,  declare  that  he  can  under- 
stand nothing  about  a  Christ  who  leaves  the  earth  and  speaks 
of  meeting  His  disciples  in  another  world;  or  that  Philip 
should,  like  those  who  demanded  a  sign  from  heaven,  beg  for 
a  sensible  theophany  as  a  pledge  of  his  Master's  and  the 
disciples'  glorious  future ;  or,  lastly,  that  Jude  should  inquire 
with  anxiety  concerning  the  reality  of  a  Messianic  coming 
from  which  the  world  would  be  excluded. — Undoubtedly,  the 
reproduction  of  the  details  of  this  conversation  in  so  natural, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  exact,  a  manner,  could  only  have 
been  the  work  of  one  who  had,  like  the  author  himself,  stood 
on  the  confines  of  the  two  conceptions,  that  of  Jesus  and 
that  of  the  disciples,  thus  brought  into  collision.  Nowhere 
does  the  evangelist  appear  more  completely  initiated  into  the 
internal  relations  and  characters  of  the  indi^'iduals  composing 
the  apostolic  circle.     As  to  the  answers  of  our  Lord,  they 
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are  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  situation,  they  hear  such 
an  impress  of  exquisite  refinement  of  feeling  and  sublime 
spirituality  of  thought,  that  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  them 
to  any  other  than  Jesus  Himself,  without  making  that  other 
the  equal  of  Him  whom  the  church  adores  as  her  Lord  and 
Founder. 

II.  The  Position  of  the  Disciples  in  the  World  after  the  Effusion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. — xv.  1-xvi,  1 5. 

The  preceding  conversations  referred  to  the  approaching 
separation  between  Jesus  and  His  disciples,*and  to  the  twofold 
meeting,  both  heavenly  and  earthly,  which  would  terminate 
it.  This  meeting  would  take  place  by  means  of  their  future 
dwelling  with  Him  in  His  Father's  house,  and  previously  by 
means  of  an  event  now  close  at  hand,  by  His  dwelling  in 
them  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  ch.  xv.  Jesus  transports  Him- 
self in  thought  to  the  period  which  will  bind  together  these 
two  meetings — the  period  in  which  His  spiritual  return  will 
be  consummated,  but  His  people  not  yet  exalted  to  His 
abode.  The  glorified  Christ,  possessed  of  His  divine  condi- 
tion, has  returned,  and  is  living  in  His  people.  They  are 
united  to  Him,  and  by  Him  to  each  other.  Under  His 
influence  they  work  together  like  members  of  one  body  at  the 
Father's  work.  Such  is  the  new  position,  in  view  of  which 
He  now  gives  them  the  necessary  directions,  warnings,  and 
encouragements.  Like  the  branches  of  a  fruitful  vine,  they 
are  to  offer  good  fruit  to  the  world,  which,  instead  of  blessing 
them,  will  take  up  the  axe  to  destroy  this  noble  vine,  this 
heavenly  plant.  This  opposition,  however,  will  have  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  making  conspicuous  to  all,  that  divine 
power  by  which  they  are  animated,  and  by  which  they  will 
confound  the  world.  Thus  we  have  three  leading  ideas  :  1st, 
The  new  condition  of  the  disciples  resulting  from  the  Pente- 
costal gift,  XV.  1-17;  2d,  The  consequent  hostility  of  the 
world,  XV.  18-xvi.  4;  od,  The  spiritual  victory  to  be  gained 
over  the  world  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  their  instru- 
mentality, xvi.  5-15.  The  actors  in  this  future  drama  are 
the  disciples,  the  world,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  each  of  whom 
is  successively  predominant  in  the  following  discourse. 
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1st.  XV.  1-17. 

After  the  words :  "Let  us  depart  hence''  Jesus  and  His  dis- 
ciples left  the  upper  chamber,  which  had  just  been  to  them, 
as  it  were,  the  vestibule  of  the  Father's  house.  They  passed 
in  silence  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  soon  found 
themselves  alone  in  some  retired  spot  on  the  declivity  which 
descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron.  Surrounded  by  this 
little  band  of  disciples,  in  view  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  the 
Jewish  people  were  assembled,  and  thinking  of  the  human 
race  represented  by  Israel,  Jesus  reflected  on  the  mighty  task 
which  awaited  His  disciples  in  carrying  on  His  work  in  the 
world.  And  in  the  first  passage  He  chiefly  devoted  Himself 
to  making  them  fully  understand  the  nature  of  this  new 
situation  and  the  obligations  attached  to  it.  In  this,  then, 
we  have  first  the  position,  in  w.  1-3  {in  me)  ;  then  the  duty 
of  this  position,  in  ver.  4  {to  abide  in  Him) ;  and  lastly,  the 
consequences  of  fulfilling  or  neglecting  this  duty,  in  vv.  5-8  {to 
hear  fruit,  or  to  he  hurned). 

Vv.  1-3.  "I  am  the  true  vine,  and  my  Father  is  the  husband- 
man. Every  branch  that  heareih  not  fruit  in  me,  He  taJceth 
away  ;  and  every  branch  that  beareth  fruit,  He  purgcth  it,  that 
it  may  bring  forth  Tnore  fruit.  And  as  for  you,  ye  are 
clean  already  because  of  the  word  ivhich  I  have  spolcen  unto 
you." — The  pronoun  €700,  standing  first,  and  the  epithet  77 
aX-qdivT],  the  genuine  vine,  naturally  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
Jesus  was  here  intending  to  contrast  His  person  with  some 
other  vine,  which  was  not  in  His  eyes  the  true.  We  ask, 
then,  "What  external  circumstance  was  it  which  led  Jesus 
thus  to  express  Himself?"  Those  who  hold  that  Jesus  had 
not  yet  quitted  the  room  decline  to  answer  this  question  (De 
Wette),  or  have  recourse,  in  explaining  this  image,  either 
to  the  use  of  wine  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
(Grotius,  Meyer) ;  or  to  the  shoots  of  a  vine  whose  branches 
entered  the  room  (Knapp,  Tholuck) ;  or  to  the  golden  vine 
which  adorned  one  of  the  gates  of  the  temple,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  might  present  itself  to  the  thoughts  of  Jesus 
(Jerome,  Lampe) ;  or,  finally,  to  the  representation  of  Israel 
under  the  figure  of  a  vine,  so  frequent  in  the  0.  T.  If  it 
be  admitted,  as  by  us,  that  after  pronouncing  ver.  31  of  ch. 
xiv.  Jesus  really  left  the  room  and  the  city,  the  explanation 
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becomes  more  easy  and  simple.  Jesus  stops  at  a  vine  loaded 
with  branches;  His  disciples  gather  around  Him;  He  finds 
in  this  plant  an  emblem  of  His  relation  to  them.  This 
natural  vine  is  in  His  eyes  an  image,  an  earthly  copy,  of  the 
true,  essential,  spiritual  vine,  and  He  proceeds  to  develop 
the  thought  of  His  future  union  with  His  people,  by  borrow- 
ing from  the  object  before  His  eyes,  expressions  which  may 
render  it  intelligible  to  His  disciples.  "  It  is  to  be  supposed," 
says  Gess,  "  that  on  the  declivity  of  the  valley  of  the  Kedron 
there  were  vines,  before  which  Jesus  stopped  with  His  dis- 
ciples." The  word  vine  here  comprises  both  the  trunk  and 
the  branches,  as  the  term  6  Xpiar6<i  in  1  Cor.  xii.  12  denotes 
Christ  and  the  church.  The  point  of  comparison  between 
Christ  and  the  vine  is  that  organic  union  by  which  the  life 
of  the  trunk  becomes  that  of  the  branches.  As  the  sap  in 
the  branches  is  that  which  they  draw  from  the  vine,  so  will 
life  in  the  disciples  be  the  life  they  will  derive  from  Jesus 
glorified.  This  comparison  might  undoubtedly  have  been 
borrowed  from  any  other  plant.  But  the  vine  has  a  special 
dignity,  resulting  from  the  nobleness  of  its  sap  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  fruit. — The  title  of  hiislandman  is  given  to 
God  as  at  once  proprietor  and  cultivator.  He  it  was  who 
possessed  the  theocracy,  and  this  theocracy  seemed  now  to 
be  transformed  into  the  little  community  by  whom  Jesus 
was  surrounded.  He  it  was  who  watched  over  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  divine  organism,  and  directed  its  development  on 
earth.  While  Jesus  is  its  essential  life,  the  Father  cultivates 
it  by  His  providential  care.  Jesus  designs  to  impress  upon 
them  the  value  of  this  plant,  which  God  Himself  tends  and 
cares  for.  What  is  here  said  by  no  means  interferes  with  the 
fact  that  God  effects  this  work  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
glorified  Christ,  only  the  figure  employed  does  not  allow  this 
aspect  of  the  truth  to  be  brought  forward.  On  the  one 
hand,  Jesus  lives  in  His  people  by  His  Spirit,  and  it  is  in 
this  respect  that  He  compares  Himself  to  the  vine.  On  the 
other,  He  reigns  over  and /or  them  as  the  organ  of  the  Father, 
and  His  agency  in  this  respect  cannot  be  represented  here  by 
reason  of  the  figure  employed,  but  is  mingled  with  the  agency 
of  the  Father.  St.  Paul  finds  the  means  of  uniting  these 
two  aspects  in  Eph.  i  22.     The  culture  of  the  vine  embraces 
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two  principal  operations, — that  by  which  every  unfruitful 
branch  is  cut  off  (the  atpeLv),  and  that  by  which  the  fruitful 
branches  are  purged — that  is  to  say,  freed  from  barren  shoots, 
that  the  sap  may  be  concentrated  in  the  cluster  which  is 
forming  (the  Kadaipuv).  As  this  passage  refers  solely  to  the 
relation  of  Jesus  to  the  true  or  seeming  members  of  His 
church,  the  first  of  these  images  cannot  be  applied,  as 
Hengstenbei^  thinks,  to  unbelieving  Israel.  If  any  historical 
example  were  present  to  the  thoughts  of  our  Lord,  it  would 
only  have  been  that  of  Judas.  But  He  was  probably  think- 
ing of  the  future  of  His  church,  and  was  contemplating 
beforehand  those  professors  of  the  gospel,  who,  while  ex- 
ternally united  to  Him,  nevertheless  live  in  a  state  of 
internal  separation  from  Him,  whether  in  consequence  of  a 
decree  which  prevents  their  genuine  conversion,  or  of  their 
own  neglect  to  sacrifice  wholly  their  own  life  and  to  main- 
tain the  spiritual  tie  which  unites  them  to  Him. — ^Ev 
ifioi,  in  me,  may  refer  either  to  the  word  branch:  every 
branch  in  me  (united  to  me),  or  to  the  participle  <f)epov: 
which  beareth  not  fruit  in  me.  In  any  case,  the  term  branch  in 
itself  already  assumes  that  individuals  who  are  in  a  certain 
sense  united  to  Christ  are  here  spoken  of.  By  fruit,  Jesus 
designates  the  spiritual  life,  with  all  its  normal  manifesta- 
tions,— that  life  which  the  believer  is  called  upon  to  produce 
and  incessantly  to  develop,  whether  in  himseK,  or,  by  the 
power  of  Christ  living  (Rom.  i,  13)  in  him,  in  the  case  of 
his  neighbour.  It  may  happen  that  the  believer,  after  a 
season  of  fervour,  suffers  his  own  life  to  predominate  above 
that  which  he  derives  from  the  Lord,  and  that  the  latter 
is  about  to  perish.  Then  the  arm  of  the  Father  interposes. 
After  tolerating  for  a  time  the  presence  of  this  dead  member 
in  the  church  of  Christ,  God  severs  the  deceptive  tie,  at  one 
time  by  allowing  him  to  be  subjected  to  a  violent  temptation, 
at  another  by  death  and  the  judgment  which  is  to  follow. 

In  describing  the  second  operation,  Jesus  had  in  view 
not  only  the  eleven  disciples,  but  all  future  believers 
who  should  live  in  Him  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ver.  3  teaches 
that  it  is  first  of  aU  by  the  word  of  Christ  that  God  will 
purge  them  from  the  shoots  of  their  own  life,  which  show 
themselves  in  them  ]  then,  when  this  proves  insufficient,  God 
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will  use  other  and  more  painful  means,  whicli  "will,  like  a 
sharp  pruning-knife,  cut  to  the  quick  of  the  natural  affections 
and  the  carnal  will.  And  thus  the  whole  being  of  the  dis- 
ciple will  at  last  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  divine 
fruit  which  he  ought  to  bear. 

Jesus  calms  the  minds  of  His  disciples  with  respect  to  this 
second  operation,  by  reminding  them  (ver.  3)  that  in  their 
case  it  is,  in  principle,  already  accomplished.  By  their 
attachment  to  Christ,  and  by  the  word  which  He  has  spoken 
to  them,  "  the  old  man  has  already  received  his  death-blow  " 
(Gess),  although  he  has  yet  to  die.  The  moral  training 
which  they  had  received  from  Jesus  had  deposited  in  them 
the  principle  of  perfect  purity.  For  the  word  of  Christ  is 
the  instrument  of  a  daily  judgment,  of  an  austere  discipline, 
which  God  exercises  by  it  upon  the  soul  which  remains 
attached  thereto.  On  this  part,  attributed  to  the  word  of 
Christ,  comp.  v.  24,  viii.  31,  32,  xii.  48. — Aid  (with  the 
accus.)  is  not  hj,  but  because  of. — 'Tfid<;,  you,  in  opposition 
to  those  who  were  not  yet  in  this  privileged  position. — From 
the  nature  of  the  position  (m  tm),  Jesus  deduces  the  duty  of 
this  position  :  to  abide. 

Ver.  4.  "  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you  ;  as  the  branch  cannot 
bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  ^  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye, 
except  ye  abide  ^  in  one." — For  a  branch  to  remain  united  to 
the  vine  is  the  condition,  the  law  of  its  life.  All  the  condi- 
tions of  fruitfulness  are  included  in  this.  The  imperative 
proves  that  this  relation  is  maintained  as  it  was  begun, 
freely,  by  the  faithful  use  of  the  means  divinely  offered.  Ver. 
7  will  show  that  the  fundamental  means  is  the  word  of  Jesus. 
— 'Ev  ifjLol  /jiiveiv,  to  abide  in  me,  expresses  the  continuous 
act  by  which  tlie  Christian  lays  aside  all  that  he  might  draw 
from  his  own  wisdom,  strength,  or  merit,  to  derive  all  from 
Christ  by  the  inward  aspiration  of  faith.  And  this  is  so 
entirely  the  sole  condition  laid  down  for  the  agency  of  Christ's 
life  in  him,  that  Jesus  omits  the  verb  in  the  following  propo- 
sition. Hence  the  :  and  I  in  you,  appears  to  be  in  such  wise 
the  direct  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  former  of  these  two 
acts,  that  where  the  first  is  accomplished  the  second  cannot 

'  N  B  L  :  ^i»«  instead  of  fiuvn  (T.  R.  with  14  Mjj.). 

2  K  A  B  L  :  ftttnrt  instead  of  (itnuri  (T.  R.  with  13  Mjj.), 
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fail  to  be  realized.  Thus  the  agency  of  Christ  is,  no  less  than 
our  own,  boldly  placed  under  the  control  of  our  freedom. 
The  close  of  ver.  4  justifies  the  duty  pointed  out ;  instant 
unfruitfulness  would  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  believer's 
separation  from  the  vine.  Here,  as  in  ver.  19,  iav  fii]  is  a 
simple  explanation  of  the  acjj  eavrov,  and  not  a  restriction 
appended  to  the  principal  idea. — The  thesis  here  laid  down  is 
not  that  of  the  moral  impotence  of  the  natural  man,  but  that 
of  the  unfruitfulness  of  the  believer  left  to  his  own  strength ; 
still  it  is  evident  that  the  second  of  these  truths  is  based 
upon  the  first. 

The  following  verses,  vv.  5-8,  are,  as  it  were,  the  sanction 
of  the  law  of  life  and  death  which  Jesus  has  just  proclaimed. 
We  have  first  the  contrast  between  fruitfulness  and  unfruit- 
fulness (ver.  5),  with  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  latter 
(ver.  6),  and  then  the  glorious  results  of  fruitfulness  (vv.  7 
and  8). 

Vv.  5,6.  "  /  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches ;  he  tliat 
dbideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bearcth  much  fruit,  for 
apart  from  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  If  a  man  abide  *  Twt  in  me, 
lie  is  cast  forth  as  the  branch  and  is  withered  ;  then  they  gatJier 
them^  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  burn." — The  first 
words  of  ver.  5  :  " /  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches"  are  not, 
as  has  been  said,  either  an  idle  repetition  or  a  tardy  develop- 
ment of  the  truth  expressed  in  ver.  1.  While  continuing  to 
contemplate  the  actual  vine  before  Him,  an  increasingly  vivid 
sense  of  the  entire  dependence  of  His  disciples  upon  Himself 
possessed  our  Lord's  mind :  "  Yes,  this  is  indeed  what  I  am 
to  you,  and  what  you  are  to  me ;  I  the  vine,  ye  the 
branches  ! "  The  reason  alleged :  "for  loithout  me  ye  can  do 
nothing,"  seems,  as  a  purely  negative  one,  at  the  first  glance 
illogical.  But  if  Christ  is  in  such  wise  all  to  the  believer 
that  he  can  do  nothing  without  Him,  does  not  this  imply 
that  he  can  do  much  if  he  remains  united  to  his  Lord  ? 

With  the  happy  fruitfulness  of  the  branch  united  to  Him, 
Jesus  contrasts  the  sad  and  terrible  fate  of  the  unfruitful 
branch. — The  operation  of  pruning  had  just  taken  place  in 
Palestine ;  perhaps,  as  Lange  remarks,  Jesus  might  at  that 

^  W  A  B  D  r  ftstn  instead  of  f*utn. 
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very  moment  have  been  beholding  the  fire  in  which  the 
recently  lopped  branches  were  burning.  It  is  impossible  to 
refer  ver.  6  (as  Hengstenberg  does)  to  the  Jewish  nation  and 
its  destruction  by  the  Eomans  ;  a  believer  who  does  not  remain 
faithful  is  the  sole  subject  of  this  saying,  which  is  spoken 
as  a  warning  to  the  disciples  when  they  should  have  received 
the  Pentecostal  gift. — The  aorists,  e^rjpdvOr},  e^rjOr],  has  been 
withered,  has  been  cast  forth,  are,  according  to  Baumlein,  to  be 
explained  in  this  passage,  as  in  numerous  other  cases  where 
this  tense  is  employed  to  designate  a  fact  of  daily  experience. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say,  with  Meyer,  that  our  Lord 
transported  Himself  in  thought  to  the  moment  of  the  judg- 
ment just  uttered.  'E^XtjOt},  cast  out  of  the  vineyard. — The 
subject  of  avvarfovcTL,  they  gather,  is  the  vineyard  labourers ; 
in  the  application,  the  angels  (Luke  xii.  20  ;  Matt.  xiii.  41). 
The  fire  is  the  emblem  of  judgment ;  comp.  another  image  iu 
Luke  xiv.  34,  35.  ILaierai,  they  hui'n,  is  the  present  of  dura- 
tion, which  here  has  its  full  force.  The  thought  pauses  at 
this  unquenchable  fire,  .  .  .  and  then  turns  to  the  fruitful 
branch,  which  bears  fruit  to  the  husbandman's  praise.  Thus 
w.  7  and  8  combine  with  ver.  5  in  developing  the  glorious 
results  of  the  believer's  communion  with  Christ. 

Vv.  7,  8.  "  If  ye  ahide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you, 
ye  shall  ask^  what  ye  luill,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you. 
Herein  is  my  Father  glcmfied,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit,  and 
thus  shall  ye  become^  my  disciples." — The  parallelism  of  the 
two  conditions  in  ver.  7  leads  us  to  expect  the  expression  : 
"  and  if  I  abide  in  you."  For  this,  Jesus  substitutes  the  i^emark- 
able  variation :  "  and  if  my  words  abide  in  you."  In  fact,  it 
is  by  constantly  remembering  and  meditating  on  the  words 
of  Jesus  that  the  disciple  remains  united  to  Him,  and  that 
He  can  continue  to  act  on  and  by  His  disciple.  Jesus  next 
adds  an  important  idea,  that  of  prayer,  which  is  directly  con- 
nected with  the  preceding.  The  words  of  Jesus,  digested  by 
meditation,  nourish  in  the  soul  of  the  believer  those  holy 
desires  which  urge  it  to  prayer.     By  meditating  on  them,  he 

^  A  B  D  L  ]M  X  r,  50  Mnn.  It"""* :  aimritrii,  ask,  instead  of  airnfti,  you 
shall  ask  (T.  R.  with  K,  9  Mjj.  etc.). 

'^  B  D  L  M  X  A  :  ytftifit,  that  you  may  become,  instead  of  yunnrd,  you  shall 
become  (T.  R.  with  11  Mjj.  etc.).. 
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better  understands  the  holiness  and  beauty  of  God's  work  ; 
he  measures  its  length  and  breadth  and  depth  and  height, 
and,  moved  by  this  contemplation,  he  more  fervently  suppli- 
cates, in  that  definite  manner  which  arises  from  actual  wants, 
the  advancement  of  this  work.  A  prayer  thus  inspired  is  a 
child  of  heaven  ;  it  is  God's  promise  transformed  into  petition ; 
as  such  it  is  certain  to  be  heard,  and  the  absolute  promise : 
"it  shall  he  dmie  unto  you"  is  no  longer  surprising. — The 
Alex,  substitute  the  imperative  ash  for  the  future  you  sludl 
ash,  a  correction  which  turns  the  promise  into  a  moral  precept. 
— The  result  of  this  fruitfulness  of  the  disciples  would  be  the 
glorification  of  the  Father  (ver.  8).  What  could  more  honour 
the  husbandman  than  the  abundant  fruitfulness  of  the  vine 
which  he  has  taken  care  of  with  so  much  delight  ?  Now  the 
husbandman  is  the  Father  (ver.  1).  'Ev  tovtw,  in  this,  evi- 
dently bears  upon  tm,  so  that,  or  that,  wliicli  follows ;  this 
conjunction  taking  the  place  of  on,  because  the  idea  of  bearing 
fruit  presents  itself  to  the  mind  as  an  end  to  be  attained. — 
The  aorist  iho^dadtj,  properly  has  been  glorified,  characterizes 
tliis  result  as  one  immediately  attained  whenever  the  condi- 
tion, the  bearing  of  fruit,  is  present.  Winer  and  others  make 
this  aorist  an  aorist  of  anticipation,  as  in  ver.  6. — Jesus,  when 
contemplating  with  filial  satisfaction  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
which  will  from  time  to  time  be  the  result  of  His  disciples' 
work,  seems  to  press  these  beloved  beings  with  redoubled 
ardour  to  His  heart.  By  carrying  on  here  below  the  work  of 
their  Master,  whose  only  care  was  to  glorify  the  Father,  they 
will  more  and  more  deserve  the  title  of  His  disciples.  Kai,  and 
thrs.  The  Alex,  read  the  subjunctive,  and  that  you  may 
become  (yivrjade,  dependent  on  iva),  instead  of  you  shall  be- 
come. Tischendorf  himself  rejects  this  reading,  which  is  only 
a  correction  after  (piprjTe. — The  dative  ifiol  is  closer  and  more 
affectionate  than  the  genitive  ifioO :  "  You  shall  more  nearly 
belong  to  me  as  disciples."  We  are  not  disciples  once  for  all, 
but  must  always  be  becoming  such. — As  the  vine  does  not 
itself  directly  bear  fruit,  and  offers  its  clusters  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  branches,  so  Jesus  will  only  diffuse  spiritual 
life  here  below  by  the  instrumentality  of  those  who  have 
received  it  from  Him.  By  forming  a  church.  He  created  a 
body  for  the  effusion  of  His  Hfe,  and  the  glorification  of  God 
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upon  earth.  In  this  great  work  the  "Vine  hides  itself,  and 
lets  only  the  branches  appear ;  it  is  for  them  in  their  turn  to 
hide  themselves,  and  to  do  homage  to  the  Vine  for  all  that 
they  effect.  The  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Corinthians 
show  this  same  relation  between  Christ  and  His  members 
under  an  entirely  original  form.  The  image  of  the  head  and 
the  body  in  these  Epistles  corresponds  with  that  of  the  vine 
and  the  branches  in  this  passage.  When  St.  Paul  says  of  the 
glorified  Christ,  that  "  in  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  lodily"  and  that  "  we  have  all  fulness  in  Him"  he 
does  but  formulate  the  meaning  of  the  parable  of  the  vine 
and  the  branches.  This  also  explains  why  the  diffusion  of 
spiritual  life  makes  such  slow  progress  in  the  world.  The 
vine  efiFects  nothing  but  by  means  of  the  branches,  and  these 
so  often  paralyse  instead  of  promoting  the  action  of  the  vine 

The  condition  of  abiding  under  the  influence  of  Christ's- 
love  is  to  persevere  in  obedience  to  His  commandments,  that 
is  to  say,  in  brotherly  love  (vv.  9-17). 

Vv.  9-11.  "  As  the  Father  hath  loved  me,  I  have  also  loved 
you ;  abide  in  my  love}  If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye 
shall  abide  in  my  love,  even  as  I  have  ^  kept  my  Father's  com- 
Tnandments,  and  abide  in  His  love.  Tluse  things  have  I  spoken 
unto  you,  that  my  joy  might  be  '  in  you,  and  that  your  joy  might 
be  full" — Jesus  here  substitutes  the  notion  of  abiding  under 
the  influence  of  His  love  for  that  of  abiding  in  Him.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  love  of  Jesus  which  forms  the  tie  between  Him  and 
ourselves.  In  Him  the  fountain  of  divine  love  has  weUed 
forth  upon  earth :  the  love  of  the  Father  for  Jesus,  of  which 
He  gave  assurance  at  His  baptism,  and  which  includes  that 
wherewith  He  loved  Him  before  His  incarnation  (xvii.  14), 
and  then  that  of  Jesus  for  His  people,  which  is  of  like  nature 
{Kadai<s,  not  wairep).  In  both  these  cases,  the  initiative  of  love 
was  takeii  by  the  more  exalted  Being.  On  what  condition, 
then,  may  the  relation  be  maintained  and  strengthened  ? 
Solely  by  the  inferior  responding  to  this  love.  He  has  not 
to  evoke  it,  he  has  but  to  remain  under  its  beams.  To  do 
this  he  has  only  to  abstain  from  forcing  it,  by  unfaithfulness 

^  K  omits  the  words  i«» .  .  .  iv  r.  uya-rn  fnv  (confusing  this  with  ver.  9.). 

^  S  D  It.  :  tyu  instead  of  Kxyu. 

•  A  B  D  It.  Vg.  read  «  instead  of  ftum. 
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and  disobedience,  to  turn  from  him.  Jesu3  points  out  that 
He  imposes  upon  the  believer  no  other  condition  with  respect 
to  Himself  but  that  to  which  He  had  to  submit  with  respect 
to  the  Father.  His  holiness  was  an  act  of  continual  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  injunctions,  and  without  this  submission 
He  would  have  instantly  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  the 
Father's  complacence  (viii,  29,  x.  17).  Such  also  is  the 
position  of  the  believer  in  respect  of  Christ's  love  to  him. 
The  expression  my  love  can  here,  in  fact,  only  denote  the  love 
of  Jesus  for  His  people  ;  comp.  the  words :  as  I  have  loved 
you,  and  the  development,  vv.  13-16.  The  second  propo- 
sition of  ver.  9  :  and  I  have  loved  you,  does  not  depend  on 
Ka6a)<i,  as :  "As  my  Father  has  loved  me,  and  I  have  loved 
you."  For  the  principal  verb  would  in  this  case  be  abide, 
which  is  impossible,  because  this  idea  is  in  no  logical  connec- 
tion with  the  first  of  the  two  propositions  of  ver.  9  :  As  my 
Father  has  loved  me. — Jesus  is  certain  that  in  thus  speaking 
He  is  not  imposing  a  burden,  but  rather  rfevealing  to  them 
the  secret  of  perfect  joy  (ver.  11).  This  constant  enjoyment 
of  the  Father  s  love  in  the  way  of  obedience  constitutes  His 
joy,  which  will  in  the  same  way  be  reproduced  in  His  dis- 
ciples. It  is,  then,  indeed  His  joy  into  which  He  initiates 
them,  and  in  the  possession  of  which  He  associates  them,  in 
the  words :  "  These  things  have  I  spoken  to  you,  that .  .  "  My 
joy  cannot  then  signify :  the  joy  which  I  wiU  produce  in  you 
(Calvin),  or  :  the  joy  which  I  feel  on  your  account  (Augus- 
tine), or  :  the  joy  which  you  feel  on  my  account  (Euthymius) ; 
but  the  joy  which  He  Himself  experiences  in  feeling  Himself 
the  object  of  the  Father's  love.  Comp.  the  analogous  expres- 
sion "my  peace"  in  xiv.  27. — By  obedience  their  joy  will 
grow  to  perfect  fulness.  For  every  act  of  faithfulness  will 
draw  closer  the  bond  between  Jesus  and  themselves,  as  every 
moment  of  His  life  did  the  bond  between  Jesus  and  the  Father. 
And  is  it  not  perfect  joy  to  be  included  with  the  Son  in  the 
Father's  love  ?  The  reading  y  seems  preferable  to  /xeivrj.  The 
notion  of  heirig  is  enough,  that  of  remaining  superfluous  ;  comp. 
xvii.  26. 

This  obedience  to  His  commandments,  to  which  Jesus 
invites  them,  is  concentrated  in  the  exercise  of  brotherly  love. 

Ver.  12.  "This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one  another. 
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as  I  have  loved  you!' — Comp.  xiii.  34.  Hengstenberg  finds 
in  vv.  1—1 1  a  summary  of  the  first  table  of  the  law,  and  in 
w.  12-17  one  of  the  second.  The  normal  relation  of  each 
branch  to  the  others  assumes  first  of  all  its  normal  relation  to 
the  vine. 

In  w.  13-16  Jesus  exalts  Christian  love  to  its  full  height, 
by  setting  before  it  His  own  for  its  model.  These  four  verses 
are  a  commentary  on  the  words :  as  I  have  loved  you.  And 
first,  ver.  1 3  states  the  point  to  which  love  carries  its  devotion, 
death;  then  w.  14,  15  show  the  intimate  character  of  the 
relation  He  has  borne  to  them,  the  confidential  intercourse 
of  a  friend  rather  than  the  authority  of  a  master ;  and  lastly, 
ver.  16  declares  the  free  initiative  which  He  took  in  estab- 
lishing this  relation :  "  If,  then,  you  ask  yourselves  what  limits 
you  are  to  lay  down  to  your  mutual  love,  first  ask  yourselves 
what  limits  I  set  to  the  love  I  have  shown  to  you ! "  or :  "  and 
if  you  want  to  know  what  it  is  to  love,  look  at  me  "  (Gess). 

Ver.  1 3.  "  Greater  love  hath  tig  man  thoM  this}  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." — Our  Lord's  meaning  is 
clear;  in  the  relation  of  friends  there  is  no  greater  proof  of 
love  than  the  sacrifice  of  life.  Undoubtedly  there  is,  absolutely 
speaking,  a  greater  proof  of  love,  viz.  to  give  it  for  enemies, 
Eom.  V.  6-8.  "Iva  preserves  the  notion  of  an  end:  "The  highest 
point  to  which  love  in  this  relation  can  aspire  is  .  .  ." 

Vv.  14,  15.  "  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever^  I 
command  you.  I  no  longer  call  you  servants,  because  tJie  ser- 
vant knoweth  not  ivhat  his  lord  doeth :  but  I  have  called  you 
friends  ;  for  all  things  that  I  Iiave  heard  of  my  Father  I  liave 
made  known  unto  you." — At  ver.  14  the  accent  is  not  on  the 
condition :  if  you  do,  but  upon  the  statement:  ye  are  my  friends, 
as  though  Jesus  meant  to  say,  "  It  was  not  without  a  reason 
that  I  just  now  said:  for  his  friends  (ver.  13),  for  this  is 
really  the  relation  I  have  borne  to  you."  And  what  is  there 
more  touching  in  domestic  life,  than  a  master  who,  finding  a 
servant  really  faithful,  raises  him  to  the  rights  and  title  of  a 
friend  ? — ^Ver.  1 5  proves  the  reality  of  this  statement.  He 
had  bestowed  upon  them  an  unbounded  confidence,  by  com- 

^  K  D  It.  omit  Til  after  <>«. 

2  The  Mss.  read  either  »  (B  It""'')  or  «  («  D  L  X  It«*i  Vg.  Cop.)  or  with 
T.  R.  »r«  (13  Mjj.  Mun.  Syr.). 
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municating  to  them  all  that  the  Father  had  revealed  to  II im 
regarding  the  great  work  for  which  He  sent  Him.  .  Undoubtedly 
there  were  still  many  things  of  which  they  were  not  yet 
informed  (xiv.  12).  But  it  was  not  from  want  of  confidence 
and  love  that  He  had  not  revealed  these  also,  but  to  spare 
them  in  their  state  of  weakness,  and  because  another  alone 
could  fulfil  this  task.  The  title :  my  friends,  used  in  Luke 
xii.  4,  long  before  the  present  moment,  has  been  adduced  in 
objection  to  this  ovk€ti  (I  no  more  call  you)  ;  as  though  the 
tendency  to  make  them  His  friends  had  not  existed  from  the 
very  first,  and  could  have  failed  to  manifest  itself  from  time 
to  time !  It  has  also  been  objected  that  the  apostles  con- 
tinued to  call  themselves  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  though, 
when  the  master  chooses  to  make  his  servant  a  friend,  the 
latter  is  not  all  the  more  bound  to  remind  himself  and  others 
of  his  real  condition  ! 

Ver.  16.  "  You  have  not  chosen  me,  hit  I  have  chosen  you, 
and  appointed  you,  that  you  should  go  and  hear  fruit,  and 
that  your  fruit  should  remain:  tliat  whatsoever^  ye  ash  the 
Father  in  my  name.  He  may  give  it  your — Jesus  is  conscious 
how  great  is  the  proof  of  love  which  He  has  given  them  in 
calling  them  of  His  own  accord  to  the  apostolate.  It  was 
Himself  alone  who  took  the  initiative  in  calling  them  to 
the  highest  ofl&ce  bestowed  upon  man.  By  the  expression  : 
/  have  chosen  you,  Jesus  alludes,  as  in  vi.  70  and  xiii.  18,  to 
the  solemn  act  of  their  election  to  the  apostolate,  narrated  in 
Luke  vi.  12  sqq.  The  word  edrjKa,  have  appointed,  denotes 
the  endowment  with  spiritual  light  and  power  which  accom- 
panied this  act,  and  enabled  them  to  exercise  such  an  aposto- 
late. The  expression  vTrdyrjTe,  that  you  may  go,  brings  out 
the  kind  of  independence  to  which  He  had  gradually  raised 
them :  "  I  have  put  you  in  a  condition  to  walk  alone."  Fruit 
here,  as  throughout  tliis  chapter,  denotes  the  communication 
of  spiritual  life  to  mankind ;  this  fruit,  unlike  that  produced 
by  earthly  labour,  does  not  perish,  but  remains. 

The  second  that  is  rather  parallel  with,  than  dependent,  as 

Luthardt  makes  it,  on  the  first;  comp.  the  two  iva,  xiii.  34, 

and  for  the  meaning  the  two  otl,  xiv.  12,  13.     To  the  end  of 

their  election,  Jesus  adds  the  essential  means  by  which  the 

'  Instead  of  tta  «  n  at  and  in  (or  i»ti),  K  reads  «r<  at  and  iufu. 
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apostles  are  to  accomplish  their  task — a  means  which  also 
enters  into  the  end  of  their  vocation,  viz.  prayer  in  His  name. 
This  latter  proposition — depending  as  it  does  on  the  words : 
/  have  appointed  you — signifies :  "And  I  have  put  yoii  into 
the  glorious  position  of  yourselves  obtaining  directly  from  the 
Father  all  that  you  ask  of  Him."  This  is  the  privilege  which 
they  owe  to  the  free  initiative  of  His  love. 

Ver.  17.  "  These  things  I  command  you,  that  ye  may  love 
one  anotlier." — The  pronoun  ravra  {these  things)  can  only  refer 
to  the  '(va  which  follows  :  "  I  command  this,  so  that  you  may 
love  one  another."  For  the  plural  proves  that  this  expression 
comprises  and  sums  up  all  the  preceding  instructions  and 
exhortations  since  xv.  1.  The  work  is  all  love :  love  in  its 
hidden  source,  the  love  of  the  Father ;  in  its  first  manifesta- 
tion, the  love  of  Christ ;  and  lastly,  in  its  full  outpouring,  the 
love  of  believers  for  each  other.  Love  is  its  root,  its  stem, 
and  its  fruit.  It  forms  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  new 
kingdom,  whose  power  and  conquests  are  owing  solely  to  the 
contagion  of  love.  This  is  why  our  Lord  left  no  other  law 
than  that  of  love  to  those  who  had  by  faith  become  members 
of  His  body. 

Luthardt  points  out  that  not  a  single  connective  particle 
occurs  in  the  first  seventeen  verses  of  this  chapter.  There  is 
special  solemnity  in  this  long  asyndeton.  We  have  here  the 
last  wishes  of  Jesus  as  delivered  to  His  own  (see  xvii.  24). 
Such  a  style  could  not  be  that  of  a  Greek  author,  but  must 
have  proceeded  from  the  Hebrew  mind. 

2d.  XV,  18-xvi.  4. 

In  opposition  to  this  spiritual  body,  whose  inner  life  and 
external  agency  He  has  just  described,  Jesus  beholds  a  hostile 
association  arise,  whose  unifying  principle  is  hatred  of  Christ 
and  of  God.  This  association,  of  whose  hatred  to  believers 
Jesus  gives  a  sketch,  vv.  18—25,  is  the  world,  mankind  in  its 
natural  state,  which  will  declare  war  against  the  church,  and 
was  at  that  time  represented  by  the  Jewish  people.  Then, 
after  encouraging  His  disciples  by  a  passing  indication  of  the 
assistance  which  will  be  afforded  them.  He  reproduces  in  more 
vivid  colours,  ver.  26-xvi.  4,  a  description  of  the  hostility  of 
the  world. 

Vv.  18-20.  "If  the  world  hates  you,  know  that  it  hated  me 
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he.fort  you}  If  ye  were  of  (he  world,  the  world  would  love  its 
own :  hut  because  ye  are  Twt  of  the  world,  hut  I  have  drawn  you 
out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  haieth  you.  Eememher  tJie 
word  that  I  have  said^  unto  you,  The  servant  is  not  greater 
than  his  lord.  If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will  also  per- 
secute you;  if  they  have  kept  my  word,  they  vnll  keep  yours 
also." — Jesus  desired  not  only  to  announce  to  His  disciples 
that  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  world  of  which  they  would  be 
the  objects,  but  also  to  strengthen  them  against  it ;  and  this 
He  did  first  by  saying  :  "  It  will  hate  you  as  it  hates  we  (vv. 
18-20),  and  then  it  will  hate  you  on  my  account "  (vv.  21-25). 
Nothing  could  better  prepare  for  sufifering  than  the  certainty 
of  suffering  like  Christ  and  for  Him.  rivo>aKeT€  is  not  indi- 
cative (you  know),  but  imperative,  like  fivrffiovevere  (remember), 
ver.  20.  Consider  what  has  happened  in  my  case,  and  you 
will  understand  that  all  that  happens  to  you  is  but  natural. 
— By  their  union  with  Christ,  the  disciples  would  henceforth 
represent  a  new  principle  upon  earth.  This  would  be  a 
strange  and  a  wounding  phenomenon  to  the  world,  which 
would  try  to  get  rid  of  it. — 'E^eXe^dfMijv,  I  have  chosen,  here 
refers  to  their  having  been  called  to  be  believers,  not  apostles ; 
and  by  it  Jesus  means  to  designate  the  act  by  which  He  with- 
drew them  from  the  world,  and  not  divine  predestination. 
The  idea  of  the  close  connection  thereby  formed  between  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  reappears  at  ver.  20  in  the  expressions  ser- 
vant and  lo7'd.  The  axiom  here  cited  by  Jesus  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  at  Matt.  x.  24,  but  in  one  differing  from  John 
xiii  16.  In  ch.  xiii.  it  was  quoted  as  an  encouragement  to 
humility,  here  as  a  reason  for  patience. — It  is  natural  to 
regard  the  two  cases  laid  down  by  Jesus  as  both  actual.  The 
mass  of  the  people  will  no  more  be  converted  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  apostles  than  by  that  of  Jesus.  But  as  He  had 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  snatching  individuals  from  ruin,  so 
will  this  joy  be  also  granted  to  them.  This  meaning  seems 
to  me  to  be  preferable  to  that  of  Grotius,  who  gives  to  the 
second  proposition  an  ironical  signification ;  or  to  that  of 
Bengel,  who  takes  rrjpelv,  to  keep,  in  the  sense  of  to  observe 

^  X  D  ItP'^f'"!""'  omit  vfiut. 

^  Instead  of  rtu  Xoyou  ou  tytt  »/T»»,  N  reads  t»»  Xoy«»  «»  tX.aXn«-at  D:  rout  Xeyout 
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maliciously ;  or  lastly,  to  the  interpretation  of  Liicke,  Meyer, 
De  Wette,  and  Hengstenberg,  who  see  in  these  two  alternatives 
only  abstract  propositions,  of  which  the  apostles  must  discern 
vhich  will  be  realized  in  their  case.        * 

Vv.  21-25.  "But  all  this  will  they  do  unto  yov} for  my 
name's  sake,  because  they  know  not  Him  that  sent  me.  If  I 
had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them,  they  would  not  have  sin ; 
hut  now  they  have  no  excuse  for  their  sin.  He  that  hateth  me, 
hateth  my  Father  also.  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  works 
such  as  none  other  has  done^  they  would  not  have  sin :  hut  now 
they  have  seen  and  nevertheless  have  hated  hoth  me  and  my 
Father.  But  this  is  that  the  wood  might  he  fulfilled  which  is 
written  in  their  law :  They  hated  me  without  a  cause." — 'AWd 
(ver.  21) :  "  But  be  of  good  cheer,  it  is  for  my  sake." — If  Israel 
has  not  in  this  case  recognised  God  as  Him  who  sent  me,  it 
is  because  they  have  not  in  general  the  knowledge  of  God. 
Their  idea  of  God  is  morally  perverted,  and  this  is  why  they 
have  stumbled  at  my  appearing.  Jesus  speaks  only  of  their 
ignorance,  but  behind  this  ignorance  He  discerns  hatred  of 
good — of  Himself  as  manifested  good,  of  God  the  living  good. 
Hence  the  following  words,  ver.  2  2.  Their  long  resistance  to 
God  through  the  whole  course  of  their  history  would  certainly 
have  been  forgiven,  as  well  as  their  individual  transgressions, 
if  they  had  at  last  surrendered  in  presence  of  this  supreme 
manifestation.  But  rejection  of  Jesus  characterized  their 
state  as  one  of  invincible  estrangement,  as  hatred  of  God, 
which  is  by  its  nature  the  unpardonable  sin. — The  idea  differs 
somewhat  from  ix.  41. — ^Ver.  23.  Jewish  wickedness  by  hating 
Jesus  clearly  showed  itself  to  be  hatred  of  God,  and  was  thus 
distinguished  from  mere  ignorance,  like  that  of  the  heathen. 
The  words  of  Jesus  (ver.  22),  or  if  not  these.  His  works  (ver. 
24),  ought  to  have  opened  their  eyes.  He  whose  conscious- 
ness was  not  sufficiently  developed  to  grasp  the  divine  cha- 
racter of  His  teaching,  had  at  least  eyes  to  behold  His  miracles. 
On  the  two  Kai,  see  remarks  on  vi.  36.  I  cannot  attach  any 
value  to  the  reasons  adduced  by  Meyer  against  this  meaning. 
His,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  amounts  to  :  "  If  I  had  not  come, 

^  B  D  L  It»"">  Syr. :  n;  o/teit  instead  of  vfti*.     X  omits  the  word. 
2  The  Mss.  ore  divided  between  ri9rti>iKi»  {T.  R.  with  E  G  H,  etc.)  and  tTsmm 
«  A  B  D,  etc.). 
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the  Jews  would  not  have  rejected  me  and  God  in  me,  and 
would  not,  by  this  rejection,  have  filled  the  measure  of  their 
resistance  to  God."  This  idea  might  suit  ix.  41,  hut  is  too 
weak  for  the  present  context. — ^Ver,  25.  *AXKd'.  But  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  righteous  man  under  the  old 
covenant  had  already  complained  by  the  mouth  of  David,  Ps. 
XXXV.  19,  Ixix.  4,  of  being  the  object  of  the  gratuitous  hatred  of 
the  foes  of  God.  If  their  hatred  was  to  be  entirely  laid  to  their 
own  account,  notwithstanding  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  im- 
perfect righteous  man  (Ps.  Ixix.  6),  how  much  more  might  the 
perfectly  righteous  Saviour  make  this  complaint,  which  was 
at  the  same  time  His  comfort  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  those 
who  suffer  like  Him  and  for  His  sake !  So  that  depends 
upon :  "  This  has  happened,"  understood. — On  the  term  :  their 
law,  see  remarks  on  viii.  1 7.  De  Wette  sees  a  certain  amount 
of  irony  in  these  words :  "  They  faithfully  observe  their  law." 
But  this  seems  rather  far-fetched. 

Vv.  26,  27.  "  But^  wlien  the  Support  is  come,  wlwm  I 
will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  He  shall  testify  of  me  :  and  ye  also 
shall  bear  vntness,  because  ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  begin- 
ning."— Jesus  here  points  out,  in  only  a  passing  manner,  the 
power  which  will  sustain  them  in  their  conflict  with  the  world. 
This  idea  He  develops  in  the  following  paragraph,  xvi.  5—15, 
but  now  hastens  to  show  His  disciples  the  authority  which 
they  would  have  to  oppose  to  that  of  the  world.  In  saying : 
I  vnll  send,  Jesus  was  necessarily  thinking  of  His  reinstate- 
ment in  His  divine  condition ;  His  saying,  from  the  Father, 
taught  His  own  subordination  to  the  Father,  even  when 
He  should  have  resumed  that  condition. — Jesus  here  desig- 
nates the  Spirit  as  the  Spirit  of  truth,  in  opposition  to  the 
falsehood,  the  voluntary  ignorance,  of  the  world.  The  Spirit 
will  disperse  the  obscurity  with  which  the  world  endeavours 
to  surround  itself.  It  is  difficult  (with  Luthardt,  Meyer,  and 
most  moderns)  to  refer  the  words :  loho  proceedeth  from  the 
Father,  to  the  same  fact  as  the  former :  whom  I  loill  send  to 
you  from  the  Father,  as  this  would  be  mere  tautology.  Besides, 
the  future  irefi-^ay,  I  will  send,  refers  to  an  historical  fact  to 
take  place  at  an  undefined  period,  while  the  present  c/ctto- 
•  K  B  A  omit  Si  after  amt. 
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peverat,  proceedeth,  seems  to  refer  to  a  permanent,  divine,  and 
therefore  eternal  relation.  The  divine  facts  of  revelation  are 
based  upon  the  Trinitarian  relations,  and  are,  so  to  speak,  their 
reflections.  As  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  is  related  to  His 
eternal' generation,  so  is  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  His 
procession  within  the  divine  essence. — The  Latin  Church,  start- 
ing from  the  words :  /  will  send,  is  not  wrong  in  affirming  the 
Filioque,  nor  the  Greek  Church,  starting  from  the  words  :  from 
the  Father,  in  maintaining  the  per  Filium  and  the  subordination. 
To  harmonize  these  two  views,  we  must  place  ourselves  at  the 
Christological  view-point  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  according  to 
which  the  homoousia  and  the  subordination  are  both  at  the 
same  time  true. — The  pronoun  eKeivo^s,  he,  this  Being,  and  He 
only,  sums  up  all  the  qualities  which  have  been  attributed  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  brings  out  the  authority  of  this  divine 
witness.  The  expression :  shall  hear  witness  of  me,  must  not 
be  referred  to  the  miracles  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
attestation  of  the  mission  of  Jesus ;  in  which  case  we  should 
have  virep  ifxov,  in  my  favour,  and  not  Trept  e/xou,  of  me,  con- 
cerning me.  Does,  then,  this  witness  borne  to  the  person  of 
Jesus  consist  in  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  this  world  ? 
Such  a  sense  would  suit  neither  the  epithet  Support,  nor  that 
of  Spirit  of  truth.  Or  is  the  witness  to  be  borne  by  the  Spirit 
in  the  hearts  of  the  apostles  intended  ?  This  cannot  be  when 
the  testimony  spoken  of  is  to  be  given  before  the  world,  and 
in  answer  to  its  hostile  attitude.  We  conclude,  then,  that 
Jesus  intended  to  speak  of  testimony  to  be  borne  by  the 
mouths  of  the  apostles,  like  that  of  Peter  and  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. — But  in  this  case,  why 
did  He  afterwards  distinguish  it  from  the  testimony  of  the 
apostles  themselves :  "  And  ye  also  shall  hear  witness  to  me"  ver. 
27?  The  difference  is  explained  by  the  words  which  follow : 
"  hecause  ye  have  heen  with  me  from  the  heginning."  The  apostles 
are  by  no  means  to  be  the  passive  instruments  of  the  Spirit ; 
they  are  to  remain  free  personal  agents.  Side  by  side  with  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit,  they  will  have  their  special  part  in  the 
testimony  to  be  given.  For  they  possess  a  treasure  which  is 
their  own,  and  which  the  Spirit  could  not  have  imparted  to 
them,  their  historical  knowledge  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  from 
its  commencement  to  its  close.     The  apostles  were  to  be  the 
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witnesses  of  the  historic  Christ.  Now  the  Spirit  does  not 
teach  historical  facts,  but  reveals  their  true  meaning.  Hence 
the  apostolic  testimony,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  form 
but  a  single  act,  in  which  each  contributes  a  different  element, 
— the  one  the  historic  narrative,  the  other  the  internal  evidence 
and  the  victorious  power.  This  relation  is  reproduced  in  our 
own  days  in  all  living  preaching  derived  from  Holy  Scripture. 
St.  Peter  equally  distinguishes  the  two  kinds  of  testimony. 
Acts  V.  32  :  "And  we  are  His  witnesses  of  these  things;  and 
so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom,  God  hath  given  to  them  that  obey 
Him."  This  shows  us  why,  when  the  apostles  desired  to  fiU 
up  the  place  of  Judas,  they  chose  two  men  who  had  accom- 
panied Jesus  from  the  baptism  of  John  to  the  resurrection 
(Acts  i.  21,  22). — Kal  vfiel^  Be  then  signifies:  "And  you  too, 
you  shall  bear  your  part  in  tliis  testimony." 

xvL  1—4.  "  T/iese  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you  that  ye  should 
not  he  offended.  They  shall  put  you  out  of  their  synagogues  ; 
yea,  the  hour  cometh,  that  whosoever  killeth  you  will  think  he 
offereth  worship  to  God.  And  these  things  will  tliey  do  unto 
you  ^  because  they  have  not  knoum  the  Father  nor  me.  But  these 
things  I  have  foretold  you,  that  when  their  hour  shall  come,  ye 
may  remember  ^  that  I  told  you  of  them.  These  things  I  said 
not  unto  you  from  the  beginning,  because  I  was  with  you." — 
Having  thus  encouraged  His  apostles,  Jesus  comes  to  the 
most  serious  matter  He  had  to  communicate  concerning  the 
subject  of  which  He  was  speaking.  The  former  picture 
brought  out  especially  the  guilt  of  the  persecutors,  the  present 
words  dwell  rather  on  the  sufferings  of  the  persecuted ;  the 
apostles,  having  always  lived  in  expectation  of  the  national 
conversion  of  Israel,  might  have  felt  their  faith  shaken  at  the 
sight  of  the  impenitence  of  this  people,  and  of  their  increasing 
hatred  to  the  church. — 'AWd  here,  as  frequently,  is  a  term 
of  gradation  (2  Cor.  vii.  11):  Biit  you  must  expect  more. 
'Iva  denotes  that  the  contents  of  the  hour  are  willed  by  God. 
The  fanatic  zeal  of  Paul  at  the  time  of  Stephen's  martyr- 

'  T.  R.,  with  K  D  L,  several  Mnn.  ItP'*^i'»  Cop.,  reads  vfut  after  vnnirovr,* ;  12 
Mjj.  Mnn.  lt»"<>  Syr,  omit  it. 

*  A  B  n  Syr.  read  avru¥  twice,  after  uptc  (the  hour  of  these  things)  and  after 
/tvr;«»»£u»jTt.  L.  Mnn.  It.  Vg.  read  it  after  upa.  and  omit  it  after  fc.tr,fie»'.u>irt, 
D  omits  it  both  times. 
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dom  is  a  striking  example  of  the  spiritual  state  described  at 
ver.  2 ;  comp.  Acts  xxvi.  9.  The  notion  of  ignorance  at 
ver.  3  is  introduced  by  the  term  So^rj,  will  thinJc.  Is  it  not 
really  the  height  of  blindness  to  think  to  serve  God  by  the 
very  act  which  is  an  expression  of  the  most  vehement  hatred 
against  Him  ?  Ver.  4  returns  to  the  thought  of  ver.  1.  How- 
ever terrible  might  be  their  sufferings,  the  apostles,  by  remem- 
bering their  Master's  predictions,  would  no  longer  find  in  them 
a  reason  for  doubt,  but  a  ground  of  faith;  comp.  xiiL  9. 
Hitherto  Jesus  had  sought  to  spare  them  by  not  disclosing  to 
them  this  gloomy  prospect.  As  long  as  He  was  with  them, 
it  was  upon  Himself  that  the  blow  would  fall.  But  now 
that  He  was  about  to  leave  them.  He  could  no  longer  conceal 
from  them  the  future  that  awaited  them. — It  seems  to  us 
impossible  to  reconcile  this  saying :  "  These  tilings  I  said  not 
unto  you  at  the  her/inning,"  with  the  place  occupied  in  the 
discourse,  Matt,  x.,  by  the  positive  announcement  of  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  church  would  be  subjected.  It 
cannot  be  said,  with  Euthymius  and  Chrysostom,  that  the 
sufferings  here  foretold  are  far  more  terrible  (comp.  Matt.  x. 
17,  21,  28) ;  nor,  with  Bengel  and  Tholuck,  that  the  present 
description  is  more  detailed  ;  nor,  with  Hofmann  and  Luthardt, 
that  Jesus  at  this  season  of  leave-taking  made  the  announce- 
ment of  these  persecutions  the  more  exclusive  object  of  His 
discourse.  All  these  distinctions  seem  to  us  too  slight.  It 
would  be  better  to  admit  that  St.  Matthew,  in  the  great  dis- 
course given  in  ch.  x,,  combines  all  the  instructions  given  to 
the  Twelve  at  different  periods  on  this  subject,  as  he  does  in 
chs.  v.-vii.  all  the  new  Christian  law,  and  in  chs.  xxiv.  xxv. 
all  the  eschatological  predictions  ;  and  that,  because  in  the 
composition  of  the  Logia  he  attached  more  importance  to 
subject  than  to  chronology.  This  characteristic  is  explained  as 
soon  as  the  mode  of  composition  of  the  first  Gospel  is  under- 
stood.    (See  my  Etudes  Bibliques,  II.  pp.  18,  19,  3d  edit.) 

3d.  xvi.  5-15. 

Jesus  now  describes  the  victory  which  His  disciples  shall 
gain  over  a  world  in  arms  against  them.  He  first  points  out 
the  power  which  will  gain  tliis  victory  by  their  means, 
vv.  5-7;  then  describes  the  victory  itself,  vv.  8-11;  and 
lastly,  speaks  to  His  disciples  of  that  inward  operation  by 
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which  the  Holy  Spirit  will  prepare  them  to  become  His 
instruments  in  this  conflict  with  the  world,  vv.  12-15. 

Vv.  5—7.  "  But  now  I  go  my  way  to  Jlim  that  sent  me :  and 
none  of  yoit  askdh  me,  Whither  goest  thou  1  But  because  I  have 
said  these  things  unto  you,  sorrow  liath  filled  your  lieart.  Never- 
theless I  tell  you  the  truth:  it  is  expedient  for  you  tJiat  I  go  away : 
for  if  I  ^  go  not  away,  tJie  Support  will  not  come ;  hut  if  I  go,  I 
will  send  Him  unto  you." — Vv.  5  and  6  form  a  natural  transition 
from  the  idea  of  separation  to  the  promise  of  tlie  Paraclete, 
ver.  7 ;  the  departure  of  Jesus  being  the  condition  of  the 
mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  De  Wette  and  Liicke  propose 
placing  ver,  6  between  the  two  propositions  of  ver.  5.  Such 
a  proposal  is  useless,  for  the  connection  is  perfectly  clear: 
from  the  great  conflict  Jesus  proceeds  to  the  great  promise. 
Grieved  to  see  His  disciples  dwelling  exclusively  upon  the 
approaching  separation,  and  not  also  upon  the  glorious  end  to 
which  His  departure  is  to  lead  both  Himself  and  them,  He 
reminds  them  that  if  He  goes  away,  it  is  to  Him  who  sent 
Him;  and  to  raise  them  from  the  deep  dejection  into  which 
they  had  fallen,  He  invites  them  to  ask  the  further  informa- 
tion which  He  desires  to  give  them  concerning  the  glorious 
state  into  which  He  is  about  to  enter,  and  the  new  agency  He 
will  then  exercise.  The  friendly  reproof :  "None  of  you  asketh 
me :  IVliither  goest  thou  ? "  is  not  in  contradiction  with  the 
questions  of  Peter  (xiii.  36)  and  Thomas  (xiv.  5),  since  which 
some  considerable  time  had  now  elapsed,  and  which,  moreover, 
related,  one  to  the  possibility  of  following  Jesus,  the  other  to 
the  difficulty  of  knowing  the  way.  As  Hengstenberg  says, 
Jesus  would  at  such  a  moment  have  rejoiced  to  find  in  them 
the  glad  promptitude  of  hearts  opening  at  the  prospect  of  a 
new  era,  and  putting  incessant  questions  concerning  all  that 
it  promised. 

The  words :  Because  I  have  said  tJiese  things  to  you  (ver. 
6),  after  ver.  5,  signify:  "Because  I  have  spoken  of  parting, 
conflict,  and  suffering."  At  ver.  7  Jesus  appealed,  as  He  did 
in  xiv.  2,  to  their  conviction  of  His  truthfulness,  and  then 
announced  some  of  those  causes  of  rejoicing  concerning  which 
they  had    not  been  as   forward  as  they   should  to  inquire. 

1  T.  R.,  with  K  B  D  L  Y  It*""!,  omits  »■,«,  which  is  found  in  10  Mjj.  120  Mun. 

ItPl«riqu«  Syr. 
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His  departure  was  the  condition  of  His  restoration  to  His 
divine  state,  and  this  would  enable  Him  to  send  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  the  same  idea  which  we  meet  with  in  vii.  39  : 
"The  Spirit  was  not  yet,  "because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified." 
That  Jesus  might  send  the  Spirit,  He  must  possess  Him  as 
His  own  personal  life,  and  that  as  man,  since  it  is  to  men 
that  He  is  to  impart  Him,  This  supposes  the  complete 
glorification  of  His  human  nature.- — It  is  surprising  that  no 
mention  should  be  made  in  this  passage  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
cross,  which  seems  to  be  the  first  condition  of  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit.  Certainly,  if  it  had  been  the  evangelist  who  had  put 
these  words  into  the  mouth  of  our  Lord,  this  deficiency 
would  not  have  existed  (comp.  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John  ii. 
1,  2,  V.  6-8).  That  it  does  so  is  explained  by  the  statement 
of  ver.  12  :  "/  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  hut  ye 
cannot  hear  them  now." 

Vv.  8—11.  "And  when  He  is  come,  He  will  convince  tlie 
world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment :  of  sin,  hecause 
they  believe  ^  not  in  me  ;  of  righteousness,  because  I  go  to  my  ^ 
Father,  and  you  shall  see  tm  no  more ;  of  judgment,  hecause 
the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged." — We  have  here  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  moral  victory  to  be  gained  over  the  world  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  disciples. 
The  preaching  of  St.  Peter  at  Pentecost,  and  its  results,  are 
the  best  commentary  on  this  promise.  The  term  iXiyxeiv 
signifies  to  convince  of  fault  or  error,  here  of  both  at  once. — 
The  world  in  which  such  conviction  is  to  be  produced  is  not, 
as  the  Fathers,  De  Wette,  and  Briickner  think,  men  decidedly 
lost,  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  will  demonstrate  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  condemnation. — Ver.  11  proves  that  the  prince 
of  this  world  alone  is  actually  judged.  If  the  world  is  the 
object  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  reproof,  this  is  because  it  is  still 
capable  of  salvation.  The  effect  of  the  apostle  s  preaching  in 
Acts  shows  that  this  reproof  may  lead  the  world  to  either 
conversion  or  obduracy;  comp.  2  Cor.  ii.  15,  16.  The 
apostles,  the  instruments  of  the-  Spirit's  agency,  are  not 
named.  Their  persons  disappear  in  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
Being  who  works  by  their  means.     The  absence  of  the  article 

^  Some  Mnn.  ItP'*'^'!"*  Vg.  read  «t/*  ivimvrat. 

*  K  B  D  L,  several  Mnn.  ItP'""^**"  Vg.  Cop.  omit  (ui  after  Ta-if». 
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before  the  substantives  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment,  leaves 
these  three  notions  their  most  indefinite  meaning.  Jesus 
defines  their  application  by  the  three  on,  because,  which 
follow. 

Generally,  when  sin  was  spoken  of  in  Israel,  shameful 
crimes  or  gross  infractions  of  the  Levitical  law  were  intended. 
The  Holy  Spirit  would  reveal  to  the  world  another  sin,  of 
which  it  thought  nothing :  that  of  not  believing  in  Jesus. 
This  He  did  by  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost (Acts  ii.  22,  23,  36,iii.  14, 15) ;  and  those  Jews  who  were 
sincere  immediately  acknowledged  the  truth  of  this  reproof 
(Acts  ii.  37). — This  office  is  permanent.  Jesus  is  the  Supreme 
Good ;  to  reject  Him  is  to  prefer  evil  to  good,  and  wilfully  to 
persevere  in  such  a  preference.  This  it  is  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  is,  by  His  instruments,  continually  making  the  un- 
believing world  feel. — 'AfiaprLa<;  on,  not :  will  convince  the 
world  of  the  sin  which  consists  in  unbelief,  but :  of  sin  in  general, 
and  that  because  of  its  unbelief. 

If  the  world,  and  especially  the  Jewish  world,  was  in  error 
as  to  its  notion  of  sin,  it  was  not  less  so  in  its  manner  of 
understanding  righteoxisness.  Its  ideal  of  righteousness  was 
an  unexceptionable  Pharisee,  honoured  by  God  and  men.  The 
Holy  Spirit  comes  to  show  that  this  man,  inasmuch  as  he 
believes  not,  may  be  a  type  of  sin  (ver.  9).  On  the  other 
hand.  He  teaches  the  world  what  righteousness  really  is,  by 
making  it  see  its  new  and  only  true  type,  in  the  Person  of 
One  condemned  as  a  malefactor  by  the  righteousness  of  the 
age,  but  exalted  by  God  to  His  right  hand,  and  who,  from 
the  heaven  into  which  He  has  vanished,  acts  with  sovereign 
power.  The  Holy  Spirit,  in  this  respect,  exercises  in  some 
sort  the  functions  of  a  court  of  appeal.  Good  Friday  had 
attributed  sin  to  Jesus,  and  righteousness  to  His  judges; 
Pentecost  reversed  the  sentence.  It  was  to  the  condemned 
that  righteousness  belonged,  it  was  His  judges  who  were 
malefactors.  This  meaning  seems  to  us  to  result  from  the 
contrast  between  the  terms  sin  and  righteousness,  and  from  the 
fact  that,  as  in  ver.  9  the  Jews,  the  subject  of  the  explanatory 
proposition,  are  at  the  same  time  the  individuals  to  whom 
sin  belongs,  so  in  ver.  10  Jesus,  the  principal  subject  of 
the  explanatory  proposition,  must  be  the  individual  to  whom 
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righteousness  belongs.  This  righteousness  cannot,  then,  be 
(Augustine,  Calvin,  Luther,  etc.)  that  which  the  believer  finds 
in  Christ,  or,  as  Lange  thinks,  that  of  God,  who  deprives  the 
Jews,  as  a  punishment  of  their  unbelief,  of  the  visible  pre- 
sence of  the  Messiah  and  of  His  earthly  kingdom  {"you 
shall  see  me  no  more "). — Jesus  says :  "  because  I  go  to  my 
Father."  The  ascension,  as  the  principle  of  Pentecost,  was, 
indeed,  the  demonstration  by  fact  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ.  He  adds :  "  You  shall  see  me  no  more."  By  the 
disappearance  of  His  body.  His  departure  acquired  the 
glorious  character  of  a  heavenly  exaltation.  If  the  corpse 
had  remained  below,  ignominy  would  still  have  rested  on 
the  supposed  malefactor.  The  disgrace  of  punishment  was 
washed  away  by  the  glorification  of  His  body.  This  is  the 
idea  which  St.  Peter  developes  in  Acts  ii.  24-26,  combin- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  one  view,  the  resurrection  and  ascension 
(w.  32  and  33)  as  divine  testimony  to  the  innocence  of 
Jesus. 

It  would  seem  that  when  Judgment  is  spoken  of  after  the 
contrast  between  sin  and  righteousness,  it  must  be  a  judgment 
which,  emanating  from  righteousness,  would  strike  the  sin  just 
spoken  of  It  is  not,  however,  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
judgment  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  will  give  a  demonstration  to 
the  world  is  not  that  of  the  sinful  world,  but  of  its  prince.  For 
the  world  may  yet  be  saved,  if  it  accepts  the  reproofs  of  the 
Spirit,  while  the  prince  of  this  world  has  now  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  sin.  Till  Good  Friday,  Satan  had  only  dis- 
played his  murderous  hatred  against  the  guilty.  On  that 
day  he  directed  his  attacks  against  the  perfectly  Eighteous 
One.  In  vain  had  Jesus  said  :  "He  has  nothing  in  me; "  Satan 
exhausted  upon  Him  his  murderous  rage  (viii.  44  and  40). 
This  murder,  for  which  there  was  no  excuse,  brought  forth 
an  immediate  and  irrevocable  sentence  against  him.  From 
that  moment  he  was  actually  judged  (perf.  KeKptraC),  and  his 
ancient  realm  opened  to  the  preaching  of  salvation.  This 
invisible  revolution,  of  which  the  cross  was  the  principle,  and 
whose  results  extend  throughout  the  universe,  was  revealed 
upon  earth  by  the  coming  and  the  powerful  language  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  every  sinner,  snatched  from  Satan  and  regenerated 
by  the  Spirit,  is  a  monument  of  the  condemnation  hence- 
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forth  pronounced  upon  him  who  was  formerly  called  the  prince 
of  this  world. 

This  passage  differs  only  in  form  from  xii  31,  32 ;  the 
three  actors  mentioned,  the  world,  Satan,  and  Jesus,  are  the 
same,  as  are  also  the  parts  attributed  to  them.  One  idea 
alone  is  added,  viz.  that  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost  who  will  dis- 
close to  men  the  greatness  of  the  invisible  drama  consum- 
mated on  the  cross.  Henceforth,  then,  some  will  remain  in 
the  sin  of  uvhelief,  and  share  the  judgment  of  the  prince  of 
this  world ;  others  will  take  the  side  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  and  escape  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  Satan. — But 
if  this  victory  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  won  by  the  apostles, 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  must  first  have  been  accomplished  in 
them,.  This  is  the  reason  that  Jesus  now  passes  from  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  world  hy  believers,  to  His 
agency  in  believers  (vv.  12-15). 

Vv.  12,  13.  "  I  have  yet  Tnany  things  to  say  unto  you,  hut 
you  cannot  hear  them  now}  When  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is 
come,  He  will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth ;  ^  for  He  shall  not 
speaJc  of  Himself,  hut  whatsoever  ^  He  slmll  hear  *  that  shall  He 
speak,  and  He  shall  announce  to  you  things  to  come." — Jesus 
begins  by  making  room  for  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  beside 
His  own.  At  that  very  time  He  had  told  His  disciples  so 
many  things,  which  they  could  but  half  understand !  Un- 
doubtedly He  had,  in  respect  of  confidence,  hid  nothing  from 
them  (xv.  15) ;  but  with  regard  to  their  spiritual  incapacity, 
He  had  kept  to  Himself  many  revelations  which  were  re- 
served for  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit.  These  higher  revela- 
tions comprise  all  which  in  the  apostolic  writings  goes  beyond 
the  word  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels:  redemption  by  His 
sacrifice,  the  relation  of  grace  to  the  law,  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles  without  legal  conditions,  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  the  final  apostasy,  the  destiny  of  the  church  till  its 
consummation.  In  all  these  respects  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
had  only  sown  the  germs,  which  the  Spirit  came  to  fertilize. 

*  N  omits  afTi. 

"  T.  R.  with  11  Mjj.  Mnn. :  i/j  frarar  r«»»  aXtifuxt.     A  B  Y  Or. :  us  t.  aK 
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The  term  oBrjiyetu,  to  show  the  road,  at  ver.  13,  presents  the 
Spirit  under  the  image  of  a  guide  conducting  a  traveller  in 
an  unknown  country.  This  country  is  truth.  It  is  evidently 
only  essential  truth,  the  truth  necessary  to  salvation,  of  which 
Jesus  here  spoke.  That  realm  of  the  new  creation,  which 
He  had  only  been  able  to  show  them  at  a  distance,  and  by 
means  of  similitudes,  should  be-  disclosed  to  them  by  the 
Spirit  in  a  direct  and  perfectly  true  manner.  This  truth, 
according  to  xiv.  6,  is  Jesus  Himself,  His  person,  His  word. 
His  work. — The  reading  et?  suits  the  verb  oSrjy^a-ei,  better 
than  iv. 

The  infallibility  of  this  guide  arises  from  the  same  cause 
as  that  of  Jesus  Himself  (vii.  17,  18):  the  absence  of  all  self- 
originated  and  consequently  unsound  productivity.  Satan  is  a 
liar  just  because  he  speaks  according  to  an  entirely  different 
method,  deriving  what  he  says  from  his  own  resources  (viii. 
44).  The  term  oaa  av,  all  things  that,  leads  to  the  notion 
of  a  series  of  separate  acts.  Every  time  an  apostle  needs 
wisdom,  the  Spirit  will  impart  to  him  what  is  suitable.  Of 
the  Father  or  of  me  may  be  understood  as  regimen  of  the  verb 
shall  hear.  Ver.  15  proves  that  these  two  ideas  must  be 
combined,  and  this  most  naturally  explains  the  expression 
shall  hear:  He  is  present  at  the  special  communications 
between  the  Father  and  the  glorified  Son ;  He  shares  in  the 
revelation  which  God  gives  to  Jesus  Christ  (Eev.  i.  1),  to  show 
unto  His  servants;  and  thus  initiated  into  the  divine  plan. 
He  instructs  the  disciples  according  to  their  needs.  It  is 
evidently  an  instruction  in  things  as  yet  unknown  upon 
earth  (ver.  1 2),  a  primordial  revelation,  which  is  here  spoken 
of.  It  is  by  this  characteristic  that  apostolic  inspiration  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  simple  believers.  The  latter  is 
but  a  reproduction  of  the  knowledge  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  former,  and  is  consequently  but  indirectly 
included  in  this  promise.  It  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
word,  in  which  the  apostles  deposited  the  wealth  of  the 
original  revelation,  which  was  their  prerogative.  The  expres- 
sion all  the  truth  shows  that,  during  the  present  dispensation, 
no  new  word  of  Christ  will  be  heard  upon  earth. — To  this 
teaching  of  the  Spirit  belongs  also,  as  a  specially  important 
clement,  the  revelation    of  the  destiny  of   the   church,  the 
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things  to  come. — Kai,  and  even.  As  Jesus  is  not  merely  the 
Christ  who  is  come,  but  also  the  Christ  coming  (6  ep^6fi€vo<i, 
Eev.  i,  4),  these  things  to  come  {ip^ofieva)  are  still  contained 
in  His  person.  The  saying  xiv.  26  gives  the  formula  of 
the  inspiration  of  our  Gospels ;  ver.  1 3  gives  that  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse. 

Vv.  14,  15.  "Re  shall  glorify  me,  for  He  shall  take  of  what 
is  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you.  All  that  the  Father  hath 
is  mine  ;  therefore  said  I,  He  shall  take  ^  of  mine  and  shall  show 
it  unto  you!' — The  asyndeton  between  w.  13  and  14  shows 
that  Jesus  does  but  reproduce  in  ver.  14,  in  a  new  and 
stronger  form,  the  thought  of  vv.  12  and  13.  The  definite 
work  of  the  Spirit  will  be  the  glorification  of  Jesus  in  the  hearts 
of  the  apostles.  After  the  Father  has  personally  exalted  Christ 
toglory,  the  Holy  Spirit  will  beam  forth  from  above  His  heavenly 
image  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples,  and  by  their  means  in 
those  of  all  believers.  We  have  here  a  mysterious  exchange, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  rivalry  of  divine  humility.  The  Son 
labours  only  to  glorify  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  desires  only 
to  glorify  the  Son. — The  close  relation  between  ver.  14  and 
what  precedes  shows  that  the  revelation  of  the  truth  (ver.  1 3) 
is  nothing  else  than  the  glorification  of  Jesus  in  the  heart. 
Christ,  His  words  and  work, — this  is  the  only  text  on  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  will  comment  in  the  souls  of  the  disciples. 
Thus  He  will,  by  one  and  the  same  act,  cause  the  disciples  to 
grow  in  truth,  and  Jesus  to  grow  in  them. — To  understand 
this  word  glorify,  comp.  the  experience  so  admirably  described 
by  St.  Paul  in  2  Cor.  iii.  17,  18.  In  calling  the  source  from 
which  the  Spirit  is  to  draw  mine,  Jesus  uttered  a  paradox,  of 
which  He  gives  the  explanation  in  ver.  15.  In  fact.  He  adds, 
"  all  timt  the  Father  hath  is  mine."  This  wonderful  saying 
reveals,  as  none  other  does,  the  consciousness  He  possessed  of 
the  greatness  of  His  Person  and  His  gospel.  Christian  fact 
is,  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  the  measure  of  the  divine  for 
human  nature.  There  is  nothing  Christian  which  is  not 
Divine,  nothing  Divine  which  is  not  Christian. — "  Therefore 
said  I  unto  you"  here  signifies :  "  Therefore  I  have  been  able 

^  T.  R.,  with  A  K  n,  some  oftLe  Mnn.  ItP><»i<i''«  Vg.  Cop.,  reads  Xn^irai  (shall 
take).  ButBDEGLMSUYAA  Syr.  and  most  of  the  Mnn.  read  Xa/tfiafu 
{takes).    K  (confusing  the  two  avayyiXu  vfci*)  omits  the  whole  of  ver.  15. 
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to  say." — There  is  more  documentary  authority  for  the  pres. 
takes  (ver.  15)  than  for  the  future  will  take.  It  is,  besides, 
in  relation  with  the  presents  hath,  is,  the  future  seeming  a 
correction  after  ver.  14.  ZTe  takes — this  is  His  permanent 
function,  the  principle  of  His  agency,  whence  it  results  that 
He  will  take  in  each  particular  case. — It  is  evident  that 
there  is  no  really  divine  inspiration  which  does  not  refer  to 
Jesus  Christ.  St.  Paul,  too,  makes  the  exclamation  of  adora- 
tion :  "  Jesus  is  the  Lord  ! "  the  criterion  of  all  true  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xii.  3).  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  glorification  of  the  creature  is  in  the  . 
Scriptures  the  capital  crime,  it  will  be  understood  what  is 
implied  by  such  words. 

All  these  discourses,  and  especially  this  masculine  pro- 
noun iKeivo'i,  He,  in  ver.  14,  are  based  upon  the  notion  of  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

III.   The  Last  Farewell. — xvi.  16-33. 

From  these  distant  prospects  Jesus  returns  to  the  event 
which  so  engrossed  the  present  moment,  to  His  approaching 
departure.  It  was  natural  that  He  should  end  with  this,  and 
that  the  conversational  form  should  reappear. 

Vv.  16-18.  "A  little  while,  and  ymc  shall  see  me  no  more  ;^ 
then  a  little  while  more,  and  you  shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  the 
Father?  Then  said  some  of  His  disciples  among  tJiemselves : 
What  is  this  that  He  saith  unto  us,  A  little  while,  and  you  shall 
see  me  no  more ;'  then  a  little  while  more,  and  you  sliall  see  me  ? 
And,  because  I*  go  to  the  Father.  They  said,  tlurefore,  Wlmt 
is  this  ^  that  He  saith :  A  little  while  ?  We  do  not  understand 
what  He  saith." — If  the  seeing  again  promised  refers  to  appear- 
ances of  Jesus  after  the  resurrection,  there  is  no  connection 
between  ver.  16  and  the  preceding  verse.  But  the  asyndeton 
leads   us  to  suppose  that    there  is   a  very  deep  connection 

'  S  IJ  D  L  A  read  auxin  instead  of  ev. 

2  S  B  D  L  If"'  Cop.  omit  the  words  an  .  .  .  trartp»,  which  are  read  in  18  Mjj. 
most  of  the  Mnn.  It»"<«  Syr.  etc. 
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between  them.  This  proves  that  this  seeing  Him  again  refers 
to  the  illumination  of  Pentecost,  which  being  admitted,  the 
relation  with  what  precedes  no  longer  offers  any  difiQculty. 
Full  of  the  idea  of  His  glorification  by  the  Spirit  in  the  hearts 
of  His  disciples,  Jesus  called  this  return  a  seeing  of  each  other 
again  (vv.  16,  22),  It  was  by  this  living  reappearance  in  the 
souls  of  His  disciples  that  their  approaching  separation  would 
be  ended. — The  first  fiiKpov,  a  little  while,  is  that  wliich  ends 
at  the  death  of  Jesus ;  the  second  terminates  at  Pentecost. 
Four  Alex,  omit  the  words :  Because  I  go  to  the  Father.  Pro- 
bably it  was  not  understood  how  the  departure  of  Jesus  could 
be  the  cause  of  His  being  seen  again,  especially  when  this 
seeing  Him  again  was  understood  of  the  appearances  of  His 
risen  body.  But  all  is  clear  when  this  is  referred  to  Pente- 
cost. It  was  because  Jesus  ascended  to  the  Father  that  He 
could  manifest  Himself  anew  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Still,  by 
expressing  Himself  as  He  did,  Jesus  proposed,  as  He  was 
aware,  a  problem  to  His  disciples.  Those  two  short  delays 
(a  little  while),  which  were  to  have  opposite  results,  and  that 
apparently  contradictory  notion :  "  you  shall  see  me  because  I 
go  away  .  .  .,"  could  not  fail  to  be  enigmas  to  them.  We  here 
again  meet  with  the  pedagogic  process,  which  we  have  already 
observed  in  xiv.  4,  7.  By  these  paradoxical  expressions.  He 
purposely  provoked  the  disclosure  of  their  last  doubts,  for  the 
sake  of  entirely  removing  them. 

The  kind  of  aside  which  took  place  between  certain  of  the 
apostles  (ver.  17)  could  not  be  easily  explained  if  they  had 
stiU  been  gathering  round  our  Lord,  as  when  He  uttered  the 
discourse  in  xv.  1  sqq.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  at 
ver.  16  He  continued  His  journey,  the  disciples  following  at  a 
short  distance.  This  explains  how  they  could  converse  with 
one  another,  as  related  in  vv.  17  and  18.  The  words:  I  go 
to  my  Father,  were  perhaps  the  signal  to  proceed. — The  objec- 
tions of  the  disciples  were,  from  their  point  of  view,  natural. 
That  which  is  quite  clear  to  us  was  to  them  all  mystery.  If 
Jesus  were  about  to  found  an  earthly  kingdom,  why  should 
He  depart  ?  If  not,  why  should  He  return  ?  Then  how  were 
they  to  understand  these  contradictory  sentences,  which  were 
to  be  accomplished  one  after  another  ?  And,  lastly  :  "  I  come 
because  I  depart  .  .  . !  "     Had  they  not  some  reason  for  ex- 
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claiming:  '*We  do  not  understand  what  He  saith"  (ver.  18)  ? 
AH  this  clearly  proves  the  truth  of  the  narrative ;  for  how 
could  a  later  author  have  ever  thus  placed  himself  in  the 
very  quick  of  the  historical  reality  ?  The  last  words  of  ver. 
17  necessarily  assume  the  reading  of  the  T.  R  at  ver.  16. 

Vv.  19,  20.  "Jesus  then^  knew  that  they  desired^  to  ask 
Him,  and  said  unto  them,,  Do  ye  inquire  among  yourselves  of 
what  I  said :  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me ;  and 
again  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me  ?  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  that  ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world  shall 
rejoice ;  and  ^  ye  shall  he  sorrowful,  hut  your  sorrow  shall  he 
turned  into  joy." — Jesus  here  gives  them  a  last  proof  of  His 
superior  knowledge,  not  only  by  showing  them  that  He  was 
conscious  of  the  questions  which  were  engrossing  their 
thoughts,  but  also  by  solving  in  this  last  conversation  all  the 
enigmas  by  which  they  were  tortured.  But  being  unable  to 
give  them  an  objective  knowledge  of  those  great  facts  which 
were  about  rapidly  to  transpire,  He  described  the  opposite  and 
sudden  impressions  of  which  they  would  themselves  be  the 
subjects.  The  greatest  joy  would  succeed  the  greatest  grief, 
and  the  latter  would  be  but  short — as  short  as  the  hour  of 
travail  to  a  woman;  it  would  only  last  during  the  time  of 
going  to  His  Father  and  returning.  It  would  be  a  terrible 
hour  for  them  to  pass  through,  but  He  could  not  spare  it  them, 
and  afterwards  their  joy  would  be  unmixed,  and  their  power 
unlimited.  These  are  the  contents  of  vv.  20-24. — The  tears 
and  lamentations  of  ver.  20  find  their  explanation  at  ch.  xx. 
in  the  tears  of  Mary  Magdalen,  and  in  the  state  of  the  dis- 
ciples after  their  Master's  death'.  The  appearance  of  the 
risen  Saviour  only  half  healed  this  wound  ;  perfect  joy  was  not 
given  till  the  day  of  Pentecost  (ver.  22).  The  words  :  and 
the  world  shall  rejoice,  are  not  the  true  antithesis  of  the  words : 
ye  shall  weep.  They  only  form  a  kind  of  inserted  contrast. 
This  is  why  Jesus  reproduces  them  in  the  words :  you  shall 
he  sorrovjfid,  to  introduce  the  originally  intended  antithesis  : 
But  your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy.  The  Be,  but,  after 
vfiet^  well  expresses  this  return  to  the  former  idea. 

'  K  B  D  L  omit  aw  after  tytu. 
^  X  :  vf*tXXav  instead  of  nftXaK 
»  N  B  D  A  ItP'«"<»»»  Syr«»'  Cop.  omit  it. 
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Vv,  21,  22.  "A  woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hath  sorrovy, 
because  her  hour  is  come ;  hut  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered  of  the 
child,  she  rememhereth  no  more  the  anguish,  for  her  joy  that  a 
man  *  is  horn  into  the  world.  And  ye  also  now  have  sorrow ; ' 
hut  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice  ;  and  your 
joy  no  man  taketh '  from  y&u." — The  term  of  comparison  is 
the  sudden  transition  from  the  extremity  of  grief  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  joy,  and  to  this  we  must  confine  ourselves.  The 
notion  of  the  bringing  forth  of  a  new  world  as  the  result  of 
this  hour  of  anguish  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus. — The  expression :  her  hour,  alludes  perhaps  to  the 
terrible  hour  through  which  Jesus  had  Himself  to  pass  {my 
hour).  What  they  would  experience  would  be  but  the 
rebound  of  what  He  had  to  bear.  The  word  a  man  brings 
out  the  greatness  of  the  event  accomplished,  and  gives  a 
reason  for  the  mother's  joy. 

Ver.  22  applies  the  comparison.  The  connection  of  this 
verse  with  the  following  clearly  determines  its  meaning.  It 
is  the  event  of  Pentecost  and  not  the  resurrection  which  is 
here  spoken  of.  The  meaning  of  the  words :  "  I  wiU  see  you 
again,"  may  be  expressed  as  follows :  "  I  will  return  to  see 
you,  to  revisit  you,  to  live  again  with  you."  These  words  are 
not  exactly  synonymous  with  :  "  you  shall  see  me  again."  His 
death  not  only  separated  His  disciples  from  Him,  but  also 
Himself  from  His  disciples.  He  no  longer  held,  as  during 
His  life,  the  reins  of  their  life.  It  is  for  this  reason  also  that 
He,  in  the  prayer  which  follows,  entrusted  them  to  His  Father, 
so  real  was  the  separation  on  hoth  sides.  After  Pentecost,  on 
the  contrary.  He  again  guided  His  flock  with  His  crook, 
and  governed  them  from  His  heavenly  throne.  It  is  this 
change  in  His  own  situation  which  He  expresses  by:  / 
'vnll  see  you  again  (a  change  which  the  resurrection  alone 
could  not  have  effected).  This  explanation  appears  to  Meyer 
artificial,  and  I  will  see  you  again  is,  in  his  opinion,  iden- 
tical with  you  shall  see  me  again. — The  present  aXpci,  takes,  is 
the  true  reading,  Jesus  transporting  Himself  in  thought  to 
that  time. 

^  K  reads  »  before  xiifuxit. 

'  A  D  L,  12  Mnn.  It»"<i  Cop.  :  i|in  instead  of  txtru 

»  B  D  r  It^  :  »fu  {wiU  take)  instead  of  *tfu  {takes). 
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Vv.  23,  24.  "  And  in  that  day  ye  shall  no  more  question 
me  on  anything  ;  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  wluttsoever  ^ 
ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  namej  He  will  give  it  you. 
Hitherto  have  ye  asTced  nothing  in  my  name  ;  ask^  and  ye  shall 
receive,  that  your  joy  may  he  made  full." — This  perfect  joy 
(ver.  22)  will  be  based  upon  a  double  privilege,  which  they 
will  from  that  day  enjoy, — fulness  of  knowledge  (ver.  23a), 
and  fulness  of  power  (ver.  23&).  They  will  no  longer  need 
to  ask  Him  to  explain  what  might  seem  to  them  mysterious 
or  obscure,  as  they  had  but  just  now  desired  to  do,  ver.  19  ; 
they  would  have  the  Paraclete  within.  And,  moreover,  this 
inward  source  of  light  would  make  them  participate  in  omni- 
potence, by  conferring  on  them  the  new  faculty  of  prayer  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  (comp.  xiv.  12-14). — The  reading  of  A,  o,  rt 
av,  all  that,  may  well  be  the  true  one.  After  having  changed 
this  o  Tt  into  ore,  because,  it  was  necessary  to  add  the  pronouns 
o  or  o<Ta,  and  the  on  was  next  omitted  as  useless  (Meyer). — 
Ver.  24  does  not  absolutely  require  that  the  words  in  my 
name  (ver.  23)  should  be  connected  with  the  verb  you  shall 
ask,  rather  than  with  He  will  give.  This  is,  however,  not- 
withstanding the  Alex,,  their  most  natural  relation. — Before 
the  gift  of  Pentecost,  the  apostles  could  not  pray  in  the  name 
of  Jesus- — that  is  to  say,  as  His  organs ;  for  this,  it  was 
necessary  that  He  should  live  in  their  hearts.  By  saying: 
ask  (pres.  atVetTe),  Jesus  transports  Himself  to  the  great  day 
announced.  Then,  says  Meyer,  will  the  deliverance  described 
in  ver.  21  be  consummated,  and  perfect  joy  succeed  extreme 
grief. 

Vv.  25—27.  "These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you  in  parables: 
hut  *  the  hour  cometh  when '  /  shall  no  more  speak  unto  you  in 
parables,  but  I  shall  speak  ^  to  you  openly  of  the  Father.     At 

^  Instead  of  an  «<r««i-,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  10  Mjj.  Mnn.,  A 
reads  or,  (probably  o,  n)  <ty  ;  B  C  D  L  Y  It.  Or. :  «>  r<  ;  K :  en  »  ar;  X  and  some 
Mnn.  :  m  a  la* ;  Syr.  :  era  av. 

■■'SBCLXYa  Sah.  Or.  place  i»  t.  ave/t.  fiev  after  3ui»-i<  v/*i*  (will  give  in  my 
name). 

*  i<  and  some  Mnn.  read  aimrtrh  instead  of  xituti, 

*  X  B  C  D  L  X  Y  ItP'">i<"  Or.  omit  «xxa. 

*  t<  reads  axav  instead  of  an. 

"  The  Msa.  are  divided  between  nxuyytXu  (N  A  B,  etc.)  and  atayyatt  (E  G  H, 
etc.). 
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that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name :  and  I  say  not  unto  ymi, 
that  I  will  pray  the  Fatlier  for  you :  for  the  Father  Himself 
loveth  you,  because  ye  have  loved  me,  and  have  believed  that  I 
came  forth  from  God!'  * — ^Ver.  2  5  takes  up  again  and  deve- 
lopes  the  idea  of  ver.  23a  (knowledge),  w.  26,  27  that  of 
236  (power).  Jesus  during  His  whole  teaching  made  use 
of  figures ;  He  had  done  so  that  very  evening  (the  vine,  the 
woman  in  travail.  His  return,  their  seeing  one  another  again), 
because  He  could  not  just  then  express  Himself  plainly.  It 
is  the  office  of  the  Spirit  alone  to  speak  in  language  really 
commensurate  with  the  truth.  All  teaching  in  words  is  but 
a  parable,  until  the  Spirit  explains  it.  Ilapprjaia  here  signi- 
fies, in  appropriate  terms,  which  do  not  compromise  the  idea 
by  exposing  it  to  erroneous  interpretation.  On  irapoi/Mla,  see 
remarks  on  x.  6. — It  is  not  easy  to  decide  between  the  two 
verbs  dvayyeXeiv  (Byz.),  to  declare  openly,  and  diraYYeWeiv 
(Alex.),  to  announce  as  news. 

v.  26  and  xiv.  16  are  harmonized  by  the  fact  that  before 
Pentecost  Jesus  prayed  for  His  disciples  that  He  might 
send  the  Spirit  to  them  ;  while  after  the  Pentecostal  gift,  and 
in  proportion  as  it  worked  in  them,  they  themselves  prayed 
in  His  name,  and  consequently  He  needed  no  longer  to  pray 
for  them.  As  long,  then,  as  they  remain  in  this  state  of  union 
with  Him,  the  intercession  of  Jesus  (Eom.  viiL  34  ;  Heb.  vii. 
25)  is  unnecessary.  But  as  soon  as  they  sin,  they  need  the 
advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  (1  John  ii. 
1,  2).  The  expression  :  /  say  not  that  I  will  pray,  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  this  condition.  He  does  not  promise  that  He 
will  pray,  for  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  normal  condition 
they  will  not  need  it.  In  this  condition  He  prays  by  them, 
not  for  them.  But  He  does  not  say  that  He  will  not  pray, 
for  they  may  happen  yet  to  need  His  intercession  when  some 
separation  takes  place  between  Him  and  them.  Grotius  and 
others  understand  the  words :  /  say  not  that  ...  in  the 
sense :  not  to  say  that  I  also  will  pray  for  you.  This  is  making 
Jesus  say  exactly  the  reverse  of  His  thought,  as  shown  by 
ver.  2  7. — On  the  words  :  the  Father  Himself  loveth  you,  because 
you  have  loved  me,  comp.  xiv.  21,  23.  By  saying:  and  have 
believed,  Jesus  comes  back  from  Pentecost  to  the  present  state 
'*  Instead  of  lu»,  B  C  D  L  X,  2  Mnn.  Syi^  SaL  read  x«t^«. 
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of  His  disciples.  This  is  also  shown  by  the  present,  loveth,  and 
the  perfects,  have  loved  and  have  "believed,  as  opposed  to  the 
futures  which  precede  them.  Jesus  returns  to  the  work 
already  effected,  the  condition  of  that  which  still  remained  to 
be  accomplished  (that  of  Pentecost).  And,  in  fact,  the  supreme 
moment  was  at  hand.  It  was  time  to  set  the  seal  to  the 
faith  actually  formed.  For  this  purpose  Jesus  clearly  states 
its  essential  contents :  "  You  have  believed  that  I  came  forth 
from  God"  Tischendorf  himself  rejects  the  Alex,  reading:  /rojn- 
the  Father,  instead  of:  from  God  (which  is  the  reading  of  the 
Sinait.).  Indeed,  it  was  the  divine  origin  and  mission  of 
Jesus,  and  not  His  filial  relation  to  God,  which  it  was  needful 
at  that  moment  to  hold  forth  as  the  principal  object  of  the 
apostles'  faith.  The  case  is  quite  different  at  ver.  28.  The 
prepos.  irapd,  from  with,  and  the  verb  i^rjXOov,  I  came  forth, 
express  more  than  the  mere  mission,  which  would  have  been 
designated  by  utto  and  ikrjkvOa,  and  characterize  that  divine 
sphere  in  general  whence  Jesus  proceeds.  They  well  bring 
out  the  heroism  of  the  apostles'  faith.  They  had  recognised 
in  this  Being  of  flesh  and  blood,  this  feeble  and  despised  man, 
one  who  came  from  the  Divine  abode. 

Ver.  2  8.  "  /  came  forth^  from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into 
the  world:  now  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father." — 
What  the  disciples  could  not  previously  understand  was,  that 
Jesus  should  leave  the  world,  where  He  was,  as  they  thought, 
to  establish  His  kingdom.  They  had,  besides,  no  clear  notion 
of  the  place  to  which  He  was  going.  Jesus  started  from  what 
was  more  clear,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  them  what 
was  less  so.  They  believed  and  understood  that  His  origin 
was  divine ;  that  behind  His  terrestrial  existence  was  not 
nothingness,  but  the  bosom  of  the  Father  (ver.  2  7) ;  that  con- 
sequently this  world  was  to  Him  only  a  place  of  passage ;  that 
He  came  hither  solely  to  perform  a  work  What  more 
natural  than  that,  having  accomplished  this  work.  He  should 
leave  this  world,  to  which  He  came  only  for  a  purpose,  and 
return  to  God,  from  whom  He  proceeded  ?  The  ascension  is 
explained  by  the  incarnation,  and  the  divine  future  is  illumi- 
nated by  the  divine  past.  The  symmetry  of  the  four  pro- 
positions of  this  verse  casts  an  unexpected  light  on  the  history 

*  Instead  of  «■«/»«  {from  with),  B  C  L  X,  2  Mnn.  Cop.  Or.  read  i«  {out  qf). 
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of  Jesus  and  on  each  of  the  four  great  phases  in  which  it  is 
summed  up :  self-abnegation,  incarnation,  death,  ascension. — 
The  Alex,  reading  iK  has,  as  Liicke  himself  observes,  a  too 
decidedly  dogmatic  flavour  to  be  genuine.  Ilapd,  from,  here, 
as  in  ver.  27,  includes  both  origin  and  mission.  The  idea  of 
this  first  proposition  is  the  renunciation  by  Jesus  of  the  divine 
condition  which  He  possessed  with  God.  He  here  says  the 
FatJier,  instead  of  God  (ver.  2  7).  He  was  no  longer  speaking, 
as  in  ver.  27,  of  the  contents  of  the  apostolic  faith.  All  the 
sweetness  of  His  filial  relation  to  the  Father  was  present  to 
His  mind.  The  term  vdXcv,  again,  which  we  have  translated 
by  noio,  indicates  the  correlation  between  His  coming  and 
returning,  the  former  fully  justifying  the  latter.  The  apostles 
understand  why  He  goes  away:  because  He  came;  and  whither 
He  goes :  to  God,  because  it  was  from  God  that  He  came. 

Vv.  29,  30.  "His  disci;ples  said  unto  Him}  Lo,  now  speahest 
Tliou  ^plainly,  and  speaJcest  noparaUe.  How  vje  know  that  Thou 
knowest  all  things,  and  needest  not  that  any  shoidd  ask  Tliee : 
for  this  we  hclieve,  that  Thou  earnest  forth  from  God." — At  hear- 
ing this  simple  and  exact  recapitulation  of  all  the  mysteries 
of  His  existence,  past,  present,  and  future,  the  disciples  felt 
surrounded  by  unexpected  light;  a  unanimous  and  spontaneous 
confession  was  pronounced  by  them ;  and  the  doubts  which 
had  from  the  beginning  of  these  conversations  tormented 
them,  were  dispersed.  They  seemed  to  have  nothing  more  to 
desire  in  respect  of  illumination,  and  to  have  abeady  arrived 
at  that  noonday  of  perfect  knowledge  which  Jesus  had  just 
promised.  Not  that  they  had  the  folly  to  af&rm,  in  opposition 
to  the  word  of  Him  wliose  omniscience  they  were  that  moment 
proclaiming,  that  the  promised  time  had  already  arrived ;  stiU 
the  light  was  so  bright  that  they  could  not  conceive  one  more 
briUiant.  By  answering  thus  directly  the  thoughts  which 
were  secretly  agitating  their  hearts,  Jesus  gave  them  a 
standard  whereby  to  estimate  the  truth  of  aU  His  sayings, 
and  the  certainty  of  all  his  promises.  —  They  had  just 
experienced,  like  Nathanael  in  the  early  days  of  His 
ministry,  that  He  was  omniscient,  and  like  him,  they  thence 
inferred  that  He  was  Divine. — The  relation  of  the  words :  Thou 
needest  n^t  that  any  sJioidd  ask  tJice,  to  those  of  ver.  19,  Jcsua 
»  K  B  C  D  A  n,  2  Mnn.  It*"'  omit  «»r**. 
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knew  tliat  they  were  desirous  to  ash  Him,  is  indisputable ;  but 
it  must  be  understood,  as  above,  in  a  large  sense,  and  one 
worthy  this  solemn  scene  (against  Meyer). — The  two  ideas  of 
Divine  mission  (airo)  and  origin  (i^XOes)  are  mingled  in  the 
confession  of  the  disciples,  as  they  are  in  the  expression 
^on  of  God,  i.  50. 

Vv.  31—83.  "  Jes7is  answered  them.  Now  ye  believe.  Be- 
hold, the  hour  cometh,  and  is  already  ^  come,  tJiat  ye  shall  he 
scattered,  every  one  to  his  own  home,  and  shall  leave  me  alone : 
and  yet  I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  me.  These 
things  have  I  told  you,  that  in  me  ye  might  have  peace.  In 
the  world  ye  shall  have  ^  tribulation ;  but  be  of  good  cheer ;  I 
have  overcome  the  world." — The  present  was  to  Jesus  a  moment 
of  unutterable  sweetness ;  He  had  been. recognised  and  under- 
stood by  these  eleven  Galileans.  That  was  enough  ;  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  complete  the  work  of  glorifying  Him  in  them, 
and  through  them  in  mankind.  He  can  now  close  this  con- 
versation and  give  thanks,  for  His  earthly  work  is  finished. 
St.  John  alone  understood  the  greatness,  and  has  preserved  the 
remembrance,  of  this  moment.  We  must  be  careful,  therefore, 
not  to  take  the  words :  Now  you  believe,  in  an  interrogative 
sense,  as  though  Jesus  had  cast  any  doubt  upon  the  reality  of 
their  faith ;  nor  must  we  set  apn,  now,  in  opposition  to  what  fol- 
lows :  "  Now  indeed  you  believe,  but  what  will  you  do  shortly? " 
For  how,  in  this  case,  could  Jesus  have  poured  forth  such  fer- 
vent thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  faith  of  His  disciples  ?  Comp. 
xvii.  8.  "  They  have  known  truly  (a\'r)6a><})  that  I  came  forth 
from  Thee,  and  they  have  believed  that  Thou  didst  send  me"  words 
in  which  Jesus  certainly  alluded  to  this,  ver.  30.  The  word 
now  refers  to  the  past,  not  to  the  future :  "  You  have  then 
reached  the  point  to  which  I  have  so  long  laboured  to  lead 
you.     At  length  you  believe." 

The  tie,  however,  which  is  but  just  formed,  is  about  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  rude  test  (ver.  32).  The  bundle  will  be  broken  at 
least  externally.  But  the  centre  will  remain  firm,  and  all  the 
scattered  members  will  return  and  group  themselves  around 
it. — Nvv,  which  we  have  rendered  by  already,  may  have  been 

'  K  A  B  C  D  L  X  Cop.  omit  »»v  before  iXtiXutti. 

*  Instead  of  i|it«  {you  shall  have),  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  D,  several 
llnu.  ItP'"*"!"",  the  other  documents  have  ix*ri  (you  have). 
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omitted  by  the  Alex.,  because  it  seemed  as  tbough  the  time 
had  not  yet  arrived. — The  aor.  pass.  aKopTriaOijTe,  when  you 
shall  be  scattered,  is  more  fitted  to  extenuate  than  to  aggravate 
the  fault  of  the  disciples  announced  by  the  words :  ye  shall 
leave  me  alone.  It  is  a  violent  blow,  which  will  strike  and 
stun  them.  This  saying  recalls  the  quotation  from  Zechariah 
in  the  Synoptists :  "I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall 
he  scattered  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  3 1). — El<i  rh  c8ia,  to  their  respective 
dwellings.  Gess  remarks  that  this  saying  and  that  of  ver.  33, 
uttered  as  they  were  at  the  moment  when  the  disciples  were 
about  to  forsake  Him,  contain  beforehand  the  pardon  of  their 
unfaithfulness. 

Ver.  32  reassured  the  disciples  with  regard  to  their  Master's 
Person ;  ver.  33  aimed  at  setting  them  at  rest  as  to  themselves. 
— ^All  that  Jesus  said  to  them  during  this  last  evening  tended 
to  inspire  them  with  perfect  repose  by  means  of  faith  in  Him 
(xiv.  1-xv.  17).  Undoubtedly  He  could  not  conceal  from 
them  that  they  would  have  a  conflict  to  maintain  with  the 
world  (xv.  18-xvi.  4).  But  in  presence  of  the  tribulation  by 
which  this  conflict  would  be  accompanied,  their  peace  must 
acquire  the  character  of  assurance,  and  become  courage  {6apao<i). 
For  Christ  has  vanquished  beforehand  that  hostile  world  with 
which  they  have  to  contend,  has  resisted  its  seductions  and 
overcome  its  terrors.  The  cross  which  awaited  Him,  and 
which  His  obedience  accepted,  showed  that  henceforth  the 
world  had  in  Him  its  conqueror. — The  two  regimens,  m  Tne 
and  in  the  world,  are  opposed  to  each  other ;  they  designate,  the 
one  the  sphere  of  the  inoer  life :  peace ;  the  other  that  of  the 
outer  life :  tribulation.  The  last  proposition  points  to  the 
victory  of  the  life  in  Christ  over  the  changing  fortunes  of  the 
earthly  life — a  victory  whose  principle  is  that  of  Christ's  over 
the  World,  As  yet  this  was  only  accomplished  in  Him  who 
was  speaking,  but  it  would  soon  be  so  in  their  case  also. 
'£70),  /,  emphatically  brings  out  the  idea  of  that  unique  per- 
sonality whose  victory  is  that  of  all  the  rest 
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THIED  SECTION. 

XV!I.  1-26. THE  PRAYER. 

It  was  with  a  shout  of  triumph  that  Jesus  concluded  His 
conversations  with  His  disciples ;  but  this  triumph  was  an 
anticipation  of  faith.  To  transform  the  present  reality  into 
victory,  nothing  less  than  God's  omnipotence  was  needed. 
And  to  this  Jesus  appeals. 

This  prayer  is  generally  divided  into  three  parts:  first,  prayer 
for  Himself  (vv.  1-5)  ;  secondly,  prayer  for  His  apostles  (w. 
6-19) ;  and  thirdly,  prayer  for  the  church  (vv.  20-26).  But 
when  Jesus  prayed  for  Himself,  He  had  in  view  not  His  own 
person,  but  the  worlc  of  God  (vv.  1,  2);  when  He  prayed  for  the 
apostles,  it  was  as  the  instruments  and  continuers  of  this  same 
work ;  and  when  He  commended  to  Grod  believers  present  and 
future,  it  was  as  the  objects  of  that  work,  and  because  their 
souls  were  to  be  the  theatre  on  which  the  Father's  glory  was 
to  be  displayed.  The  framework  of  the  prayer  is  indeed  that 
indicated  by  the  generally  received  division,  but  the  leading 
thought  which  unifies  it  is  the  Father's  work,  or,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  the  glory  of  God.  This  prayer  of  Jesus  is 
throughout  inspired  by  His  mission  and  His  filial  affection. 
He  thanks  God  for  what  has  already  been  given  Him  to  do 
for  His  cause,  and  asks  for  the  more  effectual  means  which 
are  henceforth  indispensable  to  the  completion  of  the  work 
now  begun. 

This  prayer  is  more  than  a  mere  meditation.  Jesus  had 
acted  (ch.  xiii.)  and  spoken  (chs.  xiv.-xvi.) ;  He  now  used  that 
language  which  is  at  the  same  time  action :  He  prayed.  But 
He  not  only  prayed.  He  prayed  aloud;  which  proves  that 
while  speaking  to  God,  He  was  also  speaking  for  those  around 
Him.  He  desired  to  initiate  them  into  that  close  communion 
which  He  maintained  with  His  Father,  and,  if  possible,  to  lead 
them  to  pray  with  Him.  It  is  an  anticipatory  realization  of 
that  communion  of  glory  which  He  asked  for  them  at  ver.  24  : 
"  That  they  may  "behold  my  glory  which  Thou' hast  given  ms, 
that  they  may  he  with  me  where  I  am."  He  raises  them  to 
that  divine  sphere  in  which  He  Himself  dwells. 
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This  prayer  has  been  called  priestly.  We  have  here,  indeed, 
the  act  of  the  High  Priest  of  mankind  beginning  His  sacrifice 
by  offering  to  God  Himself  and  all  His  people,  present  and 
future.  Beysclilag  rightly  brings  forward  a  multitude  of  ex- 
pressions in  this  prayer  which  would  be  inapplicable  to  the 
Logos  as  such,  and  which  thus  exclude  the  hypothesis  that 
the  theory  of  the  Logos  was  the  parent  of  this  Gospel.  (On 
its  true  theory,  comp.  Introd.  pp.  187,  189.) 

Vv.  1-5  :  Jesus  prays  for  restoration  to  His  divine  glory. 

Vv.  1,2.  "  These  words  spdke^  Jesus,  and  lifted  tip^  His  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  said,  Father,  the  hour  is  come ;  glorify  Thy  Son, 
that  Thy  Son*  also*  may  glorify  Thee  :  as  Thou  hast  given^  Him 
fower  over  all  flesh,  that  to  all  those  whom  Thou  hast  given  Him, 
He  mxiy  give  *  eternal  life." — Jesus  had  spoken  the  preceding 
sayings  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gethsemane  ;  He  was 
therefore  on  the  point  of  passing  the  brook  of  Kedron.  At 
this  decisive  moment  He  paused  for  reflection  and  prayer. — 
He  raised  His  eyes  to  heaven — a  natural  effort  of  the  soul  to 
escape  from  the  prison  of  the  body,  an  aspiration  towards  the 
living  God,  whose  glory  shines  in  the  majestic  spectacle  of  the 
heavens.  How  much  better  is  this  action  understood  out  of 
doors  than  in  a  room !  (comp.  xi.  41 ;  Mark  vii.  34).  The 
words:  and  He  said,  mark  the  moment  when,  beyond  this 
visible  heaven,  His  heart  met  the  countenance  of  God,  and  in 
the  God  of  the  universe  beheld  His  Father.  The  whole  spirit 
of  the  prayer  which  follows  is  concentrated  in  this  name  of 
Father  by  which  He  addresses  God.  The  tone  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  is  that  of  confidence  and  filial  affection.  The 
Aramean  word  N2K  (abba).  Father,  which  was  generally  used 
by  Jesus  in  prayer,  and  which  expressed  the  holiest  emotions 
of  His  heart,  became  sacred  to  Christians,  and  passed  as  such 
into  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  (Eom.  viii.  1 5 ;  GaL 

^  X  :  Xt?.aX»i«i»  instead  of  iXeX»j»'j». 

^xBCDLX,  7  Mnn.  It»"<»  Vg.  Cop  :  ixafxs  .  .  .  unt  instead  of  t<rr,fi 

,  ,    .    Kai  writ. 

3  K  B  C  It'^i  omit  fv  after  vm  {the  Son  instead  of  thy  Son). 

<  K  A  B  C  D,  3  Mnn.  Iti''«"<«'"  Vg.  Syr.  Cop.  Or.  omit  ««/  after  <»«. 

*  Alex. :  itiuxas  instead  of  timzas  (this  variation  is  almost  constantly  repeated 
throughout  this  passage), 

8  Instead  of  luirn  avroif  (T.  K.  with  7  Mjj.),  9  Mjv  (B  E  H,  etc.)  have  luru 

auras  i   K  •  ^"f^  auru. 
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iv.  C). — The  hour  of  which  St.  John  and  our  Lord  Himself  had 
often  said  in  the  course  of  the  Gospel,  thM  it  was  not  yet  come, 
— the  hour  of  death  as  that  of  a  transition  to  glory, — had  now 
struck.  But  if  this  was  to  be  its  result,  the  interposition  of  the 
Father,  the  manifestation  of  His  arm  in  the  glorification  of 
the  Son,  was  needed.  Many,  understanding  by  this  glorification 
of  Jesus  the  moral  perfection  which,  by  the  Divine  assistance. 
He  would  exhibit  in  His  sufferings,  give  His  prayer  the 
meaning  of :  "  Strengthen  me,  that  I  may  honour  Thee  in  the 
conflict  which  awaits  me."  Others,  like  Eeuss,  think  rather  of 
the  power  of  attraction  which  Jesus  would  henceforth  exercise 
upon  men,  and  of  His  spiritual  glorification  in  their  hearts. 
These  explanations  are  incompatible  with  ver.  5,  which  shows 
that  Jesus  was  thinking  of  His  personal  restoration  to  that 
Divine  condition  which  was  His  before  His  incarnation.  This 
glory  of  Jesus  must  not  be  restricted,  as  it  generally  is  by 
orthodox  theologians,  to  the  enjoyment  of  Divine  happiness 
and  glory.  The  result  of  His  exaltation,  thus  understood, 
would  not  give  any  greater  ability  to  glorify  the  Father  in  the 
future  than  He  at  present  possessed ;  and  yet  the  aim  of  His 
prayer  was :  "  that  Thy  Son  may  glorify  Timer  It  was  for  an 
increase  of  personal  power,  for  new  means  of  action,  that  He 
petitioned.  His  restoration  to  the  possession  of  Divine  omni- 
presence, omniscience,  and  omnipotence,  the  participation  of 
His  humanity  in  the  Divine  state  (the  /Mop^rj  Oeou,  Phil.  ii.  6); 
this  was  what  He  needed  for  continuing  to  glorify  God,  and 
for  consummating  that  work  of  salvation  of  which  He  had 
already  laid  the  foundation.  He  begged,  therefore,  for  a  very 
real  change  in  His  personal  condition. — He  spoke  of  Himself 
in  the  third  person,  as  we  do  whenever  we  desire  to  draw  the 
attention  of  one  whom  we  address  to  what  we  are  to  him. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  suspicious  in  this  third  person 
which  St.  John  puts  into  our  Lord's  mouth.  It  is,  moreover, 
consistent  with  the  manner  in  which  He  generally  speaks  of 
Himself  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  where  He  habitually  desig- 
nates Himself  the  Son  of  Man.  There  would  be  more  just 
cause  for  suspicion  in  the  expression  given  by  the  Alex,  read- 
ing adopted  by  Tischendorf :  "  That  the  Son  may  glorify  Thee," 
— a  reading  which  has  a  manifestly  doctrinal  tinge,  and  is  not 
more  probable  than  that  of  these  Mss.  at  i  1 8  :  "  God  the 
GODET  UL  N  JOHN. 
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only  Son!" — The  particle  Kai  after  Xva,  that  also,  must,  in  spite 
of  the  same  documents  and  of  Tischendorf,  be  carefully  main- 
tained in  the  text.  This  little  word  well  brings  out  the  filial 
sentiment  by  which  the  request  was  inspired :  "  Glorify  me, 
that  I  in  my  turn  may  glorify  Thee." 

Ver.  2  is  an  explanatory  addition  to  ver.  1.  In  its  first 
proposition,  Jesus  mentions  what  it  is  that  gives  Him  the 
right  to  say  to  the  Father,  Glorify  me.  In  thus  praying  He 
was  only  asking  what  was  in  conformity  with  the  decree  of 
God  Himself :  "  As  Thou  hast  given  Him  .  .  ."  This  decree 
is  that  by  which  God,  when  He  gave  Him  His  mission 
(x.  36),  granted  to  the  Son  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
human  race  (all  fiesh;  comp.  Eph.  i.  10). — The  second  pro- 
position of  ver.  2 :  "  that  He  may  give  life"  is  parallel  with 
the  second  of  ver.  1 :  "  that  He  may  glorify  Thee."  The 
true  means  of  glorifying  God  is  the  communication  of  eternal 
life.  For  this  consists  in  knowing  God  (ver.  3).  By  pre- 
senting the  aim  of  His  supplication  under  this  new  aspect, 
then,  Jesus  was  urging  it  on  more  pressing  grounds  :  "  Glorify 
me,  that  I,  in  conformity  with  the  mandate  Thou  hast  given 
me,  may  give  eternal  life  to  all  believers."  As  much  as 
to  say :  "  Grant  me  the  ascension,  that  I  may  execute  the 
work  of  Pentecost." — Udv,  all,  designates  the  future  body  of 
believers,  the  unity,  the  ev  spoken  of  in  ver.  33,  xi.  52,  and 
by  St.  Paul,  Eph.  ii.  14,  which  God  beheld  from  eternity, 
and  gave  to  the  Son  (Eom.  riii.  28).  Udv  is  generally  re- 
garded as  nomin.  absolute ;  but  is  it  not  rather  an  inverted 
accusative?  The  writer  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence 
already  conscious  of  the  action  of  which  this  all  would  be 
the  object ;  hence  the  accusative.  Afterwards,  when  the  verb 
comes, — a  verb  requiring  a  dative, — he  completed  it  by  the 
pron.  avToi^ ;  comp.  vi.  39.  This  avroU,  to  them,  individualizes 
the  contents  of  the  totality,  the  ^dv,  which  is  the  object  of 
the  giving.  The  act  of  giving  refers  to  the  whole ;  the  com- 
munication of  life  is  an  individual  fact  (plu.  to  them). — The 
form  BaxTT)  in  the  T.  E.  is  singular.  It  occurs  in  Rev.  viii. 
3  and  xiii.  16,  in  some  Mss.  Is  it  a  future  conjunctive,  a 
posterior  form,  of  which  some  examples  are,  it  seems,  found  in 
the  N".  T.  (Baumlein  cites  oyjnjade,  Luke  xiii.  28  ;  Kuvd/jaoixai, 
1  Cor.  xiii.  o ;  KepBrjOt^acovTai,  1  P^ter  iii.  1  ;  €vpijar]<i,  Eev. 
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xviii.  14)?  Or  may  it  be  the  conjunctive  of  an  aorist  form, 
eSaxra  (a  form  unknown  to  the  N".  T.)  ?  The  second  supposi- 
tion is  the  more  probable.  In  fact,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  say  B(aK->j.  The  true  reading,  however,  is  probably 
Booaei  (Vatic),  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  correct  on 
account  of  the  tW  (comp.  ver.  3,  the  reading  yivcoa-Kwa-t,).  The 
reading  Scoaco  in  the  Sinait.  is  incompatible  with  the  third  pers., 
which  is  used  throughout  the  passage.  The  reading  avTM,  to 
,  it  (the  Tray),  in  the  same  Mss.,  is  an  evident  correction. — The 
meaning  of  the  expression :  all  that  Thou  hast  given  Him,  is 
far  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  term  all  Jlesh.  If  Jesus 
received  power  over  every  living  man,  it  was  in  view  of  the 
believers  whom  He  was  to  save.  Comp.  Eph.  i.  22  :  "  He  has 
given  Him  to  the  church,  which  is  His  body,  as  head  over  all 
things" — Ver.  3  states  the  profound  connection  existing  between 
the  two  ideas  of  glorifying  God  and  giving  eternal  life  (ver.  2). 
Ver.  3.  "  Now  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  Thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Him  whom  Thou  hast  sent,  Jesus  Christ" 
— Jesus  pauses  to  contemplate  that  eternal  life  which  He  is  to 
bestow  upon  mankind;  He  fathoms  its  nature,  and  describes 
it  in  an  expression  of  adoration. — Eternal  life  is  a  knowledge. 
This  knowledge  is  not  simply  verbal  and  rational.  Scripture 
always  uses  the  word  know  in  a  deeper  sense.  When  it  is 
applied  to  the  relation  between  two  persons,  it  denotes  the 
perfect  intuition  which  each  has  of  the  moral  being  of  the  other, 
their  near  mutual  approach  in  the  same  luminous  medium. 
Jesus  described  in  xiv.  21,  23,  the  revealing  act  which 
should,  in  the  case  of  His  people,  result  in  this  only  real 
knowledge  of  God.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  glorifying 
Jesus,  and  with  Him  God,  in  us.  The  epithet  only  bears,  as 
Luthardt  says,  upon  the  whole  phrase :  true  God.  The  term 
d\r}dtv6<i  shows  that  this  God  alone  perfectly  answers  to  the 
idea  expressed  by  the  word  God.  One  can  hardly  fail  to  see 
here,  with  Meyer,  the  opposition  to  the  many  gods,  unworthy 
the  name,  of  the  dominant  polytheism.  Has  not  the  term  all 
flesh  called  forth  the  image  of  those  nations,  aliens  to  Israel, 
who  compose  the  idolatrous  portion  of  mankind  ?  And  does 
not  the  contrast  of  Jewish  and  Christian  worship  with  that  of 
the  heathen  in  the  second  part  of  the  verse  fmd  its  comple- 
ment in  the  contrast  of  the  Messianic  faith  of  the  disdplea 
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with  the  unbelief  of  the  Jewish  people  ?  The  knowledge  of 
the  only  true  God  and  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  is  thus  that  which 
will  distinguish  the  new  faith  from  aU  preparatory  religions, 
whether  within  or  outside  the  theocracy.  Compare  a  similar 
contrast,  iv.  21,  23.  The  opposition,  then,  of  the  expression: 
the  only  true  God,  is  not  to  the  person  of  Jesus.  Could 
He  be  a  mere  creature,  the  knowledge  of  whom  is  in  the 
following  sentence  joined  to  that  of  God,  as  the  source,  the 
very  essence  of  eternal  life  ?  In  the  prologue  the  Logos  is 
also  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  God  in  ver,  lb,  and  the 
solution  of  the  contrast  immediately  given  in  ver.  Ic ;  "  And 
the  Word  was  God"  Meyer  is  certainly  wrong  in  making  the 
words :  the  only  true  God,  the  attribute  of  know  :  "  to  acknow- 
ledge Thee  as  the  only  .  .  ."  We  are  thus  led  to  give  the 
word  know  too  intellectual  a  meaning,  in  opposition  to  the 
part  attributed  in  this  saying  to  knowledge  (the  source  of 
life).  The  expression :  the  only  true  God,  is  the  apposition, 
not  the  attribute  of  thee :  "  to  know  TJiee,  Thyself  the  only  true 
God  ! "  Thus  the  word  know  maintains  the  deep  and  vital 
meaning  which  it  ought  here  to  have,  while  the  contrast  with 
polytheism,  pointed  out  above,  is  by  no  means  excluded. 

If  Jesus  had  been  praying  with  a  view  to  Himself  only. 
He  would  have  limited  Himself  to  the  words :  "  That  they 
may  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God  ! "  But  He  was  praying 
aloud,  and  consequently  with  a  view  also  to  those  around 
Him.  And  while  worshipping  God  in  their  presence,  as  the 
source  of  eternal  life.  He  was  conscious  of  being  the  sole 
medium  by  which  they  could  have  access  to  this  source,  for 
it  is  in  Him  that  God  manifests  and  imparts  Himself  (xiv.  6). 
The  enjoyment  of  eternal  life,  by  aU  that  is  caUed  man,  is 
then  identified  in  His  eyes  with  the  knowledge  of  Himself, 
Jesus,  no  less  than  with  that  of  God.  Full  of  gratitude 
towards  the  author  of  such  a  benefit  to  mankind,  He  pro- 
claims Himself  as  the  way  prepared  by  God :  Si7n  whom 
Thou  hast  sent,  and  sums  up  this  supreme  dignity  in  the  title 
Jesus  Christ  {Jesus  Messiah).  This  form  has  been  severely 
criticised  since  Bretschneider.  "Would  Jesus,  it  is  asked, 
have  called  Himself  by  His  name,  and  that  in  prayer,  and 
w'ith  the  use  of  the  title  Christ  in  the  technical  form  sub- 
sequently in  use  (Jesus  Christ)  ?     Is  not  this  a  proof  of  the 
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fictitious  composition  of  this  prayer  ?  The  answer  does  not 
seem  very  difficult.  Hitherto  Jesus  had  avoided  giving  Him- 
self the  title  of  Christ  before  the  people.  Eather  than  use 
this  term,  subject  as  it  was  to  so  much  misconception.  He  had 
had  recourse,  when  He  found  the  ordinary  designation.  Son  of 
Man,  insufficient,  to  the  strangest  circumlocutions  (viii.  24, 
X.  24  sq.).  He  had  acted  thus  in  the  circle  of  His  disciples 
(xiii.  13-19).  Once  only,  and  exceptionally,  in  Samaria,  in  a 
non-Jewish  land.  He  had  openly  taken  the  title  of  Messiah. 
In  the  Synoptics  He  behaves  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  at 
Matt.  xvi.  20,  while  accepting  the  confession  of  Peter,  He 
takes  the  opportunity  of  forbidding  the  apostles  to  proclaim 
Him  publicly  to  be  the  Christ.  But  the  time  had  now  come 
when  the  new  word  of  command  for  mankind,  the  glorious 
name  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  words  Jesus  Christ, 
was  to  be  published  throughout  the  world.  Was  it  not,  then, 
necessary  that  the  disciples  should  once  at  least  hear  it  from 
His  own  lips  ?  Could  they  have  repeated  this  symbol  of 
the  new  faith  with  such  triumphant  confidence  to  the  very 
ends  of  the  world,  if  their  Master  had  to  the  end  persisted 
in  keeping  apart  the  two  words  of  which  it  was  composed  ? 
And  under  what  more  favourable  circumstances,  in  what  more 
worthy  or  solemn  form,  could  Jesus  utter  it  than  at  this 
moment,  in  this  last  act  of  communion  with  His  Father, 
while  adoring  Him  in  their  presence  for  all  that  this  name 
(Jeshoiuih  hammashiach,  Jesus  Messiah)  was  about  to  become 
to  them  and  to  the  world  ?  St.  John,  then,  is  here  guilty  of 
no  inadvertence.  He  has  reproduced  that  inexpressibly  serious 
and  affecting  moment  in  which  he  at  length  heard  Jesus 
Himself  consecrate,  in  a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten,  the 
conviction  which  had  never  ceased  to  grow  within  him  since 
the  day  when  he  approached  Him  for  the  first  time  (i.  42). 
Would  to  God  that  all  confessions  of  faith  in  the  church  had 
been  as  temperate  as  that  contained  in  this  verse,  and  that 
they  had  always  been  produced,  as  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus, 
under  the  form  of  devotion  ! — We  must  not  translate :  "  That 
they  may  acknowledge  Him  whom  Thou  hast  sent,  Jesus, 
as  the  Christ,"  by  making  ov  aTria-T.  'I.  the  object,  and 
XptcTTov  the  attribute,  of  the  verb  know,  which  here  also 
has  not  so  cold  and  intellectual  a  meaning.     The  expression : 
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Him,  whom  TJiou  Jiast  sent,  is  the  object ;  it  is  the  pendant 
of  <re,  tJiee,  in  the  iirst  proposition,  and  the  name  Jestts 
Christ,  or  Jesus  Messiah,  is  an  apposition  (as  were  the  words : 
the  only  true  God) :  "  to  know  Him  whom  Thou  hast  sent, 
Jesus  Messiah."— "Ii/a  is  used  instead  of  on,  because  know- 
ledge is  brought  forward  as  an  end,  as  the  supreme  good  to 
be  obtained. — ^After  this  outpouring,  Jesus  returns  to  the 
prayer  of  ver.  1  ;  He  mentions  what  He  has  already  done 
towards  establishing  in  the  world  this  twofold  knowledge,  the 
source  of  eternal  life  to  every  believer,  and  reiterates  the 
request  of  ver.  1,  by  asking  for  the  restoration  of  His  Divine 
condition,  from  the  midst  of  which  He  will  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  work  thus  begun  (ver.  5). 

Vv.  4,  5.  "  /  have  glorified  TJiee  on  earth  ;  I  have  finished  ^ 
the  work  which  Thou  gavest  me  to  do.  And  nmv,  0  Father, 
glorify  Thou  me  with  Thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I 
had  wUh  Thee  "before  the  world  was." — Jesus  would  say :  "  I 
have  done  what  I  could  to  glorify  Thee  in  the  world,  in  my 
earthly  condition  (eVl  tj}9  tO^)'  To  carry  on  and  complete 
this  work,  I  need  more  potent  means  of  action."  It  is  an 
explanatory  restatement  of  the  words :  "  Glorify  Thy  Son,  that 
Thy  Son  may  glorify  Thee"  (ver.  1). — Jesus  here  expresses 
with  sublime  ingenuousness  the  feeling  that  His  conscience 
is  perfectly  pure.  He  does  not,  at  this  supreme  moment, 
perceive  in  His  whole  life  any  evil  committed,  or  even  any 
good  omitted.  The  duty  of  each  hour  has  been  perfectly 
fulfilled.  There  has  not  been  in  that  human  life  which  is 
now  behind  Him,  any  spot,  or  even  any  deficiency. — The 
reading  TeXetwo-a?  has  the  same  meaning  as  that  of  the  T.  E., 
but  aims  too  much  at  elegance. 

These  more  potent  modes  of  action.  He  can  only  obtain 
by  recovering  the  condition  which  was  His  prior  to  the 
incarnation.  This  is  the  purpose  for  which  He  demands  it, 
and  there  is  no  boldness  on  His  part  in  addressing  such  a 
prayer  to  God,  because  this  Divine  glory  is  His  own  proper 
nature,  which  He  voluntarily  renounced  to  serve  God  here 
below. — By  the  words:  with  Thine  own  self,  Jesus  opposes 
the  Divine  sphere  to  that  in  which  He  at  present  lives  {upon 
earth,  ver.  4) ;  xiii.  32. — The  expression  :  The  glory  which  I  had, 

'  K  A  B  C  L  n,  5  Mnn.  It»"'  Syr.  Cop. :  v^>.llufas  Lastead  of  iriXi<«rc 
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is  opposed  to  another  glory  which  He  has  now ;  see  remarks 
on  i.  14. — Eeuss  thinks  that  this  verse  does  not  imply 
absolute  pre-existence,  eternity,  hut  only  a  certain  priority 
with  respect  to  the  world.  But  in  the  scriptural  point  of 
view,  the  world  embraces  all  that  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 
hecoming,  and  beyond  this  sphere  there  is  only  "being.  Comp. 
the  opposition  of  ^Lv&aQai  and  eti/at,  i.  1—3,  viii.  58  ;  and  Ps. 
xc.  2. — Ilapd  <7oc,  with  Thee,  cannot  have  the  purely  ideal 
sense  given  it  by  the  Socinians,  and  recently  in  a  slightly 
differing  form  by  Beyschlag :  the  ideal  man  existing  in  the 
Divine  intelligence,  and  which,  from  the  view-point  of  its 
realization  in  Jesus,  appears  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
latter  as  clothed  in  personality.^  This  theory,  besides  being 
artificial,  does  violence  to  the  words  of  St.  John.  He  who 
says :  /  had  .  .  .  with  thee,  lays  no  less  stress  upon  His 
personality  than  on  that  of  God  (ver.  24).  See,  moreover, 
remarks  on  viii.  58. — Because  Jesus  said:  "before  the  world 
was,"  and  not :  "  before  I  came  into  the  world,"  Schelling  con- 
cluded^ that  the  humiliation  of  the  Logos  began  from  the 
creation,  and  not  merely  with  the  incarnation.  This  conclu- 
sion is  not  exegetically  tenable.  For  Jesus  is  here  only 
opposing  this  glory  to  a  glory  which  would  have  had  some 
sort  of  beginning. 

Vv.  6-19.  Jesus  prays  for  His  apostles,  and  entreats  the 
continuance  and  perfecting  of  their  consecration  to  the  Divine 
work. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  the  work  of  God  that  Jesus  soli- 
cited the  restoration  of  His  glory,  but  He  will  accomplish 
this  work  only  by  means  of  the  instruments  whom  He  has 
chosen  and  prepared.  Hence  prayer  for  them  naturally 
follows,  and  combines  with  that  which  He  makes  for  Himself. 
This  prayer  is  at  first  of  a  general  character :  /  pray  for 
them,  ver.  9  ;  but  afterwards  becomes  more  particular  and 
definite  in  the  two  distinct  petitions :  r^prjaov,  keep  them,  and 
ayiaaov,  sanctify  them,  which  are  the  pendant  of  Bo^aaov 
fie,  glorify  me,  vv.  1  and  5. — ^Vv.  6-8  prepare  for  the  first 
general  petition,  for  which  vv.  9  and  10  give  the  full  reasons. 

'  Beyschlag  seems  now  to  have  modified  his  point  of  view,  and  to  have  adopted 
that  which  perceives  two  contradictory  theories  in  this  GospeL 
2  In  his  oral  courses. 
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Vv.  6-8.  "/  have  manifested  Thy  name  unto  the  men  which 
Thou  gavcst  ^  me  out  of  the  world :  Thine  they  were,  and  Thou 
gavest  them  me ;  and  they  have  kept  *  Thy  word.  Now  they 
have  known '  that  all  things,  whatsoever  Thou  hast  given  wie, 
are  of  Thee.  For  I  have  given  unto  them  the  words  which 
Thou  gavest  me ;  and  they  have  received  them,  and  they  have 
known*  surely  tJuit  I  came  out  from  Thee,  and  they  have 
believed  that  Thou  didst  send  me." — The  general  idea  expressed 
in  these  words  is  that  of  the  valvs  which  the  apostles  have 
acquired  by  the  ministry  of  Jesus  among  them,  and  the 
success  of  this  work.  This  prepares  for  the  prayer  in  which 
Jesus  commends  them  to  His  Father's  care.  The  aorist 
i<f>avipo)<ra,  I  have  manifested,  is  connected  with  the  similar 
aorists  of  ver.  4.  The  most  important  part  of  the  work,  on 
the  accomplishment  of  which  Jesus  congratulated  Himself, 
was  the  preparation  and  education  of  the  Eleven.  The 
name  of  God,  which  He  revealed  to  them,  denotes  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  Divine  Essence  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Being 
who  knows  it  perfectly,  in  that  of  Jesus  Himself.  This  con- 
sciousness, revealed  in  His  word,  had  already  become  that 
of  the  disciples  (Matt.  xi.  25,  26).  Jesus  had  revealed  to 
them  the  Father,  by  revealing  to  them  Himself  as  the  Son. 
This  is  the  reason  that  His  testimony  concerning  Himself 
was,  as  we  see  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  an  essential  element 
of  His  teaching. — Having  stated  what  He  has  done  on  their 
behalf,  Jesus  proceeds  to  what  God  Himself  has  done  for 
them.  The  apostles  were  God^s.  This  is  not  here  said  of 
them  merely  as  men,  and  as  Jews,  but  by  reason  of  the 
relation  they  already  bore  to  God  by  inward  disposition; 
comp.  the  expressions:  to  be  of  God  (vii.  17,  viii.  47),  to  be 
of  the  truth  (xviii  37),  to  do  the  truth  (iii.  21),  expressions 
used  to  designate  the  moral  state  of  Israelites  or  heathens 
faithful  to  the  lights  of  the  law  or  of  conscience.  God  had 
given  to  Jesus  these  beings  who  belonged  to  Him,  and  that 
by  the  drawing  of  the  inward  teaching  so  often  spoken  of, 
vi  37,  44,  45,  65.     This  spiritual  tie  once  formed,  they  had 

*  Here  and  elsewhere  the  Alex,  read  iim*as  instead  of  Ji3««aj. 

*  S  :  tTtiftirat  instead  of  TtrfifuKan  (B  D  L  :  virnftixai). 
'  K  :  lytmt  instead  of  tyimKit. 

*  K«M  t<y*itrat  is  omitted  by  N  A  D  It*'-'!. 
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faithfully  maintained.  Jesus  here  passes  to  what  the  apostles 
had  themselves  done  for  Him.  They  had  kept  intact  and 
unaltered  that  name  of  God  which  had  by  His  words  been 
transmitted  from  His  consciousness  to  theirs.  Jesus  says : 
"  They  have  kept  Thy  word,  not  my  word."  This  is  explained 
in  ver,  7 :  His  word  is  only  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
Father's.  The  disciples  had  been  able  to  discern  this  pro- 
found relation,  and  to  recognise  in  the  teaching  which  Jesus 
had  given  them  that  which  God  Himself  had  given  to  Jesus. 
There  is,  at  first  sight,  a  tautology  in  the  expressions :  which 
Thou  hast  given  Tne,  and :  is  of  Tliee.  But  the  first  is  derived 
from  the  consciousness  of  Jesus ;  the  second  is  taken  from 
that  of  the  apostles :  "  They  have  perceived  that  all  that  I 
have  imparted  to  them  concerning  Thee  really  came  from 
Thee."  And,  in  fact  (ver.  8),  Jesus  never  added  aught  to 
it  from  His  own  resources.  From  their  perception  of  the 
absolutely  Divine  character  of  His  word,  they  had  risen  to 
that  of  the  Divine  origin  of  His  Person  (7  came  from  Thee), 
and  of  His  mission  {Thou  didst  send  me).  These  sayings 
also  breathe  that  sentiment  of  inward  joy  and  lively  gratitude 
which  Jesus  had  but  a  few  moments  since  experienced ;  for 
it  was  but  quite  recently  that  the  glorious  result  for  which 
He  gave  thanks  to  His  Father  had  been  obtained  (xvi. 
29—31).  The  harvest  seemed  undoubtedly  scanty:  eleven 
Galilean  peasants  after  three  years'  labour !  But  it  is  enough 
for  Jesus,  for  in  these  eleven  He  beholds  the  pledge  of  the 
continuance  of  God's  work  upon  earth. — "They  liave  received :  " 
upon  the  authority  of  my  testimony ;  "  they  have  known : " 
by  their  own  moral  discernment ;  "  they  have  believed : "  by 
the  surrender  of  their  whole  being.  The  forms  eyvcoKav, 
TeTijprjKuv,  are  Alexandrine ;  and  the  question  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  similar  cases,  is  to  know  whether  they  were  used 
by  the  apostles  themselves  or  introduced  by  the  Alexandrine 
copyists. — Having  thus  prepared  for  His  petition,  Jesus  next 
states  it,  and  then  proceeds  to  bring  forward  further  reasons 
for  its  being  granted. 

Vv.  9,  10.  "  I  pray  for  them:  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  hiU 
for  them  whom  Tliou  hast  given  me  ;  for  they  are  TJiine.  And 
all  mine  are  Thine,  and  Thine  are  mine  ;  ^  and  I  am  glorified  in 

'  Instead  of  »«<  r»  i/u*  .   .   .   ra  l/Ka,  ({  reads  ««<  ium  ai/T*i/f  iimnat. 
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them." — From  tlie  infinite  value  imparted  by  faith  to  the  per- 
sons of  the  disciples,  Jesus  draws  the  conclusion  :  "/  pray  for 
them."  *Ey(o,  I,  stands  first :  /  who  have  so  laboured  to  bring 
them  to  this  point.  Then  immediately  after,  and  before  the 
verb,  irepl  avTcov,for  them:  For  them,  the  fruit  of  my  labours. 
This  general  prayer  is  equivalent  to :  I  commend  them  to 
Thee.  The  antithesis:  "  I  pray  not  for  the  world"  is  to  be  ex- 
plained thus :  Jesus  has  not  the  same  reasons  to  bring  forward 
in  favour  of  the  world,  nor  the  same  requests  to  make  for  it. 
Luther  justly  says :  "  What  must  be  asked  for  the  world  is,  that 
it  may  be  converted,  not  that  it  may  be  sanctified  or  kept" 
Assuredly  the  statement  of  Jesus,  that  He  prays  not  for  the 
world,  is  no  absolute  one.  He  Himself  said  upon  the  cross : 
"  Father,  forgive  them  !  "  Was  not  this  to  pray  for  the  world  ? 
Only  He  did  not  then,  as  He  does  now,  bring  forward  as  a 
reason :  "they  have  known"  (ver.  8),  but  on  the  contrary :  "they 
know  not  what  they  do."  And  instead  of  appealing,  as  in  His 
priestly  prayer,  to  the  care  of  God  for  beings  precious  and 
belonging  to  Himself,  He  invokes  His  compassion  for  beings 
guilty  and  perishing.  The  saying  in  ver.  2 1 :  "that  the  world  may 
know  that  Thou  hast  sent  me"  contains  an  implicit  prayer  for 
the  world.  Comp.  also  iii.  16.  The  statement  of  Jesus,  that 
He  prays  not  for  the  world,  only  becomes  absolute  in  propor- 
tion as  its  moral  characteristic  of  opposition  to  God  is  fixed, 
and  as  it  becomes  the  association  of  "  those  who  are  not  only 
enemies  of  God,  but  who  desire  to  remain  such "  (Gess). — 
Before  proceeding  to  the  more  special  petitions  contained  in 
this  general  prayer,  Jesus  reproduces  the  two  principal  claims 
possessed  by  his  disciples  to  the  Divine  interest :  1st.  "  Thou 
hast  given  tliem  to  me ;  watch  therefore  over  Thine  own  gift ; 
and  the  more  so  since,  in  becoming  mine,  they  have  not  ceased 
to  belong  to  Thee,  but  have  even  become  more  than  ever 
Thine.  For  what  I  receive  from  Thee,  I  receive  only  to  restore 
it  to  Thee,  and  to  ensure  to  Thee  its  possession."  Luther : 
"  Any  man  may  say :  What  is  mine  is  Thine,  but  only  the  Son 
can  say:  What  is  Thine  is  mine."  The  present  etai,  "are  Thine," 
is  purposely  substituted  for  the  imperfect  rjo-av,  "were  Thine," 
ver.  6,  to  express  the  idea  that  the  gift  of  them  to  the  Son  has 
only  confirmed  their  being  God's.  2d.  The  second  motive  which 
commends  them  henceforth  to  the  Father's  care  is,  that  they 
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have  become  the  depositaries  of  His  Son's  glory  (perf.  BeBo^aa-- 
fjbdi).  The  expression :  /  atn  glorified  in  them,  has  been 
variously  understood.  There  is  no  reason  for  departing  from 
the  constant  meaning  of  the  term :  to  be  glorified.  Notwith- 
standing His  form  of  a  servant,  Jesus  had  appeared  to  their 
hearts  in  all  His  beauty  as  Son  of  God ;  even  before  having 
been  restored  to  His  glory,  He  had  regained  it  in  them  by 
the  fact  that  they  had  recognised  Him  for  what  He  truly  was, 
vv.  7,  8.  —  To  this  general  commendation  were  added  two 
special  requests.  The  first :  Keep  them,  is  prepared  for  by  ver. 
11a,  stated  116,  and  the  reasons  for  it  brought  forward  in  w. 
12-15. 

Ver.  11.  "And  I  am  no  longer  in  the  world,  hut  these^  are 
in  the  world,  and  I,  I  come  to  Thee.  Holy  Father,  keep  them 
in  Thy  name,  them  ^  whom  Thou  hast  given  me,  that  they 
may  he  one  as  ^  we.'' — While  supplicating  God's  protection  for 
His  disciples,  the  mind  of  Jesus  naturally  turned  to  the 
dangers  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  in  the  state  of 
desertion  in  which  His  departure  would  leave  them :  "  Keep 
them,  these  vessels  so  precious  (vv.  G-10),  and  henceforth  so 
exposed  "  (vv.  1 1—1 5).  Jesus  would  no  longer  be  with  them 
in  the  world  to  keep  them,  and  would  not  as  yet  be  with  the 
Father  to  protect  them  from  the  midst  of  His  heavenly  glory. 
There  would  be  a  sorrowful  interval  during  which  His  Father 
must  fulfil  this  office.  This  motive  would  be  utterly  incom- 
prehensible if  the  fourth  Gospel  really  taught,  as  Eeuss  insists, 
that  the  Logos  is  insusceptible  of  either  abasement  or  exalta- 
tion, or,  as  Baur  asserts,  that  death  was  to  Him  only  the 
putting  off  of  His  corporeal  semblance. 

The  appellation :  "  Holy  Father,"  is  in  relation  with  the 
petition  presented.  With  man,  holiness  is  the  consecration  of 
his  whole  being  to  the  task  assigned  him  by  the  Divine  will. 
In  God,  holiness  is  the  free,  deliberate,  calm  and  immutable 
affirmation  of  Himself  who  is  goodness,  or  of  goodness  which 
is  HimseK.     The  holiness  of  God,  then,  so  soon  as  we  are 

•  M  B  read  *utm  instead  of  avrot. 

2  T.  R.  with  only  the  Mnn.  If""'  Vg.  Cop. :  ai/f ;  N  A  B  C  E  G  H  K  L  M  S  Y  r 
A  A  n,  seveml  Mnn. :  «  ;  D  U  X,  11  Mnn.  Syr. :  »  ;  ItP'""i"  omits  all  from  «  (»«/j) 

to  flftut. 

»  B  M  S  Cr  Y,  12  Mnn.  read  »«.,  after  ««<'«». 
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associated  therewith,  draws  a  deep  line  of  demarcation  "between 
lis  and  those  who  live  under  the  dominion  of  their  natural 
instincts,  and  whom  Scripture  calls  the  world.  The  term : 
Holy  Father,  here  characterizes  God  as  Him  who  has  traced 
this  line  of  separation  'between  the  disciples  and  the  world  ; 
and  the  petition :  Keep  them,  has  in  view  the  maintenance  of 
this  separation.  Jesus  begs  His  Father  to  keep  the  disciples 
in  this  sphere  of  consecration,  which  is  foreign  to  the  world's 
life,  and  of  which  God  is  Himself  the  centre.  The  words :  in 
Thy  name,  make  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  character  granted 
to  the  apostles  the  enclosing  wall,  as  it  were,  of  the  sacred 
region  in  which  they  are  to  be  kept. — Tlie  reading  given  by 
almost  all  the  Mjj.  would  signify :  "  in  Thy  name  which  Thou 
hast  given  me."  But  where  does  Scripture  speak  of  the  name 
of  God  as  given  to  the  Son  ?  The  saying :  "  My  name  is  in 
Him"  (Ex.  xxiii  21),  is  quite  different.  We  should  prefer  the 
reading  o  SeSw/ca?,  "what  Thou  hast  given  me,"  in  the  Cantabrig., 
making  these  words  the  explanatory  apposition  of  avTov<i,  them, 
which  follows,  exactly  as  n,t  ver.  2  (Trdv  o  BiScoKa's  .  .  .  avTol<;) 
and  ver.  24  (if  the  reading  o  is  genuine  in  this  verse) :  "  Keep 
them  in  my  name,  them,  that  which  Thou  hast  given  me." 
This  reading  (01/9),  while  giving  the  same  meaning  as  that  of 
the  T.  E.,  easily  accounts  for  the  Alex,  reading  (c5  for  6,  which 
was  referred  to  ovofiaTi).  The  conjunction  that  may  depend 
either  on  SeSw/ca?,  or,  which  is  the  only  possible  sense  with 
the  readings  o  and  ov<i,  on  Keep  them :  "  Keep  them  in  the 
sphere  of  the  knowledge  of  Thyself  (them  whom  Thou  hast 
permitted  me  to  place  therein),  that  they  may  remain  one  as 
we  are,  and  that  none  of  them  may  be  lost  in  isolation,  by 
breaking  off  from  the  bundle  which  my  care  has  formed." 
What,  in  fact,  would  have  become  of  Thomas,  if,  after  the 
resurrection,  he  had  persisted  in  keeping  aloof  from  his 
brethren  ?  —  The  words  as  we  signify  that,  as  it  is  by 
the  possession  of  the  Divine  nature  that  the  Father  and 
the  Son  are  one,  it  is  by  their  common  knowledge  of  this 
nature  {the  name)  that  the  disciples  also  may  remain  closely 
united  among  themselves,  and  be  each  individually  kept  in 
safety. 

Vv.  12,  13.  "  While  I  was  with  them  in  the  world)  I  kept 
>  K  B  C  D  L  ItPi'rii'w  Vg.  Cop.  omit  i»  t«  Ko<ri^.o>. 
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tliem  myself  in  Tliy  name:  I  have  v:atcJied  over  tliose  whom 
Thou  hast  given  ^  me,  and  none  of  them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of 
perdition  ;  that  the  scripture  might  he  fidfilled.  But  novj  I 
come  to  Thee  ;  and  these  things  I  speaJc  while  I  am  in  the  world, 
that  they  may  have  my  joy  fulfilled  in  themselves." — The  verses 
which  follow  support  the  petition:  Keep  them,\)y  further  develop- 
ing the  motive  already  shortly  indicated  in  ver.  11a  ;  They  are 
in  need  of  Thy  protection. — "When  I  was  with  them"  takes  up 
the  idea  of  ver.  11:  "/  am  no  more  in  the  world." — ^Errjpovv,  I 
kept  them,  shows  the  result  obtained  :  i(f)v\a^a,  I  have  watched, 
refers  to  the  means  employed. — The  reading  m  is  still  less 
admissible  in  this,  than  in  the  preceding  verse. — By  the  term 
S071  of  perdition,  and  its  allusion  to  prophecy,  Jesus  desires  to 
discharge  Himself  from  responsibility,  but  not  to  lessen  that 
of  Judas.  Prophecy  had  from  tho  first  set  a  limit  to  the 
effects  of  His  vigilance,  which  it  was  not  possible  to  pass  over. 
As  to  Judas,  he  had  freely  played  the  part  which  prophecy 
had  beforehand  marked  out.  "We  may  here  compare  what  is 
predicted  concerning  antichrist.  We  know  from  prophecy 
that  this  individual  will  exist,  yet  this  will  not  hinder  the 
man  who  takes  this  part  from  doing  so  freely.  Comp.,  pp.  8  6 
and  87,  the  remarks  on  the  relation  between  Divine  fore- 
knowledge and  human  freedom.  In  the  Hebraic  phrase :  son 
of  .  .  .,  the  term  indicating  the  complementary  notion  of  the 
word  son  personifies  the  abstract  principle  (light,  darkness, 
etc.),  which  defines  the  moral  life  of  the  individual  thus  desig- 
nated. The  passage  to  which  Jesus  referred  is  Ps.  xli.  10, 
quoted  xiii.  18.  Are  we  then  to  infer  from  this  saying  that 
Jesus  reckoned  Judas  also  in  the  number  of  those  whom  the 
Father  had  formerly  given  Him  ?  The  words  el  yirf],  if  not,  do 
not  oblige  us  to  make  this  inference ;  comp.  Matt.  xii.  4 ;  Luke 
iv.  26,  27. 

The  remark  is  parenthetical,  and  intended  to  justify  the 
Lord's  vigilance  in  respect  of  the  loss  of  Judas.  Jesus  after- 
wards returns  to  the  idea  of  His  approaching  departure,  and 
declares  that  if  he  speaks  these  words  aloud — for  this  is  the 
meaning  of  'KaXelv — before  His  disciples,  it  is  that  they  may 
share  in  the  joy  with  which  He  is  Himself  filled.     It  may  be 

^  Instead  of  ai/f,  B  C  L  read  «» (like  ver.  11)  and  add  ««<  before  i^uXm\a. ;  N  ren^^s 

»«/  i^vXeirva*  instead  of  tvs  'iCiunat   .    .    .    %^uy.a\a. 
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asked  whether  this  joy  was  that  caused  by  His  assurance  that 
the  Father  would  take  them  under  His  protection,  or  that 
which  He  experienced  from  the  expectation  of  His  own  speedy 
return  to  the  Father  ?  Both  these  grounds  of  rejoicing  were 
mingled  in  His  heart,  and  they  ought  to  combine  in  theirs, 
and  disperse,  as  in  His,  the  last  cloud  of  sadness. — The  need 
in  which  they  stood  of  protection  is  more  particularly  and 
urgently  shown  in  the  words  which  follow, 

Vv.  14,  15.  " I  Imve  given  them  Thy  word;  and  the  world 
hath  hated  them,  hecause  they  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  lam 
not  of  the  world.  I  pray  not  that  Thou  shouldest  take  them  out 
of  the  world,  hit  that  Thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil." — 
The  word  of  Jesus,  which  they  had  faithfully  received,  had 
made  them  as  much  strangers  to  the  world  as  was  Jesus 
Himself.  Like  Him,  they  had  become  objects  of  the  world's 
hatred.  In  such  a  condition,  Jesus  might  easily  have  allowed 
Himself  to  entreat  of  God  that  they  might  be  sharers  in  His 
departure.  But  since  it  was  for  the  very  purpose  of  preparing 
them  for  a  mission  to  the  world  that  He  had  separated  them 
from  the  world  (ver.  18),  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
remain  in  it  after  His  departure.  Still  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  them  and  the  world  must  not  be  obliterated. 
While  remaining  in  the  world,  they  must  be  kept  from  the 
evil  which  prevails  therein.  Hence  Jesus  closes  this  passage 
by  reiterating  the  petition  which  forms  its  background.  Tou 
irovepov  must  certainly  be  taken  in  the  neuter  sense  of  from 
evil,  and  not  from  tJie  Evil  One.  This  is  shown  by  the  pre- 
position CK,  out  of,  which  relates  to  a  realm  out  of  which  one 
is  taken,  rather  than  to  an  individual.  The  case  is  otherwise 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  where  the  prep,  airo  and  the  v.erb 
pvecrdai  are  used,  two  expressions  which  refer  rather  to  a 
personal  enemy  (Matt.  vi.  13j.  Reuss,  then,  is  wrong  in 
translating:  "from  the  power  of  the  devil."  Hengstenberg 
points  out  that  the  form  Tqpelv  ck  only  occurs  again  in  Eev, 
iii.  10. — From  the  prayer:  ICeep  them,  which  refers  to  their 
salvation,  Jesus  passes  to  the  second  petition,  which  concerns 
rather  their  mission :  Sanctify  (or  consecrate)  them.  This  is 
prepared  for,  ver.  1 6  ;  uttered,  ver.  1 7  ;  developed  and  justified, 
vv.  18,  19. 

Vv.  1 6, 1 7.  "  They  are  nat  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of 
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the  world.  Sanctify  them  hy  Thy  truth :  ^  Thy  word  is  tnUh."  ^ 
— Jesus  had  raised  them  to  that  sphere  of  holiness  in  which  He 
Himself  dwelt;  hence  that  mission  to  the  world  wherewith 
He  could  entrust  them.  Thus  ver.  16  forms  the  transition 
from  the  first  to  the  second  petition.  According  to  x.  36,  the 
sending  of  Jesus  upon  earth  was  preceded  by  a  consecration : 
"  Him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the 
world."  The  same  thing  must  take  place  in  the  case  of  the 
disciples.  The  word  a^id^etv,  to  sanctify,  is  not  synonymous 
with  KaOapi^eiv,  to  purify.  The  holy  is  not  opposed  to  the 
impure,  but  merely  to  the  natural  (without  any  idea  of  im- 
purity). To  sanctify  is  to  consecrate  to  a  religious  use 
anything  pertaining  to  common  life.  Comp.  Ex.  xxix.  1,  36, 
xl.  13;  Lev.  xxii.  2,  3;  Matt,  xxiii  17.  From  an  Old 
Testament  point  of  view,  consecration  was  an  external  and 
ritual  act;  under  the  New  Covenant,  where  all  is  spiritual, 
the  seat  of  consecration  is  first  of  all  the  heart,  the  will  of 
the  person  consecrated.  In  saying,  then,  "Sanctify  them" 
Jesus  solicits  for  them  a  heart  entirely  devoted  to  the  task 
they  will  have  to  fulfil  in  the  world.  Their  whole  strength, 
talents,  life,  must  be  dedicated  to  this  great  work,  the  salva- 
tion of  men,  which  involves  the  renunciation  of  all  self- 
gratification,  however  lawful,  the  absence  of  all  interested 
aims  and  all  self-seeking.  This  is  the  sublime  idea  of  Christian 
holiness;  but  here,  where  the  apostles  are  in  question,  it 
is  viewed  as  about  to  be  realized  under  the  special  form 
of  the  Christian  ministry.  Kept  (now)  themselves  in  this 
sacred  sphere,  they  are  hereafter  to  become  the  representatives 
and  bearers  of  holiness  among  mankind. — We  have  in  our 
translation  given,  as  in  i.  31,  33,  the  instrumental  sense,  hy, 
to  ev.  Divine  truth  is  thus  designated  as  the  agent  of  conse- 
cration. Meyer  and  others  translate  in :  "  In  this  medium  of 
truth  in  which  I  have  placed  them."  But  why,  in  this  sense, 
should  Jesus  have  added:  "Thy  word  is  the  truth"?  Is  it 
not  the  aim  of  these  words  to  represent  truth  as  the  means 
by  which  this  consecration  may  be  effected  ?     Tliy  word  desig- 

•  2flt/,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  E.  with  12  Mjj.,  almost  all  the  Mnn.  Syr. 
Cop.,  is  omitted  by  K  A  B  C  D  L  ItP'«f''»'"  Vg. ;  K  omits  the  words  r»«/.  . .  rnXmiumf 
confusing  the  two  ci\nlu». 

^  B  reads  n  before  aXt^ium, 
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nates  that  which  Jesus  had  in  His  instructions  imparted  to 
them  (vv.  6  and  8).  The  pronoun  <tov  in  the  first  proposi- 
tion is  wanting  in  the  Alex.  The  testimony  of  the  ancient 
Vss.  {Cop.  Fesch.)  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  favour. — Jesus 
alleges,  in  support  of  this  petition,  two  motives, — one  taken 
from  the  mission  lie  had  conferred  on  His  disciples  (ver.  18), 
the  other  from  the  work  which  He  had  effected  upon  Himself, 
— for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  what  He  was  now  asking  on 
their  behalf  (ver.  19). 

Vv.  18,  19.  "  As  Thou  hast  sent  me  into  the  world,  so  have 
I  also  sent  them  into  the  world.  And  for  their  sokes  /'  sanctify 
myself,  that  they  also  ^  may  he  sanctified  in  truth." — If  Jesus 
asked  that  the  spirit  of  their  charge  might  be  in  them,  it  was 
was  because  He  had  already  committed  to  them  the  charge 
itself  (ver.  1 7).  ^ AireaTeCKa,  I  have  sent,  alludes  to  the  name 
of  apostles  which  He  had  long  ago  given  them.  But  how 
could  He  say  that  He  sends  them  into  the  world,  when  they 
were  in  the  world  already  ?  Because  He  had  raised  them  to  a 
sphere  above  the  life  of  the  world  (ver.  1 6),  and  it  was  thence 
that  He  sent  them  into  the  world,  as  really  as  He  had  been 
Himself  sent  from  heaven.  And  if  He  sent  them  thither,  it 
was  that  they  might  continue  the  work  commenced  by  Him- 
self. This  is  the  first  motive  which  He  urges  for  His  petition : 
"Sanctify  them!'  The  second  is  stated  in  ver.  19.  The  sense 
of  KaL,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  this  verse  is :  "  And  in  order 
to  obtain  for  them  this  consecration  which  I  ask,  I  begin  by 
effecting  my  own."  Jesus  asks  nothing  from  the  Father 
without  having  done  all  that  depends  upon  Himself  for  the 
realization  of  His  request  It  is  by  effecting  His  own  sancti- 
fication  that  He  demands  and  prepares  for  theirs.  The  word 
sanctify  by  no  means  involves,  as  we  have  seen,  the  removal 
of  impurity,  for  it  is  not  a  synonym  of  purify  {Kadapl^eiv). 
Hence  those  interpreters  are  mistaken  who  find  in  this  verse 
a  proof  of  the  existence  of  original  sin  in  Jesus.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  those  too  much  restrict  the  meaning  of 
the  word  who  apply  it,  like  Chrysostom,  Meyer,  and  Eeuss, 
to  His  voluntary  consecration  to  death  as  the  condition  of  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit.     For  this  explanation  obliges  us  to  give  to 

'  N  A  omit  tyti. 

'  10  II jj.  (K  A  B  C,  etc.)  It.  Syr. :  •»•<  xxt  aurei  instead  of  »«/  avru  in. 
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tlie  word  sanctify  entirely  different  meanings  in  the  first  and 
in  the  second  proposition  of  the  verse.  We  must  confine 
ourselves  to  the  natural  sense  of  the  word  to  sanctify,  viz.  to 
render  holy  (or  sacred)  by  inward  consecration  to  God.  Our 
Lord  possessed  a  human  nature  like  our  own,  endowed  with 
inclinations  and  dislikes  as  ours  is,  though  of  such  only  as 
are  perfectly  lawful  Of  this  nature  He  was  continually 
making  a  holy  offering ;  He  constrained  it  to  obedience : 
negatively,  by  sacrificing  it  where  it  was  in  contradiction  with 
His  mission  {e.g.,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
domestic  life,  etc.) ;  positively,  by  devoting  to  His  divinely- 
appointed  task  all  His  powers,  all  His  natural  and  spiritual 
talents.  It  was  thus  that  He,  hy  the.  Eternal  Spirit,  offered 
Himself  without  spot  unto  God  (Heb.  ix.  14).  When  the 
question  was  to  sacrifice  a  gratification,  as  in  the  desert,  or 
to  endure  sorrow,  as  in  Gethsemane,  He  ever  subjected  His 
nature  to  the  work  to  which  the  will  of  the  Father  caUed 
Him.  And  this  was  not  effected  once  for  all.  His  human 
life  received  in  an  ever  increasing  degree  the  seal  of  consecra- 
tion, till  the  entire  and  final  sacrifice  of  death. — The  pronouns 
/  and  myself,  as  well  as  the  active  sanctify,  bring  out  the 
energetic  action  He  had  to  exert  upon  Himself  to  obtain  this 
result. — By  such  means  did  Jesus  realize  the  perfect  consecra- 
tion of  human  life,  and  thus  did  He  in  His  own  Person  lay 
the  foundation  for  its  consecration  in  His  people. — "  For  their 
sakes,"  He  said,  and  explained  these  words  by  the  next  propo- 
sition :  "  tJiat  they  also  may  he  sanctified."  The  sanctification 
of  each  Christian  is  nothing  else  than  the  communication  to 
him  by  Jesus  of  the  human  nature  sanctified  in  His  Person. 
This  is  the  truth  developed  by  St.  Paul  in  Eom.  vi.  1  -1 2,  and 
especially  in  viiL  1-3,  where  he  shows  that  Christ  began  by 
condemning  sin  (condemning  it  to  non-existence)  in  the  flesh, 
that  the  (moral)  righteousness  exacted  by  the  law  might  be 
realized  in  us.  Jesus  created  a  hoi)''  humanity  in  His  Person, 
and  it  is  the  oflice  of  the  Spirit,  who  has  also  the  power,  to 
reproduce  in  us  this  new  humanity :  "  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life,  which  is  in  Chi'ist  Jesus,  has  made  me  free  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death"  In  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  the  part  of 
the  Spirit  is  to  take  of  that  which  is  Christ's  (that  perfectly 
holy  human  life)  to  give  it  unto  us.     If  this  holy  life  had  not 
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been  realized  in  Christ,  the  Spirit  would  have  had  nothing  to 
impart  to  us  in  this  respect,  and  the  sanctification  of  man 
would  have  remained  a  barren  aspiration.  We  would  remark 
finally,  that,  according  to  ver.  1 7,  the  apostles  are  here  regarded 
not  merely  as  Christians,  but  especially  as  ministers  (ver.  18). 
Jesus  Himself,  while  sanctifying  Himself  as  man,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  realizing  human  holiness,  at  the  same  time  sanc- 
tified HimseK  as  Saviour,  and  for  that  of  restoring  life  to  man. 
So  also  the  task  of  the  apostles  would  not  be  merely  that  of 
realizing  that  common  consecration  to  which  all  believers  are 
called.  Jesus,  by  releasing  them  from  every  earthly  voc3.tion, 
and  sending  them  into  the  world  as  His  ambassadors,  in- 
tended that  their  personal  sanctification  should  be  effected  under 
the  form  of  the  apostolate. — This  form  is  not  more  holy,  but  it 
has  the  character  of  a  special  service. — 'Ev  aX.T)6eia,  in  truth, 
must  here  be  taken,  seeing  the  article  is  omitted,  in  the  ad- 
verbial sense  of  in  a  true  manner,  as  opposed  to  the  wholly 
external  consecration  of  the  Levitical  priesthood. — Thus,  from 
the  general  petition :  "  /  pray  for  them,"  have  branched  off 
the  two  progressive  requests,  "Keep  them  in  holiness  !"  "  Conse- 
crate them  by  holiness  to  become  the  instruments  of  the  world's 
sanctification  ! "  It  was  natural  that  Jesus  should  thence  pass 
to  a  prayer  for  the  world  itself,  at  least  so  far  as  its  future 
believing  part  was  concerned  (vv.  20-26).  Jesus  prayed  for 
believers,  and  asked  for  them  spiritual  unity,  vv.  20,  21, 
and  participation  in  His  glory,  vv.  22-24. 

Vv.  20,  21.  "  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  hut  for  them 
also  who  shall  believe  *  in  me  through  their  word ;  tliat  tliey  all 
may  be  one,  that  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee, 
they  also  may  be  one  ^  in  ws,  that  the  world  may  believe  ^  that  it 
is  Thou  wiho  hast  sent  me." — Having  commended  to  God  the 
author  and  the  instruments  of  the  work  of  salvation,  Jesus 
prayed  for  its  objects,  the  whole  body  of  believers.  We  behold 
in  the  mirror  of  His  prayer,  the  Church  exalted  by  faith  to 
unity  in  God  and  union  with  God,  and  thus  rendered  capable 
of  possessing  the  glory  of  the  Son.     This  is  the  realization  of 

»  T.  R.  with  D»,  several  Mnn.  ItP'«><«»«  Vg.  Sah.  :  */»-Tii.<r3»T»..  {who  sliall  be- 
lieve).    The  19  Mjj.,  all  the  other  Mnn.  Sjt.  Cop. :  !ri(rrii;a»T«»  {who  believe). 
*  Ey  before  u,r,y  is  omitted  by  B  C  D  It*'"'  Sah. 
'  K  B  C :  ff-tfTK/q  instead  of  wiwrtum. 
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tlie  end  for  which  God  created  man,  the  contents  of  that 
hidden  vnsdom  which  God  ordained  hefore  the  world  unto  our 
glory  (1  Cor.  ii.  7).  It  is  not,  then,  as  is  so  often  thought, 
the  union  of  Christians  with  each  other  which  is  here  spoken 
of,  but  above  all  that  union  which  is  its  foundation,  the 
union  of  the  body  of  believers  with  Christ,  and  through  Him 
with  God.  The  Lord  was  contemplating  the  society  of  be- 
lievers which  would,  by  means  of  their  preaching,  gather 
around  the  apostles,  and  in  which  He  would  Himself  dwell. 
The  true  reading  is  certainly  the  pres.  Tna-revovTcov.  But  this 
present  is  anticipative,  for  as  yet  no  believers  had  been  won 
by  the  word  of  the  apostles.  Jesus  was  bringing  before  His 
mental  vision  all  believers,  absolutely  speaking — believers  of 
aU  times  and  places,  whom  in  His  prayer  He  was  combining 
into  a  single  body  and  transporting  to  glory. — This  saying  of 
Jesus  assigned  a  capital  part  in  the  life  of  the  Church  to  the 
apostolic  word.  Jesus  did  not  recognise  in  the  future  any 
faith  capable  of  uniting  man  to  God,  and  of  preparing  him  for 
glory,  except  that  which  should  be  begotten  and  nourished  by 
the  teaching  of  these  eleven  apostles.  The  term  word  (X0709) 
does  not  designate,  as  that  of  testimony  (fiaprvpia)  might  do, 
merely  the  narration  of  facts  ;  it  includes  also  the  revelation 
of  the  religious  and  moral  meaning  of  the  facts,  the  contents 
of  the  Epistles  as  well  as  of  the  Gospels.  There  is  no  real 
coming  to  Christ  at  any  time  but  by  this  means. 

The  first  proposition,  ver.  21:"  that  they  may  he  all  one" 
summarily  indicates  the  general  idea.  The  words:  as  thou, 
Father  .  .  .,  which  follow,  depend,  by  an  inversion  similar  to 
that  of  xiii.  34,  on  the  subsequent,  not  on  the  former,  that. 
The  former  word  is  returned  to  by  way  of  explanation :  "  That 
they  may  be  one,  that,  I  say,  as  thou.  Father  .  .  .  they  also 
may  be  one  in  us."  This  construction  has  not  the  dragging 
character  of  that  which  makes  as  depend  on  the  former  that. 
Having  thus  petitioned  for  the  unity  of  believers,  Jesus 
describes  it  as  a  unity  of  the  highest  order,  as  sharing  the 
nature  (KaOco^)  of  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  As  the 
Father  lives  in  the  Son,  and  the  Son  in  the  Father,  so  the 
Son  lives  in  believers,  and,  by  living  in  them,  causes  them  to 
live  in  one  another.  This  sacred  unity  is  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  who  alone  has  the  power  of  overthrowing  the  barrier 
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between  different  individualities  without  destroying  them. 
Instead  of :  "  that  they  may  be  one  in  us,"  some  Mss.  read . 
"  that  they  may  be  in  us."  This  reading  is  condemned  by  the 
context,  which  here  requires  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  believers. 
The  €v  has  been  lost  in  the  iv  'qfiiu  which  precedes  it. 

A  spiritual  organism  of  this  kind  exercising  its  functions  on 
the  earth,  is  so  novel  a  phenomenon,  that  the  sight  of  it  brings 
the  world  to  faith  in  Him  from  whom  it  proceeds.  This  is 
the  contents  of  the  third  that  in  ver.  21,  the  final  end  of  the 
two  preceding  and  parallel.  The  word  believe  is  never  used 
in  the  N.  T.  except  in  a  favourable  sense.  Hence  it  cannot 
designate  a  forced  conviction  like  that  spoken  of  in  Phil.  ii. 
10  sq.  Jesus  knows  that  there  are  still,  in  what  He  calls 
the  world,  elements  capable  of  being  won  to  the  faith.  And 
will  not  the  effect  produced  upon  the  Jewish  people  by  the 
sight  of  a  local  and  transitory  phenomenon,  like  that  of  the 
primitive  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  20:"  Thou  seed  how 
many  tJumsands  of  Jews  there  are  which  believe  "),  be  repeated 
on  a  larger  scale  in  the  whole  world  by  the  same  spectacle 
magnified.  It  may  be  that  Jesus  had  more  specially  in  view 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  in  the  latter  days,  when  they 
should  see  the  Church  realized  in  all  its  beauty  among  the 
Gentiles.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  words :  "  tJiat 
it  is  Thou  who  hast  sent  me,"  i.e.,  "that  I,  this  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  whom  they  have  rejected,  am  indeed  tlie  Promised, 
the  Sent  One  whom  they  were  expecting,"  Eom.  xi  25,  31. 
Comp.  1  John  i.  3  ;  Eph.  ix.  13. — Jesus  now  rises  to  His 
highest  request,  a  share  in  His  glory  for  His  disciples.  This 
petition  is  prepared  for,  vv.  22,  23,  and  then  solemnly 
uttered,  ver.  24. 

Vv.  22-24.  "  And  the  glory  which  thouhaM  given  me  I  have 
given  them ;  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one :  *  /  iii 
them,  and  Thov,  in  me,  that  their  oneness  may  be  perfect ;  and  '^ 
that  the  world  may  acknowledge  that  Thou  liast  sent  me,  and  that 
Thou  hast  loved  ^  them,  as  Thou  hast  loved  me.  Father,  I  will 
that  they  whom  *  Tlwu  hast  given  me  may  also  be  vnth  me  where 

^  B  C  D  L  omit  i^j«i»,  and  K  «»  •»^i». 

«  K  B  C  D  L  X  If"''  Cop.  Or.  omit  ««/  before  nx  y,r»,fz„. 

'  D,  7  Mnn.  It»"'»  Cop.  :  vyx^-tift  {that  1  have  loved  them)  instead  of  ttytfrnrmt. 

*  R  B  D  Vg»'"«  Cop.  :  »  instead  of  »»,-. 
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I  am  ;  that  tJiey  may  heJiold  my  glory,  ivJiich  Thmt  hast  given 
me :  for  Thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world." — 
Throughout  this  prayer,  Jesus  supports  His  petitions  by  what 
He  has  already  done  Himself  towards  the  attainment  of  the 
end  in  view.  Hence  the  e7&),  I,  stands  first.  He  had  already 
begun  that  communication  of  His  glory  to  the  disciples  of 
which  He  was  soliciting  the  completion.  What,  then,  we  ask, 
is  that  glory  which  Jesus  had  already  given  to  His  own? 
Chrysostom  understands  thereby  the  honour  of  the  apostolic 
office  and  miraculous  gifts.  But  the  mind  of  Jesus  takes  a 
higher  flight,  as  is  proved  by  the  close  of  vv.  23,  24.  Heng- 
stenberg  refers  the  term  glory  to  the  participation  of  believers 
in  the  oneness  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  an  explanation  which 
makes  this  tautological  with  the  next  proposition.  Meyer 
understands  by  it  the  glory  of  the  future  kingdom ;  but  if  they 
did  not  as  yet  actually  possess  this,  it  was  none  the  less  their 
assured  property.  The  prayer  in  ver.  24  only  demanded  that 
right  should  be  exchanged  for  fact.  This  explanation  is 
accepted  by  Luthardt  (2d  ed.).  But  our  Lord  appears  to 
have  had  in  mind  a  gift  really  effected,  as  a  point  of  departure 
for  a  future  gift.  The  end  of  ver.  23  leads  us  to  a  slightly 
different  meaning.  As  the  essence  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  consists 
in  His  dignity  as  the  Son,  and  the  well-beloved  Son,  so  the  glory 
which  He  has  bestowed  upon  believers  is  the  filial  dignity,  the 
state  of  adoption  (i.  12),  whereby  they  have  become  what  the 
Son  eternally  is,  children  of  God,  and  objects  of  His  perfect 
love.  This  glory  Jesus  bestowed  upon  His  own,  by  bringing 
matters  to  such  a  state  that  God  could  justly  reflect  upon 
them  all  the  love  which  He  has  for  Jesus  Himself  (ver.  26, 
XV.  9,  10).  Thus  the  proposition  which  follows:  "that  they 
may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one,"  is  easily  understood.  Once 
objects  of  the  same  Father's  love,  and  bearing  in  common  the 
image  of  their  elder  brother,  they  form  among  themselves  a 
closely  united  family  (comp.  Eom.  viil  29;  Eph.  i  10). 
The  foundation  of  this  union  is  once  more  expressly  recalled 
by  the  words :  "  /  in  them,  and  TJwu  in  me,"  which  are  not  a 
new  proposition,  but,  as  Meyer  says,  an  explanatory  apposi- 
tion of  the  subject  m£  in  the  preceding  phrase  ;  or,  as  we  would 
rather  say  of  the  predicate  of  this  phrase :  '•'  to  be  one  as  we." 
God  living  in  Christ,  Christ  in  each  believer, — what  is  this 
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but  the  Divine  unity  reproduced  on  earth  ?  Hence  a  new  so 
that.  At  the  sight  of  this  woaderful  unity  the  world  will  not 
only  believe,  as  was  said  in  ver.  21,  but  will  acknowledge. 
These  two  verbs  cannot  be  synonymous.  The  term  acknow- 
ledge undoubtedly  includes  the  forced  conviction  of  rebels  as 
well  as  the  faith  of  believers  (ver.  21).  The  word  KoaiMa,  the 
world,  whatever  Meyer  (who  here  gives  my  explanation  very 
lamely)  may  say,  cannot  designate  believers  only,  but  must  have 
a  more  extended  signification.  In  short,  it  is  that  universal 
homage,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  described  in  Phil.  ii. 
10,  Kom.  xiv.  10-12,  which  is  here  intended. 

At  beholding  the  glorious  results  of  the  work  of  Jesus, 
believers  raised  to  perfect  unity  by  that  seal  of  adoption  which 
they  all  bear,  the  whole  intelligent  universe  will  render 
homage  to  the  Sent  One  of  God,  who,  by  transforming  them 
into  His  own  image,  has  succeeded  in  making  them  beloved 
of  God  as  He  is  Himself  beloved  by  Him.  Thus  is  the  ultimate 
end  of  God's  dealings  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  direct 
contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  was  willing  to  become  its  Head,  prepared  for.  The 
repetition  of  the  invocation:  Father  (yy.  21,  24,  25),  reveals 
the  increasing  emotion  of  Jesus,  in  proportion  as  He  draws 
near  to  the  close  of  His  prayer.  The  reading  o  SeSeo/ca?,  "  wluit 
Thou  hast  given  me,"  by  which  expression  Jesus  would 
designate  the  body  of  the  elect,  the  ev  of  whom  He  had  just 
spoken  (ver.  23),  may  here,  as  at  ver.  11,  probably  be  the 
true  one. — QeXxo:  Jesus  no  longer  says,  I  ;pray ;  but,  I  will ! 
This  expression,  which  is  nowhere  else  found  in  the  mouth  of 
Jesus,  is  generally  explained  by  saying  that  the  Son  thus 
expressed  Himself,  because  He  felt  Himself  on  this  point  so 
fully  in  accordance  with  the  Father.  But  this  He  felt  in 
every  prayer,  and  this  unique  expression  must  be  taken  in  its 
relation  to  the  unique  character  of  tlie  situation.  It  is  the 
saying  of  a  dying  man :  "  Father,  my  last  will  is  .  .  ."  It  is 
truly  His  testament  which  Jesus  thus  deposits  in  His  Father's 
hands. — In  gathering  disciples  about  Him,  His  one  end  had 
been,  as  He  mentions  in  vv.  22,  23,  to  accustom  them  to 
the  direct  contemplation  of  His  glory.  This  glory,  according 
to  His  own  explanation,  is  the  love  wherewith  the  Father 
eternally  loves  Him,  and  all  its  consequences.     The  words : 
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**  "before,  (he  foundation  of  the  world"  necessarily  indicate 
eternity.  This  expression  is,  among  all  the  sayings  of  Jesus, 
that  which  leads  us  farthest  into  the  depths  of  Deity.  It 
points  out  to  Christian  speculation  the  road  by  which  it  must 
seek  the  solution  of  the  Trinitarian  relations ;  love  is  the  key 
of  this  mystery.  And  this  love  being  eternal,  and  therefore 
equally  without  end  as  it  is  without  beginning,  can  form  the 
permanent  object  of  contemplation  to  believers  who  thus 
become  initiated  into  the  mystery  of  the  nature  of  the 
Son  and  His  eternal  generation.  And  still  more  as  being, 
through  the  complete  community  which  the  Son  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing,  objects  of  a  love  like  that  which 
the  Son  enjoys,  are  they  themselves  thus  introduced  into 
the  eternal  movement  of  the  Divine  life.  This  is  what  is 
brought  out  by  the  word  behold.  A  fact  of  this  order  is  only 
beheld  by  being  shared  in.  This  is  the  height  to  which  Jesus 
elevates  the  Church.  Having  drawn  His  spouse  from  the 
mire,  from  the  midst  of  a  world  immersed  in  evil.  He  intro- 
duces her  into  the  sphere  of  the  Divine  life,  and  places  her 
with  Himself  upon  the  throne. 

Meyer  and  Luthardt  (2d  ed.)  deny  that  the  glory  of  which 
Jesus  here  spoke  can  be  that  of  His  Divine  state  prior  to  the 
Incarnation.  For  that,  they  say,  is  not  a  gift  of  the  Father's 
love,  but  inherent  in  the  Person  of  the  Son.  The  intention 
of  the  words :  "for  Thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world"  is  not,  they  think,  to  explain  wherein  consists  the 
glory  of  the  Son,  but  to  indicate  the  motive  for  which  the 
Father  is  about  to  glorify  Him  by  the  ascension.  The  glory 
which  the  Father  has  given  Him  is  thus  that  of  the  glorified 
Son  of  man.  But  the  eternal  love  of  the  Father  for  the  Son 
could  not  be  the  motive  for  the  glorification  of  the  man 
Jesus.  According  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  His  apostles, 
the  reason  for  the  exaltation  of  the  Incarnate  Christ  was  His 
perfect  submission  and  absolute  faithfulness  to  the  will  of  God 
during  His  earthly  life :  x.  17,  xv.  10,  xiii  32,xvii  4,  5;  Phil, 
ii.  9  ("  wherefore  also  .  .  .").  Hence,  if  there  is  a  glory  which 
the  Son  owes  to  the  eternal  love  of  the  Father,  it  is  His 
eternal  glory,  His  dignity  as  Son,  His  Divine  condition  prior 
to  the  Incarnation  ;  comp.  ver.  26:"  The  Father  hath  given 
Him  to  have  life  in  Himself"     It  is  this  inner  mystery  of  the 
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Divine  nature  to  the  contemplation  of  which  the  faithful  are 
to  be  admitted.  "Otl  is  then  explanatoiy  :  "  the  glory  which 
Thou  hast  given  me,  in  that  Thou  lovedst  me."  Is  not  the  love 
of  which  any  one  is  the  object  his  glory  ?  The  glory  of  the 
Son  is  the  eternal  love  through  which  He  is  the  Son. — Jesus 
has  now  come  to  the  climax,  and  therefore  to  the  close  of  His 
prayer.  But  He  feels  a  desire  again  to  justify  such  petitions. 
The  righteousness  of  God  is  present  to  His  mind.  Does  it  not 
bar  the  way  to  an  answer  ? 

Vv.  25,  26.  "  0  righteous  Father,  the  world,  it  is  true,  hath 
not  known  Thee :  hut  I  have  known  Thee,  and  these  have  believed 
that  Thou  hast  sent  me.  And  I  have  made  knovm  unto  them 
Thy  name,  and  I  will  make  it  kn/nvn :  that  the  love  wherewith 
Thou  hast  loved  me  ^  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them." — In  thus 
transporting  a  church  of  sinners  with  Himself  to  His  throne, 
how  could  He  fail  to  feel  the  need  of  justifying  to  the  right- 
eous God  the  unheard-of  privileges  which  He  claimed  for  His 
people  ?  The  world  had  undoubtedly  refused  to  know  God, 
and,  if  the  disciples  had  still  been  of  the  world,  Divine  justice 
would  rightly  have  protested  against  His  prayer.  But  He 
who  presented  Himself  at  their  head  knew  God,  and  they  too, 
by  recognising  Him  as  the  Sent  of  God,  had  been  introduced 
into  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  This  light,  it  is  true, 
had  but  dawned  in  them ;  but  Jesus,  who  had  caused  its  first 
rays  to  shine  upon  them,  engaged  to  communicate  to  them  in 
the  time  to  come  all  His  own  knowledge  of  the  Father,  that 
thus  they  might  become,  with  the  same  title  as  Himself,  the 
objects  of  the  Divine  love,  and  that  when  His  work  was 
finished  He  might  so  truly  live  in  them,  that  in  loving  them 
the  Father  would  he  loving  Him  still,  and  Him  always.  Hence 
Divine  justice,  far  from  having  any  pleas  to  raise  against  this 
step,  should  rather  join  her  voice  to  that  of  love  to  support 
the  petition  of  Jesus. — The  title  Righteous  Father  is  not  sub- 
stituted without  a  purpose  for  that  of  Holy  Father.  It  is 
not  holiness,  the  love  of  goodness  for  its  own  sake,  which 
is  the  property  of  this  Divine  attribute,  still  less  the  equity 
of  God,  that  is  to  say.  His  mercy,  which  is  here  spoken  of. 
The  words :  "  hut  I  have  known  Thee,"  show  that  Jesus  here 
places  Himself  in  presence  of  the  retributive  justice  of  God, 
^  K  reada  *u<rivs  iostead  of  ,u(. 
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which,  in  excluding  the  world  from  glory,  might  or  must 
hav3  excluded  the  disciples  also,  if  Jesus  had  not,  by  His 
work  in  them,  found  the  means  of  making  justice  itself  plead 
on  their  behalf  The  Kal,  and  (which  we  have  rendered  by  it  is 
true),  before  the  word  the  world  presents  some  difficulty.  Meyer 
explains  it  (according  to  the  frequent  use  of  Kai  in  this  Gospel) 
as  indicating  an  opposition.  This  xaC  would  thus  form  an 
opposition  to  the  idea  of  righteousness  :  "  righteous  Father :  and 
nevertheless  the  world  .  .  ."  That  is  to  say :  "  Eighteous  Father, 
for  such  Thou  truly  art,  even  though  the  world  has  not  recog- 
nised Thee  as  such."  And  Jesus  would  then  proceed  to 
claim  the  favours  which  follow  in  the  name  of  this  justice  (so 
also  Luthardt,  2d  ed.).  But  could  the  world's  denial  of  God's 
righteousness  be  of  such  gravity,  that  Jesus  should  feel  He 
could  not  greet  His  Father  by  the  title  of  righteous,  without 
thus  expressly  justifying  the  statement  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that,  according  to  the  general  analogy  of  St.  John's  style,  the 
construction  is  quite  otherwise,  and  the  intention  very  different. 
St.  John  delights  in  expressing  contrasts  by  the  correlation  of 
two  /cat  (vi.  36,  XV.  24,  etc.):  "both  .  .  .  and,"  for:  "on  the 
one  side  ...  on  the  other."  Thus  the  first  xai,  put  in  the 
first  place  of  the  first  proposition,  before  o  Koafjuo';,  would 
announce  an  antithesis,  and  this  is  actually  found  in  the  third 
proposition :  «at  ovtol  .  .  .,  "  and  these  have  known  .  .  ."  The 
contrast  then  is  as  follows  :  "  On  the  one  side  (/cat),  the  world 
has  not  known  Thee  .  .  . ;  on  the  other  {Kal),  these  have  re- 
cognised me  as  sent  of  Thee,  and  through  me  have  learnt  to 
know  Thee."  The  relation  of  this  moral  contrast  to  the  idea 
of  retributive  justice  (righteous  Father !)  is  as  clear  as  possible. 
The  world,  it  is  true,  deserves  from  Thee  only  rejection,  for 
it  has  misconceived  Thee;  but  these,  by  receiving  me,  and 
learning  from  me  to  know  Thee,  have  become  worthy  of  Thy 
blessing. — But  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  between  these  two 
terms  of  the  contrast :  "  the  world  .  .  .  these,"  an  intermediate 
notion,  that  of  the  part  performed  for  the  disciples  by  Jesus. 
For  otherwise  they  would  be  confounded  with  the  world.  It 
was  the  appearance  of  Jesus  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
contrast.  The  world,  by  rejecting  this  appearance,  had  mis- 
conceived God ;  the  disciples,  by  receiving  Him  by  faith,  had 
begun  to  know  God,  and  had  now  the  prospect  of  the  perfect 
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knowledge  of  Him.  This  is  the  reason  why  our  Lord  inter- 
calates between  the  two  terms  of  the  original  antithesis  the 
words :  " But  I,  I  have  known  Thee"  which  form  a  secondary 
antithesis  (€7<J)  Se,  hut  J,  comp.  xvL  2  0).  The  Kal  of  the  first 
and  that  of  the  third  propositions  are  then  correlative ;  but 
the  he,  hut,  of  the  second  forming  an  indispensable  contrast 
with  the  first,  the  second  /cat  is  consequently  at  once  the 
pendant  of  the  first  and  the  continuation  of  the  Se,  which 
intervenes  in  a  somewhat  unexpected  manner.^  Such  a  con- 
struction could  only  occur  in  actual  speech,  and  could  not  be 
explained  in  an  artificial  composition. — Meyer  applies  the 
words :  has  not  known  Thee,  with  regard  to  the  world,  to  the 
blindness  of  mankind  towards  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature, 
spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  i.  19,  etc.,  a  notion  which  has 
not  the  slightest  relation  to  the  context.  What  is  there  spoken 
of  is  unbelief  with  regard  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  the 
Person  and  teaching  of  Christ. — The  future :  I  will  make 
known,  refers  to  Pentecost  and  to  the  whole  work  of  Christ  in 
the  Church  subsequent  to  that  day. — The  closing  words  of 
the  prayer :  and  I  in  them,  act  as  a  motive  to  the  whole,  but 
especially  to  the  last  thought :  "  and  that  the  love  wherevnth 
Thou  hast  loved  me  may  he  in  them."  The  love  of  God  in 
lighting  on  believers  will  not  attach  itself  to  aught  that  is 
defiled.  For  it  will  in  truth  light  only  on  Jesus  Himself, 
on  Jesus  living  in  them,  and  upon  them  as  identified  with 
Him  and  reflecting  His  holy  image. 

What  simplicity,  what  calmness,  what  transparent  pro- 
fundity, prevail  throughout  this  prayer  I  "  It  is,  indeed,"  as 
Gess  remarks,  "  the  only  Son  speaking  to  His  Father.  All 
here  is  supernatural,  because  He  who  speaks  is  the  only  Son 
from  heaven ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  all  is  natural,  for  He 
speaks  as  a  son  to  a  father."  The  feeling  which  is  the  very 
soul  of  this  prayer,  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  is 
indeed  that  which  is  the  soul  of  the  whole  life  of  Jesus. 
And  are   not  these   three  petitions,  that  for    His    personal 

^  Meyer  finds  this  explanation  "contorted."  It  seems  to  me  to  defend  and 
justify  itself.  It  approximates  that  of  Bauralein  (which  Meyer  treats  no  better) : 
*  Kiainof  (yttsv)  .  .  .  tyit  >i .  .  .  ««/  al-rti  {"  t/ie  world  undoubtedly  .  .  .  but  I .  .  , 
and  these  also  "). 
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glorification,  that  for  the  consecration  of  His  apostles,  and 
that  for  the  glorification  of  the  Church,  just  the  petitions  in 
which  this  feeling  must  vent  itself?  In  its  details  not  a 
word  is  met  with  which  exegesis  cannot  demonstrate  to  be 
perfectly  appropriate  and  exactly  suited  to  the  situation.  How, 
then,  could  it  be  possible  to  adopt  Baur's  view,  that  some 
Christian  author,  after  more  than  a  century,  thus  succeeded  in 
recovering  and  reproducing  the  impressions  of  Jesus  in  all 
their  holiness  and  exalted  sublimity  ?  It  is  the  same  as 
saying  that  there  once  existed  another  Jesus  than  Jesus 
Himself. 

M.  Eeuss  admits,  as  we  do,  that  this  composition  is  that  of 
an  immediate  witness.  But  he  fiinds  in  certain  passages,  e.g. 
ver.  3,  a  proof  that  the  disciple  freely  reproduced  the  thoughts 
of  the  Master.  He  asks  whether  John  had  pencil  and 
tablets  in  hand  to  take  down  word  for  word  the  prayer  of 
Jesus.  But  we  ask  again,  if  John  really  regarded  Jesus  as 
the  Logos,  how  could  the  respect  which  he  must  have  felt 
for  His  words  have  suffered  him  to  make  Him  speak,  and 
especially  to  make  Him  pray,  after  his  own  fashion  ?  Un- 
doubtedly he  had  not  pencil  in  hand,  but  were  not  the  words 
of  Jesus  of  such  a  nature  as  to  engrave  themselves  more 
deeply  and  more  distinctly  than  ordinary  speech  ?  Might 
not  St.  John,  some  short  time  after  this  evening,  have  com- 
mitted to  writing  what  he  distinctly  remembered  of  these 
conversations  and  of  this  prayer  ?  Or,  if  not,  might  not  his 
constantly  renewed  meditation  on  these  words,  graven  as  they 
were  on  the  tablets  of  his  heart,  and  continually  refreshed  by 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  compensated  for  the  use 
of  external  means  ?  Is  not  this  internal  miracle — if  calling 
it  such  is  insisted  upon — less  inexplicable  than  the  artificial 
composition  of  such  a  prayer  ? 

But,  it  is  asked,  how  is  the  calmness  which  pervades  this 
prayer  compatible  with  the  agony  of  Gethsemane?  Keim 
insists  that  John,  by  this  narration,  annihilates  the  Synoptic 
tradition.  The  conflict  of  Gethsemane  exhibits  the  character 
of  a  sudden  crisis,  of  a  violent  shock  in  some  sort  of  a 
storm,  after  which  calmness  was  restored  to  the  mind  of  our 
Lord  as  quickly  as  it  had  been  disturbed.  The  cause  of  this 
passing   crisis  was  twofold;    first,  it  was  natural,  viz.  the 
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unique  impressionability  of  the  soul  of  Jesus,  of  which  we 
have  already  seen  so  many  proofs  in  this  Gospel,  especially 
ch.  xi.  and  xii.  27.  By  reason  of  the  very  purity  of  His 
nature  He  was  accessible,  beyond  any  other  man,  to  every 
lawful  emotion.  His  soul  resembled  a  magnetic  needle, 
whose  mobility  is  only  equalled  by  the  perseverance  with 
which,  in  every  oscillation,  it  tends  to  recover  its  normal 
direction,  Gethsemane  was  to  our  Lord  not  punishment,  but 
the  acceptance  of  punishment,  and  therefore  the  anticipation 
of  the  suffering  of  the  cross.  Such  an  anticipation  is  some- 
times more  terrible  than  the  reality.  The  supernatural  cause 
is  pointed  out  by  Jesus  Himself  in  xiv.  30  :  "The  prince  of 
this  world  Cometh."  Comp.  Luke  xxii.  53  :  "This  is  yourhxmr 
and  the  power  of  darkness.'*  The  satanic  origin  of  this  agony 
is  betrayed  by  its  very  suddenness  and  violence.  St.  Luke 
finishes  his  account  of  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness 
with  the  words :  "  The  devil  .  .  .  departed  from  Him,  a-^pi 
Kaipov,  till  another  favourable  moment."  The  hour  of  Geth- 
semane was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  prince  of  this  world,  this  other 
favourable  moment 

The  priestly  prayer,  which  includes  our  Lord's  act  o? 
thanksgiving  for  the  work  He  had  effected  on  earth,  is  the 
climax  of  the  narrative  of  the  development  of  faith  in  the 
disciples  (chs,  xiii.— xvi,).  It  thus  forms,  in  this  Gospel,  the 
pendant  to  the  passage,  xii.  37-50,  in  which  St.  John  sum- 
marizes the  history  of  Jewish  unbelief  (contained  in  chs. 
v.-xii.). 


FOURTH     PART. 

XVIII.  l-XIX.  42. 

THE  PASSION. 

IT  certainly  was  not  the  evangelist's  intention  to  give,  in 
the  account  which  follows,  as  complete  a  narrative  as 
possible  of  our  Lord's  Passion  as  though  no  other  history  of 
this  event  had  existed  side  by  side  with  his  own.  The  most 
determined  opponents  of  the  authenticity  of  this  Gospel  (Baur, 
Strauss)  are  now  in  agreement  with  its  most  orthodox  inter- 
preters (Lange,  Hengstenberg)  as  to  the  point  that  the  fourth 
evangelist  had  constantly  in  view,  the  narratives  of  his  prede- 
cessors. They  only  differ  as  to  the  intention  to  be  attributed 
to  the  writer.  According  to  Baur  and  Strauss,  the  pseudo- 
John  derived  from  the  Synoptists  the  materials  indispensable 
for  giving  some  air  of  probability  to  his  romance  of  Jesus- 
Logos.  According  to  the  commentators  of  the  opposite  side, 
St.  John  was  simply  endeavouring  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
left  in  previous  narratives,  or  to  present  facts  already  related 
in  their  true  light. 

It  seems  to  us,  as  to  these  latter,  that  his  choice  of 
materials  is  often  determined  by  a  desire  to  complete  the 
narratives  already  current  in  the  Church.  Thus,  when  St. 
John  relates  the  examination  of  Jesus  at  the  house  of  Annas, 
which  is  omitted  by  the  Synoptists,  and  omits  His  appear- 
ance before  the  Sanhedrim,  so  fully  related  by  the  former 
Gospels,  this  intention  appears  evident.  It  is  seen,  also,  in  a 
multitude  of  other  examples.  On  the  other  hand,  the  narrative 
of  St.  John  has  hitherto  presented  a  character  of  too  serious 
meditation  and  too  profound  elaboration,  to  suffer  us  to  admit 
that  the  portion  which  now  follows  is  governed  by  no  ruling 
idea,  but  only  obeys  chance,  as  an  account  would  do  whose 
only  motive  it  was  to  relate  what  others  had  omitted. 

^21 
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In  St,  John's  history  of  the  Passion,  we  again  find  that 
threefold  point  of  view  stated  in  the  Introduction.  Jesus 
makes  His  glory  beam  through  the  veil  of  ignominy  with 
which  it  is  covered,  and  that  especially  by  the  freedom  with 
which  He  yields  Himself  to  the  lot  awaiting  Him.  The 
faith  of  His  own  gathers  up  these  scattered  rays,  and  grows 
in  the  silence  of  grief.  But  especially — and  this  is,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  ruling  feature  of  the  narrative — Jewish  unbelief, 
by  a  series  of  hateful  acts  and  disloyal  sayings,  passes  judg- 
ment upon  itself,  and  is  then  consummated  by  the  murder  of 
the  Messiah. 

There  are  three  principal  scenes : — 

I.  The  apprehension  of  Jesus :  xviii.  1-11. 

II.  His  double  trial,  ecclesiastical  and  civil:  xviii.  12- 
xix.  16. 

III.  His  punishment:  xix.  17-42. 


FIEST  SECTIOK 

XVIII.  1-11. THE  APPEEHENSION  OF  JESUS. 

Though  St.  John  here  omits  the  agony  in  Gethsemane,  he 
clearly  assigns  its  place  to  this  fact  by  the  words  (ver.  1) : 
"  where  was  a  garden,  into  the  which  He  entered."  On  reading 
these  words,  no  Christian  in  possession  of  the  three  first 
Gospels  could  fail  to  think  of  their  account  of  this  scene. 
The  reason  for  this  omission,  as  well  as  that  of  the  trans- 
figuration, the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  so  many 
other  matters,  is  that  St.  John  knew  this  scene  to  be  suffi- 
ciently well  known  in  the  Church,  and  that  it  had  no  special 
reference  to  the  end  which  he  had  in  view. 

Strauss  exclaims :  "  Every  attempt  to  intercalate  the  agony 
of  Gethsemane  in  the  narrative  of  St,  John  between  chs. 
xvii.  and  xviii.  is  a  treason  against  the  moral  elevation  and 
even  the  manly  character  of  Jesus."  *  At  this  rate,  St.  John 
would  be  himself  the  first  author  of  a  treason  of  this  kind ; 
witness  the  scene  in  the  temple  (ch.  xii.),  especially  the  saying 
in  xii  27.     Strauss  concludes  that  we  have  in  the  synoptic 

*  Das  Leben  Jesu,  ISQi,  p.  553. 
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narrative  "  a  simple  fiction,  in  that  of  St.  John  a  more  con- 
sidered and  calculating  fiction."  Thus,  those  who  narrate  lie 
in  narrating,  and  he  who  omits  lies  in  omitting !  Such  is 
the  result  at  which  criticism  arrives  by  following  its  course 
to  the  end.  It  claims  to  restore  the  genuine  edifice,  it 
destroys  the  very  soil  on  which  it  is  to  be  reared. 

Vv.  1-3  :  The  arrival  of  the  band. — "  Having  spoken  these 
woi'ds,  Jesus  went  out  with  His  disciples  to  the  oilier  side  of 
the  hrooh  Gedron}  where  was  a  garden,  into  which  He  entered, 
as  well  as  His  disciples.  And  Judas,  who  hetrayed  Him,  also 
knew  the  place ;  for  Jesus  had  often  met  there  ^  vnth  His  dis- 
ciples. Judas  then,  having  received  the  hand  with  officers  from 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  cometh  thither  with  lanterns 
and  torches  and  arms." — The  verb  e^\6e,  He  went  out,  con- 
nected directly  as  it  is  with  the  regimen  trepav  rov  -x^i/ji^ppov, 
to  the  other  side  of  the  brook,  can  only  signify :  "  He  went 
out  from  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Jerusalem."  This  is 
acknowledged  by  De  Wette,  though  he  and  many  others  con- 
sider that  the  discourses  in  chs.  xiii.-xvii.  were  uttered  in  the 
supper  chamber. — The  received  reading  tcov  KeBpcov  would 
mean  the  brook  of  the  cedars,  and  would  evidently  be  an 
error  on  the  part  of  St.  John,  for  there  are  no  cedars  in  the 
country,  and  the  name  Cedron  comes  from  pmp  (Kedron), 
dark.  In  Josephus  also  the  name  KcSpcov  is  a  nomia  sing. 
{e.g.  'xel/jbappa  KeBpwvo^,  Ant.  viii.  1.  5).  But  it  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  that  the  reading  twv  KeBpcov,  of  the  cedars, 
originated  with  ignorant  copyists,  who,  taking  KeBpcov  for  a 
genitive  plural,  placed  the  article  ruv  before  it.  The  true 
reading  is  rov  KeBpcov,  of  the  Cedron,  and  this  is  preserved 
in  the  Alexandr.  and  the  Sangallensis.  The  rov  has  been 
kept  in  the  Sinait.  and  Cantabrig.,  but  the  gen.  sing.  KeBpov, 
of  the  cedar,  has  been  brought  in  after  it.  The  same  altera- 
tion is  met  with  in  several  Mss.  of  the  0.  T.  (see  2  Sam.  xv. 
23  and  1  Kings  xv.  13). — The  brook  of  Cedron  rises  half  a 
league  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea  after 
a  southward  course  of  six  or  seven  leagues.     It  is  generally 

•  A  S  A  It'"""  Vg.  and  several  other  Vss.  read  rou  xilpur ;  K  D  It*"''  Cop. 
Sah. :  rou  xt'ifou ;  T.  R.  with  BCEGHKLMUXYrAn,  most  of  the 
ilun.  Or.  and  Tisch. :  t*»»  *iJ^»i». 

2  9  Mjj.  (E  G  M,  etc.)  read  *«<  after  ^vtnxh. 
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diy  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  we  were  told  at 
Jerusalem  that  for  more  than  twenty  years  not  a  drain  of 
water  had  been  seen  in  it.  Its  bed  is  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  between  the  temple  hill  and  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  After  passing  over  the  little  bridge  by  which  its 
dried-up  bed  is  crossed,  there  is  on  the  right  hand  a  tract 
planted  with  ancient  olive  trees,  and  said  to  be  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane.  There  is  no  reason  worthy  of  consideration, 
whatever  Keim  may  say,  against  the  truth  of  this  tradition. 
The  word  iroWaKi^,  often,  at  ver.  2,  applies  not  only  to  the 
days  immediately  preceding,  but  to  previous  sojourns  of  Jesus 
at  Jerusalem.  This  garden  undoubtedly  belonged  to  friends 
of  Jesus,  and  generally  served  as  a  place  of  meeting  for 
our  Lord  and  His  disciples  (avv^x^Vy  the  aorist :  "  the  act  of 
meeting")  when  they  were  returning  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives  and  to  Bethany,  and  desired  to  avoid  passing 
together  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  Comp.  Luke  xxi- 
37,  xxii.  39. — The  term  a-jreipa  always  signifies  in  the  N.  T. 
the  legion  or  part  of  the  Eoman  legion  which  occupied  the 
citadel  Antonia,  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  temple. 
A  detachment  of  Eoman  soldiers  had  seemed  necessary  to 
support  the  servants  of  the  Sanhedrim,  It  was  commanded 
by  the  tribune  himself,  the  chiliarch  mentioned  in  ver.  12. 
The  art.  r^v,  "  tJte  band,"  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  presence 
of  this  superior  olficer,  who  represented  the  whole.  Although 
the  Synoptists  do  not  speak  of  this  escort,  the  message  of 
Pilate's  wife  shows  that  the  governor  had  had  to  busy  him- 
self in  the  matter  since  the  previous  evening,  and  this 
circumstance  confirms  the  participation  of  the  Eoman  band 
in  the  apprehension  of  Jesus.  If  Keim  chooses  to  speak 
ironically  of  "  half  an  army,"  this  poor  piece  of  pleasantry 
is  quite  gratuitous.  Biiumlein  opposes  the  application  of  the 
term  anrdpa  to  the  Eoman  garrison.  But  an  apprehension 
could  scarcely  have  taken  place,  especially  during  the  residence 
of  the  governor,  without  the  participation  of  the  Eoman 
authorities. — The  vvrjpeTat  are,  as  in  vii  32,  45,  the  ofiicers 
of  the  Sanhedrim  or  guards  of  the  temple. — It  was  to  them, 
properly  speaking,  that  the  order  for  our  Lord's  arrest  was 
committed.  Ver.  10  shows  that  servants  belonging  to  the 
households  of  the   chief  priests  had  joined  the  baud, — The 
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meaning  of  tlie  words  <f)avot  and  \a/x7raSe9  is  questionable. 
The  former  seems  to  us  rather  to  designate  lanterns,  the 
latter  lamps  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  handle  (Matt.  xxvi. 
1).  All  this  apparatus :  "  lanterns  and  torches  and  arms," 
casts,  by  its  very  needlessness,  an  air  of  ridicule  upon  the 
scene.  It  was  feared  that  Jesus  might  hide  Himself,  but 
He  willingly  gave  Himself  up ;  that  He  might  defend  Him- 
self .  .  .,  but  where  was  the  use  of  such  arms  if  He  had 
chosen  to  use  His  power  ?  (ver.  6). 

Vv.  4-9  :  The  meeting  of  Jesus  with  the  band. — "  Jesus 
therefore,^  knowing  all  that  should  happen  to  Him,  went  forth, 
and  said  unto  themj  WJiom  seek  ye?  They  answered  Him, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  I  am  He.  Now 
Judas  also,  who  betrayed  Him,  stood  among  them.  When  then 
He  had  said,  I  am  He,  they  drew  hack,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
Jesus  asked  them  a  second  time.  Whom  seek  ye  ?  They  said_, 
Jesm  of  Nazareth.  Jesus  avMuered,  I  have  told  you  that  I  am 
He :  if  therefore  ye  seek  me,  let  these  go  away :  that  the  saying 
might  he  fulfilled,  which  He  spake :  Of  them  which  Thou  gavest 
me  I  have  lost  none!' — In  advancing  of  His  own  accord  to 
meet  the  troop,  our  Lord  had  a  purpose  which  the  sequel 
explains.  He  desired,  by  delivering  Himself  up,  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  His  disciples.  The  kiss  of  Judas,  in  the 
Synoptists,  which  is  said  to  be  incompatible  with  the  narra- 
tive of  St.  John,  must  be  placed  at  the  moment  when  Jesus 
came  out  of  the  garden  and  met  the  band,  therefore  immedi- 
ately before  the  question :  "  Whom  seek  ye  ?  "  Jesus  having 
undergone  this  last  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  His  disciple, 
turned  to  the  band  and  addressed  to  them  this  question  con- 
cerning their  mission.  He  desired  thereby  to  oblige  them 
formally  to  declare  what  was  the  object  of  their  search,  for 
the  purpose  of  sheltering  His  disciples.  "He  loent  out"  might 
signify :  "  He  advanced /rom  the  midst  of  His  disciples,  or  from 
the  depths  of  the  garden"  (Matt.  xiv.  14).  But  the  most 
natural  sense  is  that  He  went  out  of  the  garden  itself  Un- 
doubtedly the  kinsman  of  Malchus  says  at  ver.  2G  :  "  Did  not 
I  see  thee  with  Him  in  the  garden  ?  "  But  Jesus  was  walking 
boldly  forward,  while  the  disciples  were  keeping  behind  Him 

1  K  D  L  X  ItP'«'"'"  Syr.  Cop.  have  Ji  instead  of  »«/.. 

2  B  C  D  ItP'"*'"  Vg.:  i$»)A.^i»  ««i  Xiyu  instead  of  ili>.fitt  urn. 
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in  the  garden. — The  intercalation  in  this  place  (ver.  5)  of  the 
remark  concerning  Judas  has  been  variously  explained. 
Luthardt  justly  says :  "  These  words  are  placed  between  the 
saying :  '  It  is  //  and  the  effect  it  produced,  because  they  are 
intended  to  explain  this  effect."  But  how  ?  The  terror  produced 
by  the  declai-ation :  "  It  is  I,"  which  seemed  to  contain  a  threat 
from  heaven,  would  first  of  all  be  felt  by  the  perfidious  disciple, 
and  communicated  by  him  to  those  who  surrounded  and  fol- 
lowed him. — St.  John  has  been  accused  of  personal  hatred  to 
Judas,  yet  it  is  he  alone  among  the  evangelists  who  does  not 
mention  the  kiss ! — The  same  moral  ascendancy  to  which  the 
buyers  and  sellers  in  the  temple  yielded,  caused  the  troop  to 
draw  back,  and  this  sudden  backward  movement  on  the  part 
of  those  who  went  first,  caused  the  fall  of  a  certain  number 
among  those  who  were  following.  The  purpose  of  Jesus  in 
this  imposing  display  of  His  miraculous  power  is  still  the 
same ;  what  follows  shows  that  He  desired  to  save  the  disciples 
from  being  apprehended. — In  a  milder  tone,  which  summoned 
the  officers  to  approach  again,  Jesus  questioned  them  a  second - 
time.  Their  reply  again  showed  that  it  was  Himself  alone 
whom  they  were  sent  to  arrest ;  whereupon,  ver.  8,  He  drew 
the  conclusion  at  which  He  was  aiming  from  the  first,  and, 
while  giving  Himself  up  as  a  prisoner,  stipulated  for  the  liberty 
of  His  disciples,  thus  fulfilling  the  beautiful  image  he  had 
used,  X.  12  :  "The  shepherd  seeth  the  wolf  coming,  and  fleeth 
not,  because  he  careth  for  the  sheep."  It  was  not  only  for 
the  safety,  but  for  the  salvation  of  His  disciples,  as  St.  John 
truly  felt,  that  Jesus  was  at  this  time  solicitous,  a  fact  which 
accounts  for  the  remark  in  ver.  9.  The  example  of  Peter,  the 
most  courageous  among  them,  shows  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  the  weakest  if  they  had  been  at  that  moment  called 
upon  to  share  the  fate  of  their  Master.  Jesus,  who  had  before 
said :  "  /  have  watched  over  those  whom  TJwu  hast  given  me,  and 
none  of  them  is  lost"  (xvii.  12),  was  to  realize  all  that  was 
included  in  this  saying,  which  bore  upon  the  whole  of  His 
work  on  earth.  This  quotation  is  instructive.  No  one  can 
suppose  that  St.  John  was  ignorant  of  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  this  saying  of  our  Lord ;  and  yet  he  here  applied  it  to  a 
material  fact,  which  only  indirectly  contributed  to  the  salvation 
of  the  disciples. 
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Vv.  10,  11:  Peter's  attempt  at  defence. — "  Then  Simon 
Peter  having  a  sword  drew  it,  and  smote  the  high  priest's 
servant,  and  cut  off  his  right  ear}  The  servant's  nume  was 
Malchus.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  Peter,  Put  thy  ^  sword  into  the 
sheath  again :  the  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me  to  drink, 
shall  I  not  drink  it  ? " — Was  not  St.  John  alluding  to  the 
natural  character  of  Peter,  by  here  giving  him  the  name  of 
Simon  ?  Comp.  xxi.  15-17. — Luke,  xxii  38,  shows  that  the 
apostles  had  in  fact  brought  arms  with  them. — Why,  it  may 
be  asked,  did  St.  John  repeat  this  fact  already  related  by  the 
Synoptists  ?  He  desired  to  restore  to  it  that  precision  which 
it  had  lost  by  oral  tradition :  the  name  of  Peter  had  been 
omitted,  very  probably  on  purpose  (see  on  xi.  2),  that  of 
Malchus  forgotten. — These  names  are  a  constant  source  of 
embarrassment  to  critics.  Again  is  the  intention  of  humiliat- 
ing Peter  imputed  to  the  writer,  although  the  act  attributed 
to  him  is  wanting  in  neither  faith  nor  courage !  But  as  for 
Malchus  ?  How  can  the  slightest  vestige  of  idealism  be  dis- 
covered in  this  name  ?  Keim  objects :  "  If  these  names  were 
known,  how  could  Mark  and  Luke  have  omitted  them  ? "  But 
because  Mark  and  Luke  were  ignorant  of  them,  was  it  impos- 
sible for  one  better  informed  to  know  them  ?  How  can  we 
beHeve  that  an  earnest  Christian  of  the  second  century,  writing 
at  a  distance  from  Palestine,  either  at  Eome  or  Alexandria,  or 
in  Asia  Minor,  would  have  claimed  a  historical  acquaintance 
with  the  name  of  a  servant  in  the  high  priest's  household  !  (ver. 
26).  Is  such  miserable  charlatanism  compatible  with  the 
character  of  the  author  of  the  discourses  of  the  fourth  Gospel  ? 
The  trifling  detail :  "  the  right  ear,"  found  also  in  Luke,  is, 
according  to  Strauss,  a  legendary  amplification.  To  what  a 
degree  of  childishness  is  not  the  evangelic  narrative  thus 
degraded  ? — The  act  of  Peter,  while  testifying  to  a  strong  faith 
and  to  the  sincerity  of  his  declaration  in  xiii.  37,  none  the 
less  by  its  imprudence  compromised  the  cause  of  Jesus.  Little 
was  wanting  to  its  depriving  Him  of  the  power  of  saying  before 
Pilate  (ver.  36):  "  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  tJicn  woidd 
my  servants  have  fought"     The  answer  of  Jesus  lays  down  for 

'  K  B  C  L  X  Y  It.  Vg.  :  uretpia*  instead  of  •»«»». 

^  Sou,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  B ,  is  ouly  found  in  several  Mud.  and 
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the  Church  its  line  of  conduct  under  persecution,  viz.  that 
passive  resistance  called,  Eev.  xiii.  10,  tlie  patience  of  the  saints. 
— ^The  image  of  a  cup,  used  to  designate  a  lot  to  be  submitted 
to,  recalls  the  similar  expression  in  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  at 
Gethsemane  related  by  the  Synoptists. — St.  Luke  alone  men- 
tions the  miraculous  cure  of  Malchus.  If  this  fact  had  not 
actually  taken  place,  one  cannot  see  why  Peter  should  not  have 
been  indicted  tor  the  act  of  rebellion  which  he  had  committed. 


SECOND  SECTION. 

XVm.  12-XIX.  16. THE  TRIAL  OF  JESUS. 

I.  The  Ecclesiastical  Trial,  xviil  12-27;  II.  The  Civil 
Process,  xvm.  28-xix.  16. 

L  The  Trial  defore  the  Sanhedrim. — xviii.  12-27. 

The  next  portion  contains  an  account  of  an  appearance  of 
Jesus  before  Annas,  the  ex-liigh  priest,  an  account  which  is 
intermingled  with  that  of  the  denial  of  St.  Peter.  This  appear- 
ance is  not  mentioned  by  the  Synoptists,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  relate  a  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  the  house  of 
Caiaphas,  at  which  Jesus  was  condemned  to  death,  which  is 
omitted  by  John.  How,  then,  is  this  relation  between  the  two 
chief  forms  of  the  Gospel  history  to  be  explained  ?  Was  St. 
John  mistaken,  as  some  think,  in  representing  an  appearance  as 
taking  place  before  Annas,  which,  according  to  the  Synoptists, 
took  place  before  Caiaphas  ?  Or  were  the  Synoptists,  as  othei-s 
suppose,  in  error  when  they  made  the  house  of  Caiaphas  the 
scene  of  an  event  which  really  happened  in  that  of  Annas  ? 

We  would  first  of  all  remark,  that  when  St.  John  says, 
vet  13,  that  the  band  led  Him  away  to  Annas,  he  adds, 
TrpcaTov,  firstly,  thus  letting  it  be  clearly  understood  that  this 
appearance  before  Annas  was  followed  by  a  second  appearance. 
This  could  not  have  been  that  before  Pilate.  For  we  are 
positively  told  at  ver.  24,  that  "  Annas  then  sent  Him  bound 
to  Caiaphas  the  high  priest;"  and  at  ver.  28,  that  "they  led 
Jesus  from  (the  house  of)  Caiaphas  to  the  prsetorium."    Could 
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St.  John  more  plainly  indicate  that  a  meeting  had  taken  place 
in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  even  though  he  omitted  giving  an 
account  of  it  ?  Besides,  the  appearance  of  Jesus  hefore  Pilate 
necessarily  supposes  that  sentence  of  death  had  been  previously 
pronounced  against  Him  by  the  Sanhedrim,  the  question  being 
to  obtain  from  the  governor,  the  confirmation  and  execution 
of  this  sentence  (ver.  31,  xix.  7,  11,  16),  Now  nothing 
approaching  a  condemnation  took  place  in  the  meeting  at  the 
house  of  Annas  described  by  St.  John.  It  was  merely  a 
simple  preliminary  inquiry,  and  followed  by  no  kind  of  sen- 
tence. The  narrative  of  St.  John,  then,  implies  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim,  as  the  high  court  of  justice,  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  accused,  and  consequently  that  meeting 
described  by  the  Synoptists.  If  it  is  asked,  what  then  was  in 
this  case  the  purpose  of  the  appearance  before  Annas,  we 
reply  that  not  only  might  it  serve  to  obtain  from  the  mouth 
of  Jesus  some  compromising  words  of  a  nature  to  procure  His 
condemnation,  for  the  lack  of  such  was  a  matter  of  embarrass- 
ment, but  that  juridical  usage  absolutely  required  it.  It  is 
known  that  a  capital  sentence  could  not  be  pronounced  by  the 
Sanhedrim  till  the  day  which  followed  the  appearance  of  the 
accused.^  In  the  present  case,  this  form  could  not  be  com- 
pletely observed,  because  it  had  been  decided  to  shorten  the. 
time.  Still,  to  save  appearances  as  much  as  possible,  a  sem- 
blance of  a  first  preliminary  meeting,  followed  by  a  second  at 
which  judgment  should  be  given,  was  at  least  to  be  presented. 
The  Synoptists  have,  in  conformity  with  the  nature  of  oral 
tradition,  preserved  only  the  remembrance  of  the  meeting, 
which  made  a  historical  mark ;  St.  John,  as  he  usually  does, 
has  repaired  the  synoptic  omission  by  relating  the  preliminary 
meeting,  but  has  omitted  the  solemn  sitting  of  the  Sanhedrim 
as  already  sufficiently  known.  In  fact,  however  impossible  it 
is  to  deny  that  Jesus  was  condemned  to  death  in  the  manner 
recounted  by  the  Synoptists,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  equally 
so  not  to  admit  that  this  condemnation  was  preceded  by  an 
inquiry  intended  to  impart  to  it  an  appearance  of  legality,  as 
related  by  St.  John. 

Langen  ^  denies  any  appearance  whatever  of  Jesus  before 

^  Schiirer.  pp.  416  and  417,  d'apris  Scnhedrln,  iv.  1,  v.  5. 
*  Die  letden  Lebensiaye  Jtsu,  1864. 
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Annas,  and  insists  that  the  scene  recounted  by  St.  John  in  vv. 
20-23  formed  part  of  the  meeting  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas. 
He  says  that  St.  John,  having  omitted  to  state  that  Jesus  had 
been  led  immediately  from  the  house  of  Annas  to  that  of 
Caiaphas,  repaired  this  omission  at  ver.  24,  where  we  must 
naturally  translate  the  aorist  by  the  pluperfect :  "  Now  Annas 
liad  sent  Him  .  .  ."  Langen  admits  that  if  this  translation  is 
impossible,  his  opinion  is  untenable.  We  defer  this  considera- 
tion till  ver.  24. — M.  Lutteroth  settles  matters  in  nearly  the 
same  manner,^  solving  the  difficulty  of  ver.  24,  however,  by 
an  expedient  of  another  kind  (see  on  this  verse). — Beyschlag 
admits  but  one  meeting  at  night  taking  place  at  the  house  of 
Annas,  as  described  by  St.  John ;  then  one  in  the  morning 
assumed  by  St.  John,  and  rightly  placed  and  described  by  St. 
Luke  in  ch.  xxii.  54,  66-71.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  he 
says,  also  mention  this  latter  (Matt,  xxvii.  1 ;  Mark  xv.  1) ; 
but  they  have  confounded  the  night  meeting  with  that  morn- 
ing meeting  when  the  appearance  at  the  house  of  Caiaphas 
took  place  and  Jesus  was  condemned  by  the  Sanhedrim,  an 
error  which  would  make  the  morning  meeting  in  their  narra- 
tives utterly  useless.  We  shall,  I  believe,  see  Beyschlag's 
m^take  upon  this  latter  point  (see  on  xviii.  28);  and  with 
iuis  mistake  his  entire  hypothesis  is  overthrown. 

Baur  and  Strauss  see  in  the  appearance  before  Annas  only 
an  invention  of  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  for  the 
purpose  of  augmenting  the  guilt  of  the  Jews  by  making  the 
condemnation  of  Jesus  to  be  pronounced  not  only  by  onCy  but 
by  two  of  their  high  priests.  But  (1)  St.  John  does  not  put 
any  sentence  of  condemnation  into  the  mouth  of  Annas ; 
(2)  he  keeps  a  profound  silence  concerning  that  pronounced 
by  Caiaphas ! — Hilgenfeld  thinks  that  the  author,  in  his  nar- 
rative, does  but  just  glance  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
because  the  Jewish  Mcssiaship  of  Jesus  was  too  strongly  dwelt 
upon  in  it  for  his  anti-Judaic  feeling. — But  with  the  licence 
with  respect  to  history  which,  according  to  these  critics,  he 
allowed  himself,  nothing  could  have  been  easier  for  him  than 
to  modify  the  narrative  of  this  scene  by  making,  e.g.,  the  sen- 
tence of  Jesus  turn  solely  on  His  assertion  of  His  dignity  as 

^  "Annas  was  informed  in  passing  of  the  success  of  the  apprehension,"  Essai 
d'intei-jLiritcUion  dts  derniires  parties  de  VEv.  de  St.  Maithieu,  1876. 
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Son  of  God.  Besides,  if  the  idea  of  the  Messianic  oiBce  were 
so  repugnant  to  St,  John,  why  did  he  so  expressly  recall  it 
side  by  side  with  his  quality  of  Son  of  God  in  the  summary 
of  the  Gospel  with  which  this  book  concludes  ?  (xx.  31). — 
Keim  grows  quite  warm  on  the  subject,  and  exclaims :  "  Who 
can  be  blind  enough  to  seek  for  truth  in  a  narrative  which, 
after  introducing  the  inquiry  before  Annas  as  a  fact  of  a 
decisive  nature,  ignores  in  the  most  unpardonable  manner 
that  before  Caiaphas!"  (pp.  322,  323).  But  the  meeting  in 
the  house  of  Annas  had,  according  to  St.  John  himself, 
nothing  decisive  about  it.  Its  juridical  result,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  who  expected  to  derive 
therefrom  some  complaint  against  Him,  to  be  brought  before 
the  great  judicial  meeting  about  to  be  held,  was  nil.  Besides, 
this  latter  meeting  is,  as  we  have  seen,  by  no  means  ignored. 
For  St.  John,  while  omitting  its  narration,  most  correctly 
assigns  it  its  place  (ver.  24),  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  scene  in  Gethsemane  (xviii.  1). 
— Keuss,  in  his  lately  published  work,^  thus  expresses  him- 
self: "  John  says  nothing,  and  we  may  add,  without  deceiving 
ourselves,  knows  nothing,  of  the  official  inquiry  and  the  trial 
before  the  court,  because  all  this  took  place  with  closed  doors." 
We  have  shown  that  St.  John  knew  all,  and  that  he  makes  any 
one  who  will  read  him  carefully,  clearly  understand  what  it 
does  not  suit  his  purpose  expressly  to  relate.  Eenan  is  un- 
sparing in  his  admiration  of  this  part  of  St.  John's  narrative. 
"  Our  author  alone,"  he  says,  "  makes  Jesus  appear  before 
Annas,  the  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas.  Josephus  confirms  the 
correctness  of  this  account.  .  .  .  This  circumstance,  of  which 
the  two  first  Gospels  afford  not  a  notion,  is  a  beam  of  light. 
How  should  a  sectary  writing  in  Asia  Minor  or  Egypt  have 
known  of  it  ?  .  .  .  It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  historical  value 
of  our  Gospel"  (pp.  522  and  407), 

1st.  Jesus  led  before  Annas. 

Vv.  12—14.  "  Then  the  land  and  the  tribune  and  the  officers 
of  the  Jews  took  Jesus,  and  hound  Him,  and  led  Him  away  * 
first  to  Annas ;  for  he  was  father-in-law  to  CaiapJias,  who  was 

■  Histoire  ivangelique,  1876,  p.  663. 

•  N  B  D,  6  Mnu.  have  tiyay,)i  instead  of  «(r«y«y«v.— K  B  C  D  X  A  It'"''  omit 
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high  priest  that  year}  Caiaphas  was  he  who  had  given  counsel 
to  the  Jews  that  it  was  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  ^  for 
the  peopled — The  word  irpwrov,  first,  contains  a  tacit  confir- 
mation of  the  synoptic  account,  according  to  which  Jesus  was 
led  directly  to  Caiaphas;  comp  a  similar  remark,  iii.  24. — 
Annas  had  himself  been  high  priest  in  the  years  6-15  of  our 
era,  that  is,  about  fifteen  years  before.  We  see  from  Josephus 
that  he  was  the  influential  man  of  the  times.  St.  John,  how- 
ever, gives  us  to  understand  that  the  true  reason  for  which 
Jesus  was  at  that  time  led  before  him,  was  rather  his  relation- 
ship to  Caiaphas  the  high  priest.  In  virtue  of  this  relation- 
ship, these  two  individuals  were,  so  to  speak,  regarded  as  one. 
Comp.  the  expression  in  Luke  iii.  2. — On  vv.  13,  14,  comp. 
XL  50,  51.  St.  John  would  give  us  to  understand  by  the 
remark  in  ver.  14  what  kind  of  justice  Jesus  had  to  expect 
from  such  a  judge. 

2d.  The  first  denial. 

Vv.  15-18.  "  And  Simon  Peter  followed  Jesus,  and  so  did 
another  disciple;^  and  that  disciple  was  known  unto  the  high 
priest,*  and  went  in  with  Jesus  into  tJie  court  of  tJie  high  priest. 
But  Peter  stood  at  t/ie  door  without.  Then  went  out  that  other 
disciple  and  spake  to  her  that  kept  the  door,  and  brought  in  * 
Peter.  Then  said  the  darasel  who  kept  the  door  to  Peter,  Art 
thou  not  also  one  of  this  man's  disciples  ?  Peter  answers,  I  am 
not.  Now  the  servants  and  the  officers  were  standing  there,  having 
made  a  Irazier,  because  it  was  cold :  and  they  were  warming 
themselves :  and  Peter  ^  was  standing  among  them  and  warming 
himself" — While  the  Synoptists  relate  consecutively  the  three 
denials  of  Peter,  probably  because  they  were,  in  the  oral 
tradition  of  the  Gospel,  grouped  in  a  single  and  separate  nar- 
rative, forming  one  of  the  dirofMovevfiaTa  or  traditional  sub- 
jects, John  separates  them  in  the  course  of  his  history,  passing 


*  Cod.  225  adds  after  Tfurtt  :   €*«•£»•«/>  J»  ««»  ai/rsv  «  Ayva;  Si$(^f>«»  VfOi  Kaiaifat 

T01  ufxi'-p'-m.     Syi'P  adds  the  same  words  in  the  margin.   Cyril  reads  after  fxu»«t/ : 

cfXtrrnXai  Si  aursv  SsJs^svof  Vfos  Kaiaifccr  t«»  ap^iipta  (comp.  Ver.  24). 

"SBCLX,  13  Mnn.  several  Vss.  have  ava6a.yu*  instead  of  aroUtr^ai. 
3  N  A  B,  5  Mnn.  and  probably  It  Vg.  Syr.  Cop.  Sah.,  omit «  before  «x?.t,- 
("  an  other  disciple "). 

*  B  C  L  X  read  »  yv.  nu  ecfx-  *  S  :  tivvnyKt  instead  of  ti<rnya,y%K 

«  N  B  C  L  X,  some  Mun.  ItP'erii".  Vg.  Syr.  Cop.  read  »«  before  »  nsT/wtC'and 
Peter  also  "). 
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alternately  from  Peter  to  Jesus  and  from  Jesus  to  Peter. 
This  less  disjointed  narrative  certainly  reproduces  the  real 
course  of  events,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  Gospel  which 
more  plainly  discloses  in  its  author  the  witness  of  the  facts. 
"  The  same  superiority,"  rightly  exclaims  Eenan,  "  in  the 
history  of  the  denials  of  Peter !  All  is  more  circumstantial 
and  better  explained." 

The  art.  o,  the,  omitted  by  the  Alex,  'before  the  words  aX\o<i 
fiadr)T^<;,  other  disciple,  ver,  1 5,  must  undoubtedly  be  rejected. 
This  omission  is  confirmed  by  ancient  versions  and  by  the 
context.  Por  nothing  in  what  precedes  justifies  the  use  of 
the  definite  article.  We  must  then  translate :  "  another 
disciple."  Who,  then,  is  it  whom  St.  John  thus  designates  ? 
Himself?  Such  is  the  most  usual  answer.  But  the  peri- 
phrasis used  by  St.  John  to  designate  himself,  while  main- 
taining his  anonymous  position,  is :  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved"  (xiii.  23,  xix.  26).  I  endeavoured  in  my  first  edition 
to  justify  the  absence  of  this  expression,  in  the  present  case, 
by  saying  "  that  it  was  not  the  moment  for  using  it "  after 
the  disciples  had  just  forsaken  their  Master,  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, conceal  from  myseK  that  this  explanation  is  somewhat 
subtile.  Why  should  not  John  designate  by  this  phrase  some 
other  disciple,  his  brother  James,  for  instance,  whom  ho 
nowhere  names  in  this  Gospel  any  more  than  his  mother? 
We  do  not  know  what  were  the  relations  which  Zebedee  and 
his  sons  might  have  with  the  household  of  the  high  priest. 
Perhaps  the  very  calling  of  Zebedee  might  have  given  rise  to 
them.  Thanks  to  this  relation,  this  disciple  was  allowed  to 
enter  with  the  band  into  the  high  priest's  palace,  and  soon 
obtained  admission  for  Peter  also,  who  had  undoubtedly 
claimed  his  good  offices. 

But  of  what  high  priest  is  St.  John  speaking  when  he  says, 
ver.  15:"  i?ito  the  court  of  the  high  priest "  {avXij,  more  pro- 
bably here  the  inner  court  than  the  palace  itself)  ?  On  the 
one  hand,  after  it  has  been  said  :  "  They  led  Him  away  to 
Annas"  it  seems  impossible  to  think  of  any  other  house  than 
that  of  this  individual  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  title  of 
apx^epev^,  high  priest,  is  not  given  to  Annas  either  in  this 
chapter  or  in  any  other  part  of  this  book.  Undoubtedly,  as 
Schiirer  has  well  proved,  this  term  might  designate,  besides 
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the  higli  priest  in  office,  all  those  who  had  previously  filled 
this  position,  and  even  all  the  members  of  those  few  privileged 
families  from  whom  the  high-priesthood  was  generally  re- 
cruited. For  this  reason  it  is  that  high  priests  are  spoken 
of,  and  that  Annas  himself,  though  long  since  out  of  office,  is 
called  dp')(i,epev'i  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (iv.  6).  Only 
this  is  never  done  in  this  Gospel ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  believe  that  St.  John,  after  opposing  the  high  priest  Caiaphas 
to  his  father-in-lmo  Annas,  as  he  does  in  ver,  13,  should  some 
few  lines  later  have  designated  the  latter  by  the  title  of  high 
priest,  without  a  word  of  explanation  to  his  readers.  If,  then, 
it  is  the  house  of  Caiaphas  which  is  spoken  of,  we  must 
conclude  that,  since  acquaintance  with  the  high  priest  Caiaphas 
and  the  members  of  his  household  opens  the  abode  of  Annas 
to  the  disciple,  these  two  individuals  must  at  this  time  have 
inhabited  one  and  the  same  palace.  The  close  connection  by 
which  they  were  united  would  explain  this  circumstance,  and 
it  was  perhaps  for  this  very  reason  that  St.  John  mentioned 
this  fact.  Meyer,  then,  is  certainly  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
text  furnishes  not  the  slightest  indication  in  favour  of  this 
opinion,  to  which,  on  the  contrary,  it  directly  leads. 

The  Hebrews  very  generally  employed  female  doorkeepers 
(see  Josephus,  Antiq.  vii.  2.  1  ;  Acts  xii.  13 ;  2  Sam.  iv.  6  in 
the  LXX.). — ^The  Kai,  also  ("  Art  thou  not  also  "),  shows  that  she 
well  knew  the  anonymous  disciple  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus. 
— The  three  denials  of  Peter  have,  as  Luthardt  observes,  three 
distinct  historical  points  of  departure,  which  are  in  some  sort 
distributed  among  the  evangelists:  1st,  the  introduction  of 
Peter  into  the  court  by  a  friend  known  to  be  a  disciple  of 
Jesus ;  2d,  the  recognition  of  Peter  by  those  who  had  seen 
him  at  the  time  of  his  Master's  arrest;  3d,  his  Galilean 
dialect.  But  to  these  external  circumstances,  which  called 
forth  his  trial,  was  added  an  internal  one,  which  facilitated  his 
fall, — viz.,  the  remembrance  of  the  blow  which  he  had  dealt, 
and  which  exposed  him  more  than  all  the  rest  to  be  involved 
in  the  condenmation  of  Jesus.  Fear  thus  allied  itself  to  pre- 
sumption, and  the  warning  given  him  by  Jesus  :  "  The  spirit 
indeed  is  willing,  hut  thefiesh  is  lueak"  was  verified. 

The  hoiikoL,  servants,  ver.  18,  designate  the  private  domestics 
of  the  priestly  palace ;  the  {nrrjpirac,  ojlcers,  are  the  official 
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servants  of  the  Sanhedrim  charged  with  the  guardianship  of 
the  temple. — The  last  words  of  ver.  18:"  Peter  was  standing 
with  them  and  wanning  himself"  are  literally  repeated  at  ver. 
25,  where  they  are  placed  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  approach- 
ing resumption  of  the  account  of  Peter's  denials.  The  verbs 
in  the  imperfect  are  graphic,  and  signify  that  the  situation 
described  remains  during  the  investigation  about  to  be  described. 

3d.  Appearance  at  the  house  of  Annas. 

Vv.  19—21.  '^  The  high  priest  then  ashed  Jesus  of  His  dis- 
ciples, and  of  His  doctrine.  Jesus  answered  him,  I  spahe  ^ 
openly  to  the  world ;  I  eoer  taught  in  open  synagogue^  and  in 
the  temple,  whither  all^  tJie  Jews  resort ;  and  in  secret  have  I 
said  nothing.  Why  asJcest  *  thou  me  ?  ask  them  which  heard 
me,  what  I  have  said  unto  them :  behold,  they  know  what  I 
said." — Though  this  semblance  of  inquiry  took  place  at  the 
house  of  Annas,  it  was  not  he,  as  is  generally  thought,  but 
Caiaphas,  who  directed  the  examination.  The  title  of  high  priest 
which  is  given  him  in  ver.  13,  and  again  in  ver.  24,  immedi- 
ately after,  admits  no  other  interpretation.  This  sitting  was 
not  entirely  private,  as  is  often  said.  It  had  its  necessary 
place  in  the  trial,  and  the  term  officer  in  ver.  22  supposes  its 
official  character.  The  duty  of  presiding  over  it  therefore 
devolved  on  the  high  priest  as  such.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  Annas  acted  here  as  Ab-heth-din  (chief  of  the  court  of 
justice).  But  this  dignity  belonged  to  the  high  priest  himself 
(Schiirer,  p.  413).  Keim  rightly  says  (assuredly  not  in  the 
interest  of  John's  narrative) :  "  If  Caiaphas  was  really  the 
acting  high  priest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  soul  of  the  move- 
ment directed  against  Jesus,  it  was  for  him,  and  not  for  his 
father-in-law,  to  take  knowledge  of  the  matter  and  report  to 
the  Sanhedrim"  (iii.  p.  322).  What  meaning  otherwise  could 
attach  to  the  description  of  Caiaphas  in  ver.  13?  And  when, 
at  ver.  2  2,  the  officer  says  to  Jesus :  "Answerest  thou  the  high 
priest  so  ?  "  can  we  think  of  another  than  the  acting  high  priest, 
the  same  who  alone  bears  the  title  all  through  the  chapter  ? 

'  KABCLXYa:  XtXctXtixa  instead  of  iXaXfita. 

'  T.  R.  reads  tk  before  <ru*ayuyn  solely  with  A  and  some  Jinn. 

•  T.   R.   with  only  some  Mnn.  :  xatToiti;  r  with  10  Mjj.  (Y  r  A  A,  etc.) : 
travTari  ;  K  A  B  C  L  X  H  :   ^avnt. 

*  T.  R.  with  Byz.  :  ixi^airsf  and  t^tpuTti9»t ;  Alex.  :  iftirat  and  ifmvnm. 
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Ver,  24  does  not  contradict  this  interpretation.  The  only- 
change  referred  to  there  is  one  of  locality. — The  question  put 
to  Jesus  was  intended  to  extort  from  Him  some  answer  fitted 
to  be  the  ground  of  His  condemnation.  For  embarrassment 
was  felt  as  to  the  course  to  be  followed  in  this  matter,  as  is 
proved  by  the  recourse  had  to  false  witnesses. — What  is  asked 
of  Jesus  is  not  the  names  of  His  disciples,  as  if  a  list  of  His 
accomplices  was  wanted ;  it  is  information  about  the  number 
of  His  partisans,  and  the  principles  which  serve  as  their  watch- 
word.— Jesus,  knowing  that  all  they  seek  is  to  drag  from  Him 
some  utterance  which  they  may  turn  to  His  disadvantage, 
simply  appeals  to  the  publicity  of  His  teaching.  He  is  not 
the  chief  of  a  secret  society,  nor  the  propagator  of  principles 
which  fear  the  light  of  day. — ^Svvaycoy-p,  without  article :  in 
syTiagogal  assemUy ;  the  word  lepov,  temple,  has  the  article, 
because  this  edifice  stands  alone.  When  Jesus  taught  His 
disciples  in  private,  it  was  not  to  tell  them  anything  different 
from  what  He  declared  in  public. — The  testimony  of  the 
ancient  Vss.  decides  in  favour  of  the  Alex,  reading :  "  all 
the  Jews  ; "  not :  "  the  Jews  everywhere  or  always." 

Vv.  22,  23.  "  Wlien  He  had  thus  spoken,  one  of  the  officers 
which  stood  "by  stitch  Jesus  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  saying, 
Answer  est  thou  the  high  priest  so  ?  Jesiis  answered  him,  If  I 
have  spoken  evil,  hear  witness  of  the  evil ;  tut  if  well,  why  smitest 
thou  me  ?  " — The  answer  of  Jesus  certainly  contained  a  tacit 
rebuke.  An  officer,  who  wished  to  pay  court  to  his  master, 
takes  occasion  to  remind  Jesus  of  the  respect  due. — 'PaTria-fia 
signifies  strictly :  a  blow  with  a  rod.  No  doubt  in  Matt.  v. 
3  9  the  verb  pairi^eiv  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  huffeting.  But  here 
the  strict  meaning  seems  preferable,  because  of  the  term  8epetv, 
to  flay,  ver.  2  3. — Maprvprjcrov :  "  prove  by  lawful  witness- 
bearing." — Jesus  does  not  here  literally  fulfil  His  own  precept 
(Matt.  V.  39).  His  own  innocence  demanded  this  answer,  so 
fuU  of  gentleness  and  dignity. 

Ver.  24.  "  Therefore^  Annas  sent  Him  hound  unto  Caiaphas 
the  high  priest." — This  verse  has  always  jjerplexed  those  who 
held  that  the  previous  sitting  was  that  which  took  place  at 
the  house  of  Caiaphas,  and  which  is  related  by  the  Synoptics. 

>  T.  R.,  with  B  C  L  X  A It»"S  some  Mnn.,  reads:  »i/v  {therefore);  N  Syv^\  some 
Mnn.:  h  {then) ;  r,  with  13  Mjj.  (A,  etc.),  omits  every  jiarticle. 
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This  is  what  has  led  to  the  transposition  of  this  verse  in  some 
documents  after  ver.  1 3  (see  the  critical  note  on  this  verse) ;  it 
has  also  led  several  critics,  such  as  Calvin,  Liicke,  Tholuck, 
de  Wette,  Langen,  to  take  airea-TetXev  in  the  sense  of  the 
pluperfect,  Tiad  sent.  And  as  the  particle  ovv,  therefore,  did 
not  suit  this  explanation,  they  have  been  led  thereby  either  to 
reject  this  particle  or  to  transform  it  into  hk :  "  Now  Annas 
had  sent  .  .  ."  But  the  most  probable  text  is  certainly  tliere- 
fore;  and  this  particle  evidently  makes  the  following  sending 
the  consegiLence  of  all  that  has  just  been  related,  and  especially 
of  the  appearance  at  the  house  of  Annas.  The  evangelist's 
object  in  inserting  this  notice  here,  is  to  indicate  that  this 
appearance  must  be  distinguished  from  that  which  took  place 
later  at  the  house  of  Caiaphas  before  the  Sanhedrim,  -and  to 
assign  its  place  to  this  well-known  sitting  which  he  does  not 
relate.  M.  Lutteroth  gives  this  verse  a  sentimental  cast : 
"  Now  this  Jesus,  thus  struck  by  the  officer,  stood  with  His 
hands  bound,  as  Annas  had  \jpreviously'\  sent  Him  to  Caiaphas  !  " 
Bui  this  meaning  does  not  harmonize  with  the  uniform  sim- 
plicity of  the  apostolic  narrative.  Besides,  also,  it  supposes 
the  meaning  of  the  pluperfect  given  to  the  Aor.,  without  any 
valid  reason  (see  Meyer). — Jesus  had  no  doubt  been  unbound 
during  His  examination  ;  this  scene  over,  Annas  had  Him 
bound  anew  to  send  Him  to  Caiaphas.  Probably  He  was 
unbound  a  second  time  during  the  sitting  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  thus  is  explained  why.  Matt.  xxviL  2  and  Mark  xv.  1, 
He  is  bound  anew  when  He  is  led  away  to  Pilate. — "  Unto 
Caiaphas  "  here  signifies :  "  to  the  palace  of  Caiaphas ; "  there 
were  the  official  apartments  and  a  haU  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  This  body  had  been  called  together  in  the  interval. 
The  members  were  at  Jerusalem  for  the  feast. 

4th.  Second  and  third  denial. 

Vv.  25-27.  "  And  Simon  Feter  stood  and  warmed  himself. 
They  said  therefore  unto  him,  Art  not  tJwu  also  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples ?  He  denied  it,  and  said,  I  am  not.  One  of  the  servants 
of  the  high  priest,  being  his  kinsman  whose  ear  Peter  cut  off, 
saith.  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  with  him  ?  Peter  then 
denied  again:  and  immediately  the  cock  crew." — Till  now, 
according  to  John,  all  has  passed  at  the  house  of  Annas ;  and 
it  was  consequently  in  the  court  of  his  palace  that  the  tire  was 
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lighted  beside  which  Peter  denies  Jesus.  According  to  the 
Synoptics,  who  do  not  mention  the  appearing  before  Annas, 
the  three  denials  took  place  at  the  house  of  Caiaphas.  We 
have  already  stated  the  reasons  which  in  our  view  support  the 
supposition  by  which  this  contradiction  is  resolved,  viz.  that 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  inhabited  the  same  sacerdotal  palace. 
This  opinion  is  in  keeping  with  oriental  usage,  according  to 
which  palaces  are  not  only  inhabited  by  the  reigning  prince, 
but  also  by  all  the  members  of  his  family.  The  marked  con- 
nection of  the  first  words  of  this  verse  with  the  last  of  ver.  1 8 
shows  that  the  second  and  third  denials  took  place  during  the 
examination,  vv.  20-23.  The  sending  of  Jesus  to  Caiaphas, 
therefore,  followed  immediately  on  this  last  denial  And  so 
may  be  explained  the  look  which  Jesus  cast  on  Peter,  accord- 
ing to  Luke  (xxii.  61).  Jesus  was  passing  through  the  court 
which  He  had  to  cross  to  get  from  the  apartments  of  Annas 
to. those  of  Caiaphas.  At  that  moment  He  heard  the  cock 
crow ;  and  it  was  then  that  His  look  met  that  of  Peter.  The 
epithet  BeBe/ievov,  hound,  serves  to  explain  better  the  impres- 
sion produced  on  the  faithless  disciple  by  seeing  his  Master  in 
this  condition. 

The  subject  of  eiTrop,  they  said  (ver.  25),  is  indeterminate. 
According  to  Matthew,  it  is  a  maid-servant  who  sees  Peter 
approaching  the  gate  to  escape  from  the  court  to  the  front  of 
the  house.  According  to  Mark,  it  is  the  same  servant  who 
had  abeady  given  him  trouble,  and  who  denounces  him  to  the 
servants  gathered  round  the  fire.  In  Luke,  it  is  vaguely  a 
eTe/309,  another  person.  It  is  probable  that  the  porteress  spoke 
of  Peter  to  one  of  her  companions,  who  denounced  him  to  the 
assembled  servants.  Prom  this  group  there  rose  instantly  the 
question  addressed  to  Peter.— After  the  second  denial,  Peter 
seems  to  have  played  the  bravado,  and  to  have  set  himself  to 
speak  more  freely  with  the  persons  present.  His  GalUeau 
accent  was  soon  remarked,  and  drew  attention  more  particu- 
larly from  a  kinsman  of  Malchus,  which  occasioned  the  third 
denial  John  does  not  speak  of  Peter's  imprecations  which 
are  related  by  Matthew.  If,  therefore,  any  one  was  animated 
with  ill-feeling  to  Peter,  it  was  not  the  author  of  our  narrative, 
as  is  alleged,  but  rather  the  first  evangelist. 

This  whole  narrative  would  suffice  to  prove:  1st,  how  close 
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is  the  relation  which  is  sustained  by  this  Gospel  to  the  previous 
Gospels ;  2d,  with  how  much  less  life  and  ease  the  facts  were 
related  by  oral  tradition  than  they  have  been  by  the  pen  of 
the  eye-witness.  The  latter  alone  has  reproduced  the  minutest 
links  of  the  history ;  and  M.  Eenan  is  not  without  reason  in 
speaking  of  "  its  imdulating  features  and  lifelike  points." 

II.  The  Trial  before  Pilate. — xviii.  28-xix.  16. 

Had  the  Eomans,  when  they  converted  Judea  into  a  pro- 
vince of  the  empire,  taken  away  from  the  Jews  the  right  of 
capital  punishment  ?  Our  narrative  says  so  positively,  putting 
into  their  own  mouths  the  words  (ver.  31):  "  It  is  not  lawful 
for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death!'  To  this  have  been  objected 
the  execution  of  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  5  7  et  seq.,  and  the  permis- 
sion granted  by  Titus  to  the  Jews  to  put  foreigners  and  even 
Eomans  to  death  who  passed  beyond  the  enclosure  of  the 
temple  court  (Josephus,  Antiq.  vi.  2.  4).  But  the  former  is 
an  act  of  extra-legal  popular  fury,  and  the  permission  given 
by  Titus  is  expressly  an  exceptional  case.  According  to  the 
Talmud  as  well  as  John,  the  right  of  inflicting  capital  punish- 
ment did  not  now  belong  to  the  Sanhedrim.  In  the  times 
which  had  followed  the  conquest,  the  governors  had  probably 
made  use  of  concessions  to  the  conquered  people.  But  not 
long  before  this,  perhaps  since  the  governorship  of  the  despotic 
Pilate,  the  Jews  had  been  reduced  to  the  common  provincial 
law  :  the  jus  gladii  had  been  withdrawn  from  them.  "  Forty 
years  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple,"  says  the  Talmud, 
"  capital  sentences  were  taken  away  from  Israel."^  It  was, 
therefore,  about  the  year  30  of  our  era,  the  year  of  Jesus' 
death.  Hence  the  reason  why  the  rulers  were  obliged  to  lead 
Jesus  before  Pilate,  and  to  ask  this  Gentile  magistrate  to  ratify 
and  execute  the  sentence  which  they  had  just  pronounced. — 
When  we  examine  carefully  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  at  this 
hearing,  we  discover  in  it  a  maturely-concerted  and  skilfully- 
followed  plan.  This  circumstance  proves,  indeed,  that  after 
the  judgment  pronounced  on  Jesus  at  the  house  of  Caiaphas, 
there  must  have  been  a  new  sitting,  at  which  it  was  agreed 

'  Sanluilr.,  fol.  24.  2  :  Qiiadraginla  annU  ante  vastatum  templum  abkUa  sunt 
judicia  capitalia  ab  laraele. 
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what  course  should  be  followed  to  get  the  sentence  of  death 
ratified  by  the  procurator.^  Moreover,  the  sentence,  having 
been  pronounced  over  night,  required  to  be  legally  confirmed 
at  a  regular  diet.'  Finally,  the  Sanhedrim,  wishing  to  conduct 
Jesus  in  a  body  to  the  governor,  must  have  had  a  meeting- 
place  somewhere.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  morning  sitting, 
which  took  place  very  early,  probably  in  the  famous  hall, 
paved  with  mosaic  (lischkath  haggazith),  situated  at  the  south 
of  the  temple.  Comp.  Matt,  xxvii.  1  ;  Mark  xv.  1.  Luke 
(xxii.  66  et  seq.)  has  also  preserved  to  us  the  account  of  it, 
perhaps  mixing  with  it  some  details  borrowed  from  the  night 
sitting,  which  he  passes  over  in  silence.  In  any  case,  the 
examination  and  judgment  of  Jesus  must  have  been  summarily 
reproduced  and  ratified  in  this  plenary  (iravre^,  Matt.)  sitting 
of  the  Sanhedrim. 

The  Jews  begin  by  asking  Pilate  to  confirm  their  sentence 
without  examination  (ver.  30).  This  he  refuses.  Such  is  the. 
first  phase:  vv.  28— 32.  They  then  hame  a. political  accusa- 
tion :  He  made  himself  a  king.  Pilate  judges  this  accusation 
unfounded,  after  which  he  makes  two  attempts  to  deliver  Jesus 
with  the  support  of  the  people,  but  without  success.  This  is 
the  second  phase  :  ver.  33-xix.  6.  The  Jews  then  advance 
a  new  charge  of  a  religious  nature :  He  made  himself  the  Son 
of  God.  But,  on  hearing  this  accusation,  Pilate  endeavours  all 
the  more  to  deliver  Jesus.  This  is  the  third  phase :  w.  7-1 2o. 
At  this  moment,  the  Jews,  seeing  their  prey  on  the  point  of 
escaping  from  them,  put  aside  all  shame  and  employ  the  odious 
means  of  personal  threatening  to  bend  the  conscience  of  the 
judge ;  and  in  this  way  they  allow  themselves  to  be  dragged 
into  the  denial  of  their  most  cherished  hope,  that  of  the 
Messiah ;  they  subscribe  themselves  vassals  to  Caesar.  Such 
is  the  fourth  phase:  vv.  12J-16. 

Ver.  28.  "  Then  led  they  Jesus  from  Caiaphas  unto  the  hall 
of  judgmeni  :  and  it  was  early  ;  and  they  themselves  werd  not 

*  Comp.  especially  the  expression  :  iVn  ta>a.7uirai  airtv,  Matt,  xxvii.  1,  that 
is  to  say  :  "to  seek  the  way  is  and  means  best  fitted  to  secure  from  the  governor 
the  execution  of  Jesus. " 

2  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  in  Matt,  xxvii.  1.  Keim  :  "The  day  sitting  was 
required  in  point  of  legality  to  complete  the  night  one.  For  the  sittings  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  especially  in  a  case  of  capital  piinishmeut,  required  to  be  held 
duiing  the  day  and  in  the  morning,  before  man  has  drunk  or  eaten. " 
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into  the  judgment  hall,  lest  they  should  he  defiled,  that^  they 
might  eat  the  Passover." — The  prcetorium  (judgment  hall)  was, 
properly  speaking,  the  place  where  the  prsetor  sat  at  Eome 
when  he  administered  justice.  This  name  had  been  applied 
to  the  palaces  of  the  Eoman  governors  in  the  provinces.  Most 
critics  hold  that  it  denotes  here  the  palace  of  Herod,  which 
stood  on  the  hill  of  Zion,  in  the  western  part  of  the  upper 
city.  They  quote  the  passage  of  Josephus,  Bellum  jud.  ii. 
1 4.  8,  but  wrongly  ;  for  it  is  said  there  :  "  Florus  at  that  time 
{rore)  dwelt  in  the  royal  palace," — a  clear  proof  that  the 
Eoman  governor  did  not  live  there  ordinarily.  It  is  more 
probable  that  Pilate  occupied  a  palace  belonging  to  the  citadel 
Antonia,  where  the  Eoman  garrison  was  stationed  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  temple.  There,  at  least,  tradition  places 
the  starting-point  of  the  Via  Dolorosa. — TIp(ot  (T.  E.  Trpwtd), 
early  morning,  comprises  the  time  from  three  to  six  o'clock 
(Mark  xiii.  35).  In  general,  the  Eoman  courts  did  not  open 
their  sittings  till  nine  o'clock ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  Pilate  was 
forewarned  the  previous  evening  of  what  was  passing,  and  he 
had  consented  to  receive  the  Jews  at  this  unusual  hour. 

The  scruple  which  prevents  the  Jews  from  entering  the 
governor's  house  brings  us  again  face  to  face  with  the  seem- 
ing contradiction  between  John's  narrative  and  that  of  the 
Synoptics.  If,  as  the  latter  seem  to  say,  the  Jews  had  already 
celebrated  the  Paschal  feast  on  the  previous  evening,  how  are 
we  to  explain  their  fear  that,  defiling  themselves  by  contact 
with  leaven  in  a  Gentile  house,  they  should  not  be  able  to 
eat  the  Passover  that  same  day  ?  The  defenders  of  what  is 
thought  to  be  the  synoptical  view  had  no  other  resource  than 
to  refer  the  expression  eating  the  Passover,  not  to  the  Paschal 
feast  properly  so  called,  but  to  those  sacred  feasts  which  were 
celebrated  daily  during  the  festival,  and  which  consisted  of 
unleavened  bread  and  of  the  flesh  of  the  peace-offerings.  It  is 
in  this  general  sense,  they  say,  that  the  word  Passover  is  taken, 
Deut.  xvi.  2,3:  "  Thou  shall  sacrifice  the  Passover  unto  the  Lord, 
of  the  flock  and  the  herd  .  .  .:  seven  days  shall  thou  eat  unleavened 
hread  therewith"  (the  Passover),  Comp.  the  analogous  expres- 
sion, 2  Chron.  xxx.  2  2  (literally) :  "  And  they  did  cat  the  feast 
(the  sacrifices  of  the  feast)  seven  days,  offering  peace-offerings  and 
'  K  A  B  C  A  reject  the  second  itm, 
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praising  the  Lord ;"  2  Chron.  xxxv.  7-9:  "  And  Josiah  gave 
to  the  people,  of  the  fioch,  lambs  and  kids,  all  for  the  Passover 
offerings,  for  all  that  were  preserd,  to  tlie  number  of  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  three  thousand  bullocks:  these  were  of  the  king^s 
substance.  ..." 

It  is  alleged  further,  that,  accorduig  to  the  Talmud,  the 
defilement  wliich  the  Jews  would  have  contracted  by  entering 
the  praetorium  would  only  have  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  day, 
and  would  not  have  prevented  them  from  eating  the  Paschal 
feast,  which  fell  wholly  on  the  following  day. — But  the 
passages  quoted  do  not  prove  what  they  would  require  to 
prove.  As  in  Deut.  xvi.  5,  6  the  term  Passover  is  applied 
exclusively  to  the  Paschal  lamb,  it  follows  that  the  expression : 
" of  the  herd  and  of  the  flock"  in  ver.  2,  is  not  an  explanatory 
apposition  to  the  word  pisach  (Passover),  but  an  appendix  by 
which  there  are  added  to  the  principal  sacrifice  all  the  secondary 
sacrifices  required  to  complete  it  during  the  course  of  the  holy 
week.  And  in  any  case,  even  if  the  word  Passover  could 
embrace  along  with  the  Paschal  lamb  all  the  other  sacrifices 
of  the  feast,  it  would  not  follow  that  it  could  designate  the 
latter  without  the  former,  as  would  be  the  case  in  the  passage 
of  John. — In  2  Chron.  xxx.  the  name  Passover  is  applied, 
vv.  15,  17,  18,  exclusively  to  the  Paschal  lamb.  Why  does 
the  chronicler  in  ver.  22  substitute  for  this  special  designation 
the  general  expression  the  feast,  except  because  he  now  wished 
to  speak  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  feast,  excepting  the  Paschal 
lamb  ?  Besides,  the  reading :  "  and  they  did  eat  {vajokelou),"  is 
very  doubtful  The  LXX.  had  certainly  read  vajekallou,  "  and 
they  finished;"  for  they  translate  Ka\  avveTeXeaav. — In  the 
third  passage  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  7—9),  the  distinction  between 
lambs  and  kids  intended  to  form  the  Passover,  and  the  bullocks 
consecrated  to  the  other  sacrifices  and  feasts,  is  obvious  at  a 
glance. — But  even  supposing  that  in  some  passage  of  the 
0.  T.  the  term  Passover  had  received  from  the  context  a  wider 
meaning  than  ordinary,  would  it  follow  that  so  common  and 
technical  a  phrase  in  the  N.  T.  as  that  of  eating  the  Passover 
could  aU  at  once  be  applied  to  another  than  the  Paschal 
feast  ?  Here  certainly  Meyer  has  good  right  to  protest  against 
forced  harmonistic. 

As  to  the  objection  taken  from  the  duration  of  the  defile- 
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luent  whicli  the  Jews  would  have  contracted  :  1.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conclude  anything  with  certainty  as  to  the  times  of 
Jesus,  from  a  passage  of  the  Eabbin  Maimonides  about  the 
year  1200.  2.  This  passage  refers  to  a  case  of  defilement 
arising  from  contact  with  dead  animals,  etc.,  and  not  to  defile- 
ment produced  by  leaven,  and  specially  and  directly  connected 
with  the  feast  itself.  3.  The  members  of  the  Sanhedrim 
might  perfectly,  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  death,  have 
abstained  from  taking  part  in  a  sacrifice  or  feast  of  a  general 
kind ;  for  these  acts  were  voluntary ;  the  Paschal  feast  properly 
so  called  was  the  only  one  which  did  not  admit  of  abstention.^ 
4.  The  defilement  thus  contracted  would  in  any  case  have 
prevented  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  from  participating 
in  the  slaying  of  the  lamb  in  the  afternoon. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  hold  the 
view  of  the  numerous  and  learned  critics  who  refer  the  expres- 
sion: "eat  the  Passover"  in  our  verse  to  the  peace-offering  (the 
chagigah)  which  the  Jews  offered  on  the  16th  Nisan  (we 
shall  only  name  among  moderns,  Tholuck,  Olshausen,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Wieseler,  Hofmann,  Lange,  Eiggenbach,  Baumlein, 
Langen,  Luthardt,  and  Kirchner). 

The  pronoun  avroi,  themselves,  contrasts  the  Jews,  in  their 
Levitical  purity,  with  Jesus,  whom  nothing  could  pollute  more, 
so  polluted  was  He  already  in  their  eyes.  He  was  immedi- 
ately given  over  to  the  governor  and  led  into  the  prsetorium. 
From  this  time  Pilate  must  thus  go  from  the  Jews  to  Jesus, 
and  from  Jesus  to  the  Jews.  Keim  judges  this  situation 
historically  impossible,  and  is  witty  on  the  ambulant  judge, 
the  ^peripatetic  negotiator  who  is  presented  to  us  in  John's 
narrative.  But  the  apostle  himself  clearly  perceived  the 
exceptional  nature  of  the  situation,  and  explained  it  definitely 
in  ver.  28. 

The  first  manoeuvre  of  the  Jews  : 

Vv.  29-32.  "Pilate  then  went  out^  unto  them,  and  said^ 
What  accusation  bring  ye  against  this  man  ?  *     l^hey  answered 

'  See  the  article  of  Andrese,  already  quoted  (at  xiii.  1),  in  the  Betoeis  de 
Olaubem,  1870. 

^  K  adds  i^a>  after  xiiXatts,  B  C  L  X  Syr.  before  »f<>(  auraut,  others  after  these 
words. 

*  ({  6  C  L  X  :  f  qriif  instead  of  («ri>.  'KB  omit  nmrm. 
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aiid  said  unto  him,  If  he  were  not  a  male/actor^  we  would  not 
have  delivered  him  up  unto  thee.  Then^  said  Pilate  unto  them, 
Take  ye  hirn,  and  judge  him  according  to  your  law.  The  Jews 
therefore  said  unto  him.  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man 
to  death:  that  the  saying  of  Jesus  might  befulJilled,whichHe  spake,^ 
signifying  what  death  He  should  die." — Pilate  was  the  fifth 
governor  of  Judea  since  the  Eoman  domination.  He  was  in 
office  from  26  to  36  A.D.,  under  Tiberius  and  Caligula.  He 
was  subordinate  to  the  proconsul  of  Syria.  His  residence  was 
Csesarea ;  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feasts ;  he  loved  on 
these  occasions  to  display  before  the  people  the  pomp  of  Eoman 
majesty.  Philo  {Leg.  ad  Ca'ium)  represents  him  as  a  proud, 
obstinate,  impracticable  man.  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Jews  had  also  much  to  do  with  the  endless 
embroilments  which  they  had  with  him.  "All  Pilate's  acts 
which  are  known  to  us,"  says  M.  Eenan,  "  show  him  to  have 
been  a  good  administrator."  This  portrait  is  assuredly  flatter- 
ing ;  but  it  is  confirmed  in  some  measure  by  the  picture  of  his 
government  drawn  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  2-4.  Accused 
of  false  testimony  and  murder  before  his  chief,  Vitellius, 
governor  of  Syria,  he  was  sent  to  Eome  to  answer  for  him- 
sel£  Eusebius  relates,  on  the  testimony  of  pagan  writers,  that 
he  committed  suicide  under  Caligula. —  Ovv,  therefore  (then): 
because  the  Jews  would  not  enter  his  court. 

The  answer  of  the  Jews  to  Pilate  (ver.  30)  is  clever.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  it  is  premeditated.  It  unveils  the  attitude 
which  they  had  decided  to  take  up  at  the  outset :  they  have 
judged;  Pilate  has  only  to  execute.  Thus  the  loss  of  the 
jus  gladii  came  really  to  little.  Pilate  was  the  executioner ; 
they  were  still  the  tribunal  Pilate  understands  them.  He 
knows  them.  He  plays  check  with  them.  Entering  apparently 
into  their  view,  delighted  at  finding  this  means  of  getting  rid 
of  the  business,  he  answers  them  without  hesitation  :  "  Very 
well !  Since  you  wish  to  be  sole  judges  in  this  matter,  be  it 
so !  Take  the  accused  and  punish  him  yourselves  (of  course 
within  the  limits  of  your  competency)."  The  Sanhedrim  had, 
indeed,  certain  disciplinary  rights,  such   as  excommunication, 

^  N  reads  x<c««>  r$ivtc-at,  B  L  ««»«>  vr»mi,  instead  of  Kaxotoitt. 
«  B  C  omit  out ;  A  K  U  II  read  Ji. 
■  K  omits  «»  tiwi*. 
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scourging,  etc.  There  was  no  need  of  Pilate  to  apply  such 
chastisements.  Some  critics  have  thought  that  Pilate  really 
authorized  them  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  but  with  this  implied 
reserve :  "  If  you  can  and  dare  "  (Hengstenberg).  But  this 
is  to  make  Pilate  say  yes  and  no  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
xix.  6  proves  nothing  in  favour  of  this  meaning,  as  we 
shall  see. 

This  reply  was  not  to  the  mind  of  the  Jews,  who  wished  at 
any  cost  to  have  Jesus  put  to  death.  It  forces  them,  there- 
fore, to  avow  their  dependence  in  this  case  where  capital 
punishment  is  in  question  (ver.  31).  And  this  circumstance 
seems  significant  to  the  evangelist  (ver.  32);  for  if  they  had 
been  their  own  masters,  or  if  they  had  allowed  themselves  to 
be  carried  away,  as  they  did  later  in  the  murder  of  Stephen, 
to  act  as  if  they  still  were  so,  Jesus  would  have  undergone  the 
Jewish,  not  the  Eoman  punishment.  He  would  have  been 
stoned,  but  not  lifted  up  from  the  earth  like  the  brazen  serpent, 
as  He  had  foretold  (iii.  14,  xii.  32). 

The  second  manceuvre  of  the  Jews : 

Vv.  33-35.  "  Then  Pilate  entered  into  the  judgment  hall 
again,  and  called  Jesiis,  and  said  unto  Him,  Art  thou  the 
King  of  the  Jeivs  ?  Jems  an^uered  him}  Saijest  thou  ^  this 
thing  of  thyself}  or  did  others  tell  it  thee  of  Tne?  Pilate 
answered.  Am  I  a  Jew?  TJiine  otvn  nation  and  the  chief 
priests*  have  delivered  thee  unto  me;  what  hast  thott  done?" 
— In  John's  narrative  there  is  evidently  a  blank  here.  For 
there  is  nothing  to  explain  the  question  of  Pilate  to  Jesus : 
"Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  "  Such  an  inquiry  supposes 
a  sapng  on  the  part  of  the  accusers  giving  rise  to  it.  This 
supposition  is  changed  into  certainty  when  we  compare  the 
synoptical  account,  especially  that  of  Luke :  "  We  found 
him,  say  the  Jews  accosting  Pilate,  perverting  the  nation,  and 
forhidding  to  give  trihute  to  Coesar,  saying  that  he  is  the  Christ 
the  King"  (xxiii.  2).  Luke  has  omitted  the  first  phase  of  the 
accusation,  that  which  John  has  just  related ;  he  begins  his 
narrative  at  the  point  where  the  Jews  come  down  to  the 
humble  part  of  accusers,  and  recognise  fully  the  position  of 
Pilate.     It  is  evident  that  John,  after  supplying  in  the  pre* 

^  9  Mjj.  (A  B  C,  etc.)  omit  auroi.  *  X  '•  *'*"'  instead  of  Xtym. 

'  M  B  C  L  :  «<r*  ttmuTtu  instead  of  »f'  laurtu.        *  K  l>  6  ^  •  'fX"f*''i' 
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ceding  part  what  tlie  Synoptics  had  omitted,  supposes  in  ver. 
33  that  the  accusation  mentioned  by  them  is  known.  It 
comes  out  ever  more  clearly  how  intimate  is  the  relation 
between  his  narrative  and  theirs. 

To  his  question  Pilate  no  doubt  expected  a  ready,  frank 
answer  in  the  negative.  But  the  position  was  not  so  simple 
as  he  imagined.  There  was  a  distinction  to  be  observed.  In 
the  political  sense  which  a  Eoman  naturally  gave  to  the 
term :  "King  of  the  Jews"  Jesus  could  repudiate  the  title  ;  but  in 
the  religious  sense  given  to  it  by  every  believing  Jew,  Jesus 
must  accept  it,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences  of  His 
avowal.  Otherwise  He  would  have  given  occasion  to  the 
report  that  He  had  denied  being  the  Messiah.  Everything 
thus  depended  on  the  question  whether  the  charge  proceeded 
from  Jewish  or  Gentile  lips.  Meyer's  objections  to  this 
explanation  seem  to  me  of  no  weight.  He  sees  in  the 
question  of  Jesus  to  Pilate  nothing  but  an  explanation  which 
He  had  the  right  to  ask,  that  He  might  know  the  origin  of 
the  accusation.  "What !  without  any  object  whatever  ?  Does 
Jesus  in  this  scene  then  lavish  His  sayings  uselessly  ?  Ac- 
cording to  Tholuck  and  Luthardt,  Jesus  simply  means  to 
make  Pilate  aware  of  the  suspected  origin  {others,  the  Jews) 
of  this  information.  But  why  in  this  case  not  rather  answer 
by  a  simple  no  ?  The  really  affirmative  answer  of  Jesus  in 
w.  36  and  37  becomes  a  counter  assertion.  These  two  verses 
are  incompatible  with  the  question  of  Jesus,  except  on  our 
explanation,  which  is  that  of  Olshausen,  Neander,  Ewald,  etc. 
— It  must  be  concluded  from  this  saying  that  Jesus  had  not 
Himself  heard  the  accusation  of  the  rulers,  and  that  conse- 
quently He  was  abeady  in  the  praetorium  at  the  time  when  it 
had  been  uttered. 

Pilate  does  not  in  the  least  understand  this  distinction. 
He  gets  out  of  patience :  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  all  your 
Jewish  subtilties ! "  There  is  supreme  contempt  in  the  anti- 
thesis :  eyco  .  .  .  ^lovZalof;  ...(/...  a  Jew  ?).  Then, 
dismissing  the  Jewish  jargon  with  which  he  had  allowed  the 
accusers  to  impose  on  him  for  a  moment,  he  examines  as  an 
open,  straightforward  Ptoman :  "  Come,  to  business  !  What 
crime  hast  thou  committed  ? " 

Vv.  36,  37.  "Jesus  answered,  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
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vjorld:  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my 
servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  he  delivered  to  the  Jews :  hut 
now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence.  Pilate  therefore  said 
unto  Him,  Art  thou  a  king  then?  Jesus  answered.  Thou 
say  est  that  I  am  a  king}  To  this  end  was  I  ^  horn,  and  for 
this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  hear  witness 
unto  the  truth?  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my 
voice." — Jesus  resumes  the  question  (ver.  36)  at  the  point  to 
which  it  was  brought  by  ver.  34.  Ver.  36  :  in  the  Gentile 
political  sense,  He  is  not  a  king ;  ver.  3  7  :  in  the  Jewish 
religious  sense.  He  is. — The  phrase  iic  rov  Koa/juov,  of  this 
vjorld,  is  not  synonymous  with  iv  rat  Koa-fKp,  in  this  world. 
The  kingdom  of  Jesus  is  certainly  developed  here  below. 
But  it  does  not  derive  its  origin  from  beneath,  from  human 
will  and  earthly  force.  Jesus  alleges  in  proof  of  this,  the 
way  in  which  He  has  given  Himself  over  to  the  Jews.  His 
servants  are  that  crowd  of  adherents  who  had  surrounded 
Him  on  Palm  day,  and  not  merely,  as  they  are  understood 
by  Llicke  and  Luthardt,  hypothetical  beings :  the  servants, 
whom  in  that  case  I  should  have.  Of  the  meaning  given 
by  Bengel  and  Stier :  the  angels,  Pilate  could  not  even  have 
had  a  glimpse. — It  has  been  sought  to  give  to  vvv,  now,  a 
temporal  sense :  "  My  kingdom  is  not  now,  but  it  will  be 
later,  of  this  world."  But,  at  our  Lord's  advent,  His  kingdom 
will  no  more  be  of  this  world  than  it  is  to-day.  Now  ought 
to  be  taken,  as  it  often  is,  in  the  logical  sense :  it  contrasts 
the  ever  present  reality  of  truth  with  the  non-existence  of 
error. 

If  in  ver.  37  we  read  ovkovv,  certainly  not,  this  word  must 
be  taken  interrogatively :  "  Thou  dost  not  then  profess,  as  I 
thought,  to  be  a  king  ? "  Pilate  would  thus  make  haste  to 
take  advantage  of  the  denial  of  Jesus,  ver.  36,  to  get  rid  of 
the  business.  But  the  end  of  ver.  36:"  My  kingdom  .  .  . ," 
and  the  assertion  of  Jesus,  ver.  3  7 :  "Thou  sayest,"  in  which 
He  resumes  and  appropriates  the  contents  of  Pilate's  words, 
rather  favour  the  accentuation  ovkovv  :  then.  "  Thou  art  a 
king  then  !     Thou  confessest  it  ? " — The  affirmative  formula 

1  N  B  L  Y,  10  Mnn.  It*"'  omit  one  of  the  two  ty»>  read  by  T.  B.,  the  one 
after  tifti,  the  other  before  i»  revrti. 
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used  by  Jesus :  "Tlicm  say  est"  though  unknown  to  classic  Greek 
and  even  to  the  0.  T.,  is  common  in  the  Eabbins.  M.  Eeuss 
gives  these  words  an  impossible  meaning  when  he  makes 
Jesus  say :  "  It  is  thou  who  sayest  that  I  am  a  king ;  as  for 
me,  I  have  come  into  the  world  that  .  .  . ,"  v/hich  would 
signify :  I  am  not  a  king,  but  a  simple  prophet.  For  this 
meaning,  an  adversative  particle  would  have  been  required 
between  the  two  propositions ;  and  the  well-known  sense  of 
the  formula :  "Thou  sayest"  does  not  admit  of  this  explanation. 
— "On  might  signify  for :  "  Thou  art  right  in  saying  so ;  for 
I  am."  But  it  is  more  natural  to  explain :  "  Thou  sayest 
well,  that  I  am  a  king."  The  importance  of  the  idea  im- 
presses Jesus  with  the  need  of  expressing  it  at  full  length. 
— Hengstenberg  entirely  separates  from  this  declaration  the 
words  following,  which  he  applies  exclusively  to  the  j^^ophetic 
oflBce  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  it  is  quite  evident  that  Jesus 
wishes  to  explain  by  them  in  what  sense  He  is  King.  He 
conquers  the  world  by  testimony  borne  to  the  truth,  and  His 
people  are  recruited  from  all  men  who  have  the  sense  of 
truth.  The  first  iydo,  I,  should  be  rejected.  Jesus  certainly 
did  not  say :  "  I  am  a  king,  /  at  least."  The  first  no  less 
than  the  second  et?  tovto,  for  this  end,  bears  on  the  following 
tva  {in  order  that),  in  opposition  to  the  translation  of  Oster- 
vald  and  Arnaud :  "  For  this  (to  be  a  king)  was  I  born." — 
"  /  was  horn "  refers  to  the  fact  of  His  birth,  which  He  has 
in  common  with  all  men,  while  the  words :  "  /  came  into  the 
toorld,"  bring  out  the  mission  for  which  He  appeared  below. 
— It  is  by  His  prophetic  work  that  Jesus  founds  His  kingdom 
among  men.  The  truth,  the  revelation  of  God,  this  is  the 
sceptre  which  He  passes  over  the  earth.  The  mode  of 
conquest  which  Jesus  here  unveils  to  Pilate  was  the  opposite 
of  that  whereby  the  Eoman  power  was  formed,  and  Lange 
very  justly  remarks  that,  as  xii.  25  contained  the  judgment 
of  the  genius  of  Greece,  this  declaration  of  Jesus  to  Pilate 
contains  the  judgment  of  the  genius  of  Eome  by  the  Gospel. 
Here  is  the  normal  accomplishment  of  Paul's  saying :  "  The 
spiritual  man  judges  all  things." — The  phrase,  "  to  be  of  the 
truth,"  is  similar  to  iii  21,  vii.  17,  viii.  47,  x.  16,  etc.  It 
denotes  that  moral  disposition  whereby  one  is  ready  before- 
hand to  receive  objective  truth,  as  soon  as  it  is  revealed  in 
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Jesus  Christ.  By  the  word  whosoever,  Jesus  was  no  longer 
addressing  the  judge,  but  man,  in  Pilate  (Hengstenberg). 

Ver.  38.  "Pilate  saith  unto  Him,  What  is  truths  Anc. 
when  he  had  said  this,  he  went  out  again  unto  the  Jews,  and 
saith  unto  them,  I  find  in  him  no  fault." — Pilate's  exclama- 
tion is  neither  the  expression  of  an  ardent  thirst  for  truth 
(the  Fathers),  nor  that  of  the  despair  of  a  soul  which  has 
long  sought  it  in  vain  (Olshausen) ;  it  is  the  profession  of  a 
frivolous  scepticism,  such  as  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
man  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  the  statesman ;  witness 
tlie  manner  in  which  Napoleon  used  to  speak  of  ideologues. 
If  Pilate  had  seriously  sought  truth,  this  would  have  been 
the  time  to  find  it.  He  would  not  have  turned  away  so 
abruptly  from  Jesus.  But  the  conviction  to  which  he  has 
come  now  is,  that  the  person  before  him  is  either  a  dreamer 
or  a  sage,  but  not  a  rival  to  Caesar.  With  "  that  broad  senti- 
ment of  justice  and  civil  government  which,  as  M.  Kenan 
igays,  the  most  ordinary  Eoman  carried  with  him  everywhere," 
he  avows  to  the  Jews  his  conviction  of  the  innocence  of 
Jesus  as  to  the  political  accusation  raised  against  Him.  It 
was  his  duty  now  to  dismiss  Jesus,  purely  and  simply  absolv- 
ing Him.  But,  fearing  to  offend  the  Jews,  who  had  certain 
reasons  for  accusing  him  before  the  supreme  government,  he 
seeks  to  avoid  such  a  measure,  and  has  recourse  to  a  series  of 
expedients.  The  first  was  remitting  the  matter  to  Herod,  on 
the  pretext  of  the  Galilean  origin  of  Jesus ;  it  is  described 
by  Luke  xxiii,  6-12,  and  omitted  by  John,  as  a  fact  well 
known,  and  as  not  having  led  to  any  result.  The  second 
was  that  which  John  briefly  relates,  vv.  39  and  40,  and  which 
is  given  in  detail  by  the  Synoptics. 

Vv.  39,  40.  "But  ye  have  a  custom,  that  I  should  release 
unto  you  one  at  the  Passover :  will  ye  therefore  that  I  release 
unto  you  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  Then  cried  they  all  ^  again^ 
sayiTig,  Not  this  man,  hut  Bardbbas.  Now  Bardbbas  was  a 
robber" — These  words  are  immediately  connected  by  John 
with  those  of  ver.  38,  because  the  sending  to  Herod  was 
preceded  as  well  as  folloived  (Luke  xxiii.  4,  14)  by  a  declara- 
tion   of  the  innocence  of   Jesus.      These  two   declarations 

*  N  .B  Ij  X,  15  Mnn.  omit  <ravT«. 

•  O  K  U  n,  50  Mnu.  ItP>«''i"  Syr.  Cop.  omit  <r«x<». 
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might  be  blended  in  one.  The  very  abridged  account  which 
John  gives  of  the  episode  of  Barabbas  serves  as  a  link  of 
connection  between  his  narrative  and  that  of  the  Synoptics. 
The  origin  of  the  custom  referred  to  in  Pilate's  offer  is  un- 
known. It  is  probable,  since  the  custom  was  connected  with 
the  feast  of  Passover,  that  it  contained  an  allusion  to  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  their  Egyptian  captivity. — The 
words  iv  Tw  'irda')(a,  at  the  Passover,  by  no  means  contain 
the  proof,  as  Lange,  Hengstenberg,  etc.,  allege,  that  the  Pass- 
over feast  was  by  this  time  celebrated.  The  14th  Nisan 
already  formed  part  of  the  feast  (see  on  xiii.  1).  It  is  even 
more  probable  that  the  deliverance  of  the  prisoner  took  place 
on  the  14th  than  on  the  15th,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
take  part  in  the  Paschal  feast  with'  all  the  people. — In 
making  this  offer  to  the  Jews,  Pilate  counted  on  the  popular 
sympathy  for  Jesus  which  had  appeared  so  remarkably  on 
Palm  day.  •  For  it  was  to  the  entire  people  that  the  favour 
was  granted;  and  Pilate  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  was 
from  envy  that  the  rulers  wished  the  death  of  Jesus  (Matt. 
xxvil  18),  and  that  the  feeling  of  part  of  the  people  was 
against  them. — In  the  designation  :  "King  of  the  Jews"  irony 
prevails,  as  in  ver,  1 4.  Only  the  sarcasm  is  not  addressed  to 
Jesus,  for  whom  Pilate  from  the  beginning  feels  a  growing 
interest  and  respect,  but  to  the  Jews.  Their  King  ?  What ! 
This,  then,  is  the  only  rival  whom  this  people  with  their 
national  pretensions  have  to  set  up  against  Caesar !  But  it  is 
said  in  Mark  xv.  11:  "  The  chief  priests  rnoved  the  people,  that 
he  should  rather  release  Baralhas  unto  them!'  The  friends  of 
Jesus  remained  mute,  or  their  weak  voices  were  drowned  in 
those  of  the  rulers  and  their  creatures.  Some  resolute 
agitators  imposed  their  will  on  the  multitude.  Thus  is 
explained  John's  Trai/re?,  all,  which  corresponds  to  Luke's 
TrafiTrXTjOel. — The  Trakiv,  again,  the  authenticity  of  which  is 
established  by  the  principal  documents  of  both  families,  is 
remarkable.  Thus  far  in  John's  account  the  Jews  have 
uttered  no  exclamation.  It  was  otherwise  in  the  Synoptics. 
Comp.  Mark  xv.  8 :  dva^orja-a^  6  o;!^Xo9,  and  Luke  xxiii.  5, 
10:"  Theg  were  the  more  fierce,  saying  .  .  .  they  vehemently 
accused  Him."  Here,  again,  John's  naiTative  expressly 
assumes  that  of  his  predecessors. — ArjaT^^  does  not  always 
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signify  rohhsr,  but  a  violent  man  in  general.  According  to 
Mark  and  Luke,  Barabbas  had  taken  part  in  an  insurrection 
in  which  a  murder  had  been  committed.  The  gravity  of  the 
choice  made  by  the  people  is  indicated  by  one  of  those  short 
propositions  whereby  John  describes  a  crisis  of  peculiar 
solemnity.  Comp.  xi  35,  xiii.  30. — The  name  of  the  man 
who  was  set  up  along  with  Jesus  for  the  choice  of  the  people 
admits  of  two  etymologies :  Barabhah,  son  of  the  father 
(either  God  or  any  Eabbi),  or  Bar-rahban,  son  of  the  Rahbin. 
In  the  first  case  we  must  double  the  b,  in  the  second  the  r. 
The  Mss.  and  Talmudic  orthography  (Lightfoot,  p.  489)  favour 
the  first  etymology.  The  name  is  not  infrequent  in  the 
Talmud. 

According  to  Mark's  narrative,  there  occurred  at  this  point 
something  like  a  rush  of  people  demanding  spontaneously 
the  application  of  the  custom  whereby  a  prisoner  was  released 
to  them;  and  Pilate  sought  to  turn  this  incident  to  his 
purpose,  the  liberation  of  Jesus.  In  any  case,  whether  this 
incident  was  suggested  or  simply  turned  to  account  by  Pilate, 
thus  to  deliver  Jesus  was  to  commit  a  denial  of  justice.  For 
He  should  have  been  released  as  innocent  (ver.  38).  This 
first  weakness  was  soon  followed  by  a  graver.  We  come  to 
Pilate's  third  expedient. 

xix.  1-3.  "Then  Pilate  took  Jesus,  and  scourged^  Him. 
And  the  soldiers  platted  a  crovm  of  thorns,  and  jput  it  on  His 
Jiead,  and  they  put  on  Him  a  purple  robe,^  and  said,  Hail, 
King  of  the  Jews  !  and  they  smote  Him  with  rods." — Pilate 
had  ascended  his  tribunal  to  pronounce  the  liberation  of 
Barabbas.  Then  it  was  that  he  received  his  wife's  message 
(Matt,  xxvii.  19).  Hengstenberg  thinks  that  the  washing  of 
his  hands  ought  also  to  be  placed  here.  But  this  act  must 
have  accompanied  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  which  did 
not  take  place  till  later  (vv.  13-16).  After  his  two  ineffec- 
tual efforts,  Pilate  has  recourse  to  a  third  attempt.  Scourging 
required  legally  to  precede  the  death  of  the  cross  ;  it  was  the 
obligatory  preliminary.  This  is  proved  by  a  multitude  of 
passages  from  Josephus  and  Eoman  historians.  Comp.  also 
Matt.  XX.    19,  Luke  xviii  33,  where  Jesus,  predicting  His 

'  K  L  X  Cop.  Sah.  :  Xa/3*iii .  .  .  tfixfTiymft, 

2  K  B  L  U  X  A  n,  20  Jinn.  ItP'»'"»>"  Vg.  Cop.  Sah.  here  add  ««i  nfx»*f  ^t»  ««■•». 
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Passion,  does  not  disjoin  scourging  from  crucifixion.  Pilate, 
seated  on  his  tribunal,  now  pronounces  the  condemnation  of 
Jesus  to  the  penalty  of  scourging.  He  does  so  in  this  case, 
in  the  hope  of  averting  the  extreme  punishment,  by  con- 
ceding a  measure  of  satisfaction  to  the  less  violent  among  the 
enemies  of  Jesus,  and  awakening  the  zeal  of  His  friends  and 
the  compassion  of  the  crowd. — Scourging,  as  practised  among 
the  Eomans,  was  so  cruel  a  punishment  that  the  prisoner 
very  often  succumbed  to  it.  The  scourge  was  formed  of 
switches  or  thongs  armed  at  the  extremity  with  pieces  of  bone 
or  lead.  The  prisoner  received  the  strokes  while  fastened 
to  a  small  post,  so  as  to  have  his  back  bent  and  the  skin  on 
the  stretch.  The  back  became  quick  flesh,  and  the  blood 
spurted  out  with  the  first  strokes. — As  to  the  maltreatment 
described,  vv.  2  and  3,  it  is  solely  the  doing  of  the  Koman 
soldiers.  The  crown  of  thorns,  the  pui-ple  robe,  the  "  Hail, 
King  !  "  this  whole  masquerade  is  a  parody  on  Jewish  royalty. 
The  thorny  plant  is  probably  the  Lycium  spinosum,  which 
grows  in  abundance  round  Jerusalem,  and  whose  flexible 
stalk,  armed  with  sharp  spikes,  can  easily  be  plaited.  The 
red  robe  was  the  soldier's  common  mantle,  representing  the 
purple  robe  worn  by  kings.  These  caricatures  do  not  so 
much  refer  to  Jesus  personally,  whom  the  soldiers  do  not 
know,  as  to  the  nation  despised  and  detested  by  the  Eomans. 
It  is  its  well-known  Messianic  hope  which  the  soldiers  ridi- 
cule in  the  person  of  one  who  passes  for  an  aspirant  to  the 
dignity. 

Pilate  lets  things  take  their  course,  and  pursues  his  object 
Vv.  4—6.  "Pilate  went  forth^  again  and  saith  unto  them, 
Behold,  I  hring  him  forth  to  you,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  find 
no  fault  in  him?  Then  came  Jesus  forth,  wearing  the  croion 
of  thorns,  and  the  purple  robe.  And  he  saith  unto  tJiem,  Behold^ 
the  man  !  When  the  chief  priests  therefore  and  officers  saw 
Him,  they  cried  out,*  saying.  Crucify,  crucify  him  !  *  Pilate 
saith  unto  them,  Take  ye  Mm,  and  crucify  him:  for  I  find  no 
fault  in  him" — The  scourging  took  place  in  the  court  of  the 

*  N  D  r  Itpi'rio'":  tlnxiit  simply  ;  T.  R.  with  9  Mjj.  (E  G  H,  etc.):  ilrtXhy 
#t/»;  6  Mjj.  (A  B  K,  etc.):  *«»  »$«xA». 
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prsetorium  (Mark  xv.  15,  16),  probably  so  as  to  be  seen  from 
without.  As  soon  as  it  is  at  an  end,  Pilate  goes  out,  followed 
by  Jesus.  This  spectacle  could  not  fail,  Pilate  thought,  at 
last  to  furnish  him,  through  the  favourable  interposition  of 
the  people,  with  the  point  of  support  which  he  needed  to 
resist  the  hatred  of  the  priests.  In  the  expression :  "Beliold 
the  man  ! "  there  is  a  mixture  of  respect  and  pity  for  Jesus 
Himself,  and  a  bitter  sarcasm  on  the  impossible  part  which  is 
ascribed  to  Him.  But  once  again  Pilate  is  out  in  his  calcu- 
lation ;  no  voice  rises  from  the  multitude  in  favour  of  the 
victim,  and  he  again  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the  fixed 
will  of  the  rulers  to  push  things  to  extremity,  without  con- 
tenting themselves  with  a  half  punishment.  Concessions 
have  only  served  to  embolden  them.  At  once  indignant  and 
full  of  vexation,  Pilate  then  says  to  them:  "Take  ye  him, 
and  crucify  him  ! "  which  in  the  context  can  only  signify : 
"  Do  it  yourselves  if  ye  will,  at  your  risk  and  peril ;  as  for 
me,  I  shall  take  no  part  in  such  a  murder  ! "  This  emotion 
was  noble ;  it  was  destined,  nevertheless,  to  remain  barren. 
Thrice  already  Pilate  had  left  the  sphere  of  strict  right,  on 
which  alone  he  could  have  kept  his  ground  against  the  violent 
pressure  which  was  brought  to  bear  on  him. 

Of  course  the  Jews  could  not  think  of  using  the  impunity 
which  was  ojBfered  to  them  by  Pilate.  How  could  they  pro- 
vide for  the  execution  ?  And  without  the  fear  with  which 
the  Eoraan  power  inspired  the  people,  could  the  rulers  hope 
to  conduct  this  great  affair  successfully  ?  The  people  might, 
by  a  sudden  reaction,  turn  round  violently  against  them  and 
wreck  everything.  And  so,  prudently  measuring  the  dangers 
of  the  offer,  they  have  recourse  to  another  expedient. 

This  is  their  third  manoeuvre. 

Vv.  7-9.  "  The  Jews  answered  him}'  We  have  a  law,  and 
by  our^  law  he  aught  to  die,  because  lie  made  himself  the  Son 
of  God.  When  Pilate  heard  that  saying,  he  was  the  more 
afraid;  and  went  again^  into  the  judgment  hall,  and  saith 
unto  Jesus,  Wlience  art  thou  ?  But  Jesus  gave  him  no  an^oer." 
— The  Romans  allowed  conquered  peoples  in  general  to  enjoy 
their  laws  and  national  institutions,  precisely  as  the  French 

1  X  ltpi'r:<»'«  omit  awtu.  «  10  Mjj.  (K  B,  etc.)  Iu<'"ri<i>'«  Or.  omit  nft,,. 
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do  at  the  present  day  with  the  Mussulmans  of  Algeria,  to 
quote  M.  Kenan's  parallel.  The  Jews,  taking  their  stand  on 
this  ground,  appeal  to  the  article  of  their  code  (Lev.  xxiv.  1 6), 
which  condemns  blasphemers  to  death,  and  demand  from 
Pilate  the  application  of  this  article.  They  do  not  attempt 
hereby  to  regain  the  position  which  they  had  lost  at  the 
beginning;  they  state  the  offence,  and  submit  it  for  the 
governor's  investigation  :  "  He  made  himself  the  Son  of  God" 
Here  there  comes  out  palpably  the  difference,  which  is  so 
often  denied,  between  the  meaning  of  this  title  and  that  of 
the  designation  King  of  the  Jevjs,  or  Messiah.  The  inquiry 
regarding  this  latter  claim  had  taken  place  ;  it  was  at  an  end. 
Now  the  question  is  of  something  entirely  new. — But  these 
words  of  the  Jews  produce  an  effect  on  Pilate  for  which  they 
were  not  prepared.  The  saying  gives  strength  to  a  dreadful 
presentiment  which  was  gradually  forming  within  him.  All 
that  he  had  heard  related  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  the 
mysterious  character  of  His  Person,  of  His  words,  and  of  His 
conduct,  the  strange  message  which  he  had  just  received  from 
his  wife, — all  is  suddenly  explained  by  the  term  Son  of  God. 
Was  this  extraordinary  man  truly  a  Divine  being  who  had 
appeared  on  the  earth  ?  The  truth  naturally  presents  itself 
to  his  mind  in  the  form  of  pagan  superstitions  and  mytho- 
logical legends.  But  it  is  well  known  how  rapid  the  tran- 
sition is  from  scepticism  to  the  most  superstitious  fears. 
Feeling,  then,  the  need  of  conversing  with  Jesus  in  private, 
Pilate  leads  Him  back  into  the  prsetorium.  The  question  : 
"  Whence  art  thou  ? "  cannot  refer  to  the  terrestrial  origin  of 
Jesus;  Pilate  knows  perfectly  that  He  is  of  Galilee.  It 
certainly  means,  therefore :  "  Art  thou  of  the  earth  or  of 
heaven  ? "  "Wonder  has  been  felt  at  the  sQence  of  Jesus. 
According  to  some,  He  keeps  silence  because  He  is  unwUling, 
in  giving  the  true  answer,  to  keep  up  a  pagan  superstition 
in  the  mind  of  Pilate;  according  to  others,  He  refuses  to 
answer  because  here  is  a  question  of  pure  curiosity ;  Luthardt 
thinks  that  He  will  not,  by  revealing  Himself  to  Pilate,  pre- 
vent the  plans  of  God  from  being  accomplished.  The  true 
answer  seems  to  us  to  follow  from  what  precedes  :  Pilate 
knew  enough  of  the  matter  as  of  himself  to  set  Him  free ;  he 
had  already  declared  Him  innocent !     And  besides,  the  Jews,  by 
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changing  .their  accusation  as  they  suddenly  did  at  this  point, 
sufficiently  condemned  themselves.  If,  in  such  circumstances, 
he  did  not  set  Him  free  as  a  simple  man,  he  had  deserved 
the  issue  of  crucifying  Him  as  the  Son  of  God.  Such  was  at 
once  his  crime  and  his  punishment.  Furthermore,  Hengsten- 
berg  rightly  observes  that  His  silence  was  in  itself  an  answer. 
If  the  claim  which  the  Jews  accused  Jesus  of  making  had 
not  been  well  founded.  He  would  have  expressly  denied  it. 

Vv.  10,  11.  "Pilate  saith  unto  Him}  Speakest  thou  not 
unto  me?  knowest  thou  not  that  I  have  power  to  crucify^ 
tJiee,  and  have  jpower  to  release  ^  thee  ?  Jesus  answered^  Thou 
couldest  *  have  no  power  against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee 
from  above :  therefore  he  that  delivered  ^  me  unto  thee  hath  the 
greater  sin" — Pilate  feels  that  this  silence  contains  a  reproach. 
He  assumes  all  the  hauteur  of  the  Eoman  judge  and  governor. 
Hence  the  e/iot,  unto  me,  foremost  ("  to  me,  if  not  to  others"), 
and  the  repetition  of  the  words :  "  /  have  power." — T.  E.  puts 
the  "  to  crucify  thee  "  before  the  "  to  release  thee."  For  the  idea 
of  the  imminent  punishment  of  death  is  that  which  prevails 
in  the  conversation;  but  the  opposite  reading  may  also  be 
defended  (see  Luthardt).  Pilate  speaks  only  of  his  power ; 
Jesus  reminds  him  of  his  dependence  and  responsibility. 
With  the  word  /  have  is  contrasted  the  term  given.  This 
time  Jesus  speaks.  He  also  puts  on  His  dignity  ;  He  takes 
the  place  of  judge  of  His  judges,  and,  as  if  He  were  already 
seated  6n  His  tribunal.  He  weighs  Pilate  and  the  Sanhedrim 
in  His  infallible  judgment  scales.  The  Bia  tovto,  therefore, 
is  explained  by  the  preceding  words :  "  Because  the  power 
which  thou  exercisest  is  given  thee,  while  the  power  of  him 
who  delivers  me  to  thee  is  usurped."  God  Himself,  by  sub- 
jecting His  people  to  the  Eoman  power,  had  placed  the  Jews 
and  their  King  under  the  imperial  jurisdiction.  But  the  San- 
hedrim, in  taking  possession  of  the  Person  of  their  King,  and 
giving  Him  over  to  the  authority  of  the  foreigner,  arrogated 
to  themselves  a  right  over  Him  which  God  had  not  entrusted 

*  t{  A,  several  Mnn.  Syr.  Cop.  omit »«». 
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to  them,  and  committed  an  act  of  theocratic  felony. — "He  that 
delivered  me  to  thee  "  is  neither  Judas — Jesus  could  not  have 
said  in  this  case :  "  to  thee  " — nor  Caiaphas,  who  acts  only  in 
the  name  of  the  body  which  he  represents,  and  who  is  not  once 
named  throughout  the  whole  scene.  It  is  the  Sanhedrim  which 
is  meant,  and  the  Jewish  nation  in  whose  name  that  body  acts. 
— The  explanation  which  we  have  given  of  those  words  of 
Jesus  is  nearly  that  of  Calvin :  "  He  who  delivered  me  unto 
thee  is  the  more  guilty  of  the  two,  because  he  criminally 
makes  use  of  thy  lawful  power."  Some  commentators  think 
that  Jesus  means  to  distinguish  between  the  function  of 
judging,  which  is  ofl&cial,  and  that  of  informing,  which  is 
voluntary.  This  is  less  naturaL  The  other  explanations  do 
not  account  for  the  therefore.  Thus  :  Pilate  is  less  guilty, 
"because  he  sins  from  weakness  rather  than  wickedness" 
(Euthymius) ;  "  because  he  has  less  knowledge  than  the 
Jews  "  (Grotius). — Far  from  taking  offence  at  this  answer, 
Pilate  is  struck  with  the  majesty  which  it  breathes.  Hence 
the  fourth  phase  of  the  trial,  Pilate's  last  effort  to  deliver 
Jesus,  meeting  with  defeat  from  the  fourth  and  last  expedient 
held  in  reserve  by  the  Sanhedrim. 

Ver.  12.  "And  from  thenceforth  Pilate  so^ight  to  release 
Him :  hut  the  Jews  cried  out}  saying.  If  thou  let  this  man  go, 
thou  art  Twt  Ccesar's  friend :  for  whosoever  maJceth  himself  a 
kin^  speaJceth  against  Ccesar." — 'Ek  tovtov,  strictly :  "  after  and 
in  consequence  of  that  word."  Comp.  vi,  66. — John  seems  to 
say  that  all  Pilate's  previous  efforts  to  release  Jesus  were 
nothing  in  comparison  with  those  which  he  made  under  the 
impression  of  the  words  which  He  had  just  heard  from  His 
lips.  But  the  Jews  had  by  them  a  weapon  which  they  had 
resolved  to  use  only  at  the  last  extremity,  that  of  personal 
intimidation.  The  reigning  emperor,  Tiberius,  was  the  most 
suspicious  of  despots.  The  accusation  of  liigh  treason  was 
always  well  received  by  this  tyrant.  Qui  atrodssime  exercdKit 
leges  majestatis,  says  Suetonius.  The  most  unpardonable  charge 
was  that  of  having  allowed  his  authority  to  be  endangered. 
Such  is  the  peril  which  the  Jews  call  up  before  the  dismayed 
view  of  Pilate.    This  equivocal  term  :  "  King  of  the  Jews,"  with 
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the  political  colour  which  it  could  not  fail  to  have  in  the  eyes 
of  Tiberius,  would  infallibly  make  Pilate  appear  as  an  unfaith- 
ful adminstrator  who  had  attempted  to  screen  from  punishment 
an  enemy  of  the  imperial  authority ;  and  his  trial  would  be 
short  Pilate  knew  this  well.  True,  to  play  this  last  move 
was,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  to  deny  the  very  notion  of  the 
Messiah,  and  to  subscribe  themselves  vassals  of  the  Empire. 
Such  a  victory  was  a  suicide.  And  so  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  in  their  plan  of  operations  they  had  kept  this  manoeuvre 
to  the  last;  it  was  the  stroke  of  desperation.  Its  effect  was 
immediate. 

Vv.  13—16.  "  WTien  Pilate  therefore  heard  these  sayings}  he 
"brought  Jesus  forth,  and  sat  down  in  the  judgment-seat,  in  a 
'place,  that  is  called  the  Pavement,  and  in  tlie  Hebrew,  Gdbhatha. 
And  it  was  the  'preparation  of  the  Passover,  and  ^  about^  the  sixth* 
hour :  and  he  saith  unto  the  Jews,  Behold  y&iir  King  !  They 
cried  out}  Away  ivith  him,  away  ivith  him,  crucify  him. 
Pilate  saith  unto  them.  Shall  I  crucify  your  King  ?  The  chief 
priests  answered.  We  have  no  king  but  Ccesar.  TJien  delivered 
he  Him  therefore  unto  them  to  be  crucified^ — Before  this  threat 
(the  plur.  Twv  Xoymv  tovtmv  brings  out  its  gravity  more 
forcibly  than  the  sing,  of  T,  E.,  top  Xoyov  tovtou)  the  judge, 
who  had  long  since  renounced  his  part,  lowers  his  head  and 
gives  in.  Without  saying  a  word  more,  he  orders  Jesus  to  be 
led  out  of  the  prsetorium ;  for  the  sentence  must  be  pronounced 
in  presence  of  the  accused ;  and  he  ascends  his  tribunal  the 
second  time. — The  name  XiOoarTpwTov  signifies  a  place  paved 
with  stones.  There,  probably,  there  was  one  of  those  mosaic 
pavements  on  which  Roman  magistrates  were  accustomed  to 
place  their  judgment-seat.  The  Aramaic  name  Gabbathai&noi 
a  translation  of  the  previous  term ;  it  is  taken  from  the  nature 
of  the  place.     It  signifies  an  eminence  or  hill. 

John  here  inserts  a  notice  of  the  day  and  hour  when  the 
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sentence  was  pronounced.  With  what  view  ?  Was  it  because 
of  the  solemnity  and  importance  of  this  decisive  moment  for 
the  lot  of  humanity  ?  Or  would  he  explain  thereby  the 
impatience  of  the  Jews,  which  appears  at  ver.  1 5,  to  see  this 
long  trial  at  last  come  to  an  end,  and  the  punishment  of  death 
exacted  before  the  close  of  the  day  ?  The  first  solution  is  the 
more  natural,  "It  was  the  preparation  of  the  Passover"  says  John. 
The  critics  who  try  to  bring  John's  narrative  into  accordance 
with  the  meaning  usually  assigned  to  the  synoptical  account, 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  day  of  Christ's  death,  give  to 
Trapaa-KGvrj,  preparation,  the  technical  signification  which  it 
has  sometimes  in  patristic  literature,  and  even,  according  to 
them,  in  the  N.  T. :  the  Friday,  as  the  day  on  which  food  was 
prepared  for  Sabbath,  "  the  preparation  of  the  Sabbath."  Comp. 
Matt,  xxvii.  62  ;  Luke  xxiii.  54 ;  and  especially  Mark  xv.  42: 
TrapaaKevT)  o  iart  irpoa-d^^arov.  They  consequently  explain 
the  phrase  •rrapaaKevrj  rov  irda'xa,  the  Friday  of  the  Paschal 
week.  But  though  irapaaKeui],  taken  alone  {the  preparation), 
became  the  name  for  Friday  among  the  Fathers,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  when  the  word  is  succeeded  by  a  complement  like  rov 
TTocr^a,  of  the  Passover,  it  does  not  preserve  its  natural  mean- 
ing :  "preparation  of  the  Passover."  Why  otherwise  add  this 
complement :  of  the  Passover,  which  carried  absolutely  no 
meaning  to  the  reader ;  for  what  reader  could  fail  to  know 
that  it  was  the  Paschal  week  which  was  spoken  of  ?  How, 
besides,  could  Greek  readers,  who  did  not  know  the  Jewish 
meaning  of  this  word  preparation,  imagine  on  reading  the 
words :  "preparation  of  the  Passover"  that  they  signified  the 
preparation  of  the  Sabbath  in  Passover  week,  as  we  would  say 
the  Friday  of  holy  week  ?  It  is  evident  that  every  one  would 
be  led  to  think,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  day  of  the  1 4th  Nisan, 
as  it  was  generally  known  that  on  that  day  preparation  was 
made  to  celebrate  the  Paschal  feast  by  slaying  the  lamb.  This 
date  agrees,  therefore,  with  those  of  xiii,  1,  29,  xviii.  28,  and 
leads  us,  like  all  these  passages,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Paschal  feast  was  not  yet  celebrated,  but  was  to  take  place  on 
the  evening  of  this  day  (w.  14,  31,  42). 

According  to  John,  sentence  was  pronounced  on  Jesus  about 
the  sixth  hour,  that  is  to  say,  about  mid-day.  It  is  difficult  to 
harmonize  this  statement  with  Matthew's  narrative,  according 
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to  which  at  mid-day  Jesus  had  been  for  some  time  on  the 
cross,  and  still  more  with  Mark  xv.  25,  where  it  is  said  that 
it  was  the  third  hour,  that  is  to  say,  nine  o'clock,  when  Christ 
was  crucified.  And  if  it  were  thought  to  reckon  John's  sixth 
hour  from  midnight,  according  to  the  Eoman  fashion,  we 
should  get  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  the  hour  when  the 
sentence  was  pronounced.  But  at  this  hour  Jesus  was  only 
being  led  to  Pilate.  The  sitting,  far  from  being  at  an  end, 
was  beginning.  The  reading  t/j/tt;,  third,  in  some  Mss.  of 
John,  is  evidently  a  correction  intended  to  harmonize  the  two 
narratives.  Eusebius  supposes  that  some  old  copyist  had  con- 
verted the  gamma  (^'=3)  into  a  stigma  (s-'  =  6).  This  sup- 
position is  far  from  probable.  Some  documents  at  least  would 
have  preserved  the  true  reading,    Eather  let  it  be  remembered, 

(1)  that  the  day  as  a  whole  was  divided,  like  the  night,  into 
four  parts  of  three  hours  each.  This  explains  why  mention 
is  scarcely  ever  made  in  the  N.  T.  of  any  hours  except  the 
third,  sixth,  and  ninth  (comp.  Matt.  xx.  1-5),  and  why  also, 
as  Hengstenberg  remarks,  the  expressions  almost  or  about  are 
so  frequent  (Matt,  xxvii.  46  ;  Luke  xxiii.  44 ;  John  iv.  6  ; 
Acts  X.  3,  9).  The  co?,  about,  is  expressly  added  by  the  author 
in  our  passage.  It  is  therefore  certainly  allowable  to  take  the 
mean  here,  both  in  Mark  and  John,  especially  if  it  be  remem- 
bered that,  as  Lange  says,  the  apostles  had  not  watch  in  hand. 
As  Mark's  third  hour  may  extend  from  eight  to  ten  o'clock,  John's 
sixth  certainly  includes  from  eleven  to  twelve.     But,  above  all, 

(2)  account  must  be  taken  of  an  important  circumstance,  which 
is  also  remarked  by  Lange,  viz.  that  Matthew  and  Mark  have 
given  to  the  scourging  of  Jesus  the  meaning  which  it  ordinarily 
had,  and  have  regarded  it  as  the  beginning  of  the  whole  punish- 
ment. They  have  consequently  identified  the  two  judicial 
acts  which  are  strictly  distinguished  by  John,  that  whereby 
Pilate  condemned  Jesus  to  scourging,  and  that  whereby  he 
delivered  Him  over  to  the  last  penalty  of  death.  It  is  easUy 
conceivable  that  Mark,  having  lost  sight  of  the  entire  interval 
between  the  two  condemnations,  has  dated  the  pronouncing  the 
sentence  of  death  at  the  time  which  was  properly  that  of  the 
sentence  of  scourging. 

There  is  a  savage  irony  in  the  words  of  Pilate :  "  Behold 
your  King ! "    But  it  is  aimed  at  the  Jews,  not  at  Jesus. 
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Towards  the  latter  Pilate  constantly  shows  himself  full  of 
respectful  interest,  which  towards  the  end  goes  the  length  of 
fear.  Yet  there  is  also  a  serious  side  to  this  sarcasm.  Pilate 
perceives  that  if  there  is  a  man  by  means  of  whom  the  Jewish 
people  are  to  carry  out  a  great  mission  in  the  world,  this  is 
He.  The  rage  of  the  rulers  increases  on  hearing  this  declara- 
tion. The  three  imperative  Aorists  express  their  impatience 
and  haste  to  have  done.  Pilate  is  henceforth  resigned  to 
yield,  but  first  he  wishes  to  have  the  pleasure  of  once  more 
thrusting  the  dagger  into  the  wound :  "  Shall  I  crvxify  your 
King  ?  "  He  thus  seeks  to  avenge  himself  for  the  act  of  base- 
ness to  which  they  compel  him.  The  Jews  thus  find  them- 
selves driven  to  the  decisive  declaration  whereby  they  pronounce 
with  their  own  lips  the  abolition  of  the  theocracy,  and  the 
absorption  of  Israel  into  the  world  of  the  Gentiles.  They  who 
cherish  but  one  thought,  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  of  the 
Caesars  by  the  Messiah,  allow  their  hatred  of  Jesus  to  carry 
them  so  far,  that  they  cry  out  before  the  representative  of  the 
emperor :  "  We  have  no  king  hut  Ccesar." 

After  this  they  can  say  no  more.  Israel  has  denied  herself; 
this  is  the  price  at  which  she  obtains  the  delivery  of  Jesus  to 
her.  AvToh,  to  them,  says  John,  and  not  to  the  Eoman 
executioners.  For  the  latter  are  only  the  blind  instruments 
of  the  judicial  murder  which  is  about  to  be  committed. 

Modem  criticism  (Baur,  Strauss,  Keim)  regards  this  whole 
description  of  Pilate's  conduct  as  fictitious.  The  author's 
intention  is  to  personify  in  Pilate  the  sympathy  of  the  Gentile 
world  with  the  Gospel,  and  to  throw  on  Israel  almost  the 
entire  responsibility  of  the  crime.  But,  1.  It  is  not  really 
otherwise  in  the  Synoptics,  or  the  Acts,  or  the  Epistles.  In 
Matthew  the  governor  marvelled  (ver.  14);  he  knows  that  it 
is /or  envy  that  the  rulers  delivered  Jesus  (ver.  18),  and  strives 
to  obtain  His  liberation  from  the  people  instead  of  that  of 
Barabbas  (vv.  17,  22).  He  asks  indignantly:  "  J^liy,  what 
evil  hath  he  done?"  (ver.  23).  He  sees  tJiat  he  prevails 
nothing,  and  ends  by  giving  in,  while  declaring  himself,  by  a 
solemn  act,  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  jvM  man  (ver.  24). 
Thus  is  the  condemnation  of  Jesus  by  Pilate  described  in  the 
Judeo-Christian  Gospel!      Has  it  not  the  same  meaning  at 
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bottom  as  that  of  John  ?  It  is  the  same  with  Mark's  account, 
in  which  we  see  still  more  clearly  than  in  Matthew  the  eager- 
ness with  which  Pilate,  in  order  to  save  Jesus,  tates  advantage 
of  the  spontaneous  desire  of  the  multitude  to  release  a  prisoner 
to  them,  and  how  he  reckons  confidently  in  his  object  on  the 
popular  sympathy  (vv.  8-10),  Luke  adds  to  the  other  efforts 
made  by  Pilate  his  sending  Jesus  to  Herod,  and  his  twice 
repeated  offer  to  let  Him  go  at  the  cost  of  a  simple  scourging 
(vv.  16,  22).  "Wishing  to  release  Jesus"  is  the  express  state- 
ment, ver.  20.  Then  at  ver.  22  :  "And  he  said  to  them  tJie 
third  time,  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done  ? "  In  the  Acts, 
whose  conciliatory  tendency  is  proclaimed  in  our  day,  Peter 
likewise  charges  the  Jews  with  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
murder:  "Him  Jy  wicked  hands  ye  have  crucified,"  ii.  23; 
comp.  iii.  15.  Even  James,  addressing  the  rich  of  his  nation, 
says  to  them :  "  Ye  have  condemned  and  killed  the  Just "  (v. 
6).  Finally,  the  Apocalypse  designates  Jerusalem  as  "  the 
spiritual  Sodom  and  Egypt  where  our  Lord  was  crucified," 
XL  8.  The  place  (vjhere),  in  such  a  context,  implies  the  notion 
of  causality  and  responsibility.  2.  The  second  century,  from 
Trajan  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  a  time  of  bloody  persecution 
carried  on  by  the  Gentile  world  against  the  Church,  and  it 
would  be  very  strange  had  an  author  at  this  epoch  created  a 
Eoman  governor  more  or  less  imaginary,  to  personify  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Gentile  world,  and  especially  of  the  Eoman  power 
with  the  gospel !  3.  The  scene  depicted  by  John  carries  in 
it  its  own  defence.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  more  to  the 
life,  on  the  one  hand  the  astuteness,  the  perseverance,  and 
the  shameless  suppleness  of  the  accuser,  who  is  determined  to 
succeed  at  any  price,  and  on  the  other  the  obstinate  struggle 
in  the  heart  of  the  judge  between  conscience  and  interest, 
between  the  fear  of  sacrificing  an  innocent  victim,  perhaps 
more  dreadful  than  He  seems  to  the  eye,  and  that  of 
driving  to  extremity  a  people  already  exasperated  by  crying 
injustices,  and  so  to  find  himself  accused  before  a  suspicious 
sovereign  who  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen  (Eeuss)  can  hurl 
him  to  destruction;  finally,  between  cold  scepticism  and 
the  transient  influences  of  natural  religiousness  and  even 
Gentile  superstition.  M.  Eeuss  acknowledges  that  it  is  "  the 
fourth  Gospel  which  gives  the  true  key  to  the  problem "  of 
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Pilate's  inconceivable  conduct :  "  Jesus  was  sacrificed  by  him 
to  the  exigency  of  his  position"  (p.  675).  Excepting  the 
natural  blanks  arising  "  from  the  fact  that  no  witness  saw  the 
whole  from  beginning  to  end,"  the  Gospel  account  (including 
John's)  "  bears,  according  to  this  author,  the  seal  of  entire 
authenticity"  (ibid.).  These  two  figures, indeed, — the  one  ex- 
hibiting a  cool  and  diabolical  malignity  (Caiaphas,  representing 
the  Sanhedrim),  the  other  a  cowardice  and  vacillation  deserv- 
ing pity,  and  both  contrasting  with  the  calm  dignity  and  holy 
majesty  of  the  Christ, — form  a  picture  which  we  do  not  fear 
to  call  the  masterpiece  of  John's  work,  and  which,  taken  by 
itself,  could  serve,  were  it  necessary,  to  certify  its  authenticity. 

THIED  SECTION. 


XIX.  17-42. THE  CRUCIFIXION  OF  JESUS. 

1st.  The  crucifixion,  w.  17,  18  ;  2d.  The  inscription,  w. 
19-22;  3d.  The  parting  of  the  raiment,  w.  23,  24;  4th. 
The  Son's  legacy,  vv.  25-27  ;  5th.  The  end,  vv.  28-30  ;  6th. 
The  breaking  of  the  legs  and  the  spear-thrust,  w.  31-37; 
7th.  The  burial,  w.  38-42. 

John  does  not  mean  to  present  the  full  description  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus.  He  states  some  circumstances  omitted 
by  his  predecessors,  and  at  once  completes  and  gives  precision 
to  their  narratives. 

The  crucifixion : 

Vv.  17,  18.  "  TlieiL  ^  they  took  Jesus,  and  led  Him  away? 
And  He,  hearing  His  cross^  went  forth  to  the  'place  called  the 
'place  of  the  skull,  which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  GolgotJia : 
where  they  crucified  Him,  and  two  others  with  Him,  on  either 
side  one,  and  Jesiis  in  the  midst." — These  two  verses  are  the 
very  brief  summary  of  the  synoptical  narrative.  The  subject 
of  tliey  took  is  the  Jews  (ver.  1 6a) ;  it  was  they  who  executed 
the  sentence  by  the  soldiers'  hands. — According  to  ancient 

1  The  Mss.  are  divided  between  5i  (T.  R.  with  11  Mjj.)  and  ««/» (B  L  X). 

2  After  T«»  Uravf,  T.  R.  with  A  M  U  r :  »«/  a^nyayei ;  9  Mjj.,  130  Mnn.  : 
xai  nyttyn ;  B  L  X,  Several  Mnn.  ItP'"*''""  Cop.  reject  these  words ;  K^  "  2' 
f.aliotrts  rst  I.  amyciya*  aunt. 

*  T.  R.  with  11  Mjj.  :    avrtv  {(ccvrev)  ;   B  X  :   avTu  ;  N  L  n  :   taurit. 
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testimonies,  the  condemned  had  themselves  to  bear  their  cross. 
This  is  also  implied  by  the  figurative  expression  used  by  Jesus 
Himself  in  the  Synoptics :  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  me 
.  .  .  let  him  take  up  his  cross"  (Matt,  xvi,  24  and  parallels). 
John  alone  mentions  this  feature  in  the  sufferings  of  Jesus. 
And  herein  he  does  not  contradict  the  Synoptics,  who  relate 
that  Simon  of  Cyrene  was  required  to  fill  the  office.  For  the 
participle  ^ac-rd^cov,  hearing,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
verb  i^XOev,  He  went  forth.  When  He  set  out,  Jesus  was 
subjected  to  the  common  rule ;  the  episode  relating  to  Simon 
did  not  happen  till  later,  when  Jesus  from  exhaustion  began, 
no  doubt,  to  delay  the  procession, — Moses  had  forbidden  the 
execution  of  capital  sentences  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
camp  (Lev,  xxiv.  14;  Num.  xv.  35).  And  the  Jews  had 
remained  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  this  law,  by  putting  criminals 
to  death  outside  the  gate  of  their  cities  (1  Kings  xxi.  13  ; 
Acts  viL  58).  On  this  custom  is  founded  the  exhortation, 
Heb.  xiii  12,  13.  'E^\6ev  therefore  signifies.  He  went  forth 
from  the  dty.  The  holy  sepulchre  lies  now  pretty  far  within 
the  interior  of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  wall  may  have  been  dis- 
placed. Eegarding  the  place  of  our  Lord's  execution  and  that 
of  His  burial,  there  exists  no  certain  tradition, — The  name, 
place  of  the  skull,  does  not  come  from  the  executions  which 
took  place  there  (this  would  require  the  plural  Kpaviwv,  skulls) ; 
and  such  remains  would  not  have  been  left  uncovered  among 
the  Jews,  The  origin  of  the  name  was  undoubtedly  the 
rounded  form  and  bare  aspect  of  the  hill,  Golgotha :  from  rhhl, 
in  Aramaic  Kn^J^J,  skull,  from  hhi,  to  roll. — The  word  e^pala-ri, 
which  occurs  four  times  in  our  Gospel,  appears  again  twice  in 
the  Apocalypse,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  whole  N.  T. 

The  cross  had  the  form  of  a  T.  It  was  of  no  great  height 
(see  ver.  29).  The  condemned  man  was  raised  to  the  desired 
elevation  by  means  of  cords  (in  crucem  tollere) ;  the  hands 
were  nailed  to  the  transverse  piece  of  wood  either  before  or 
after  he  was  raised.  Keim  quotes  the  following  words  from 
a  Latin  author :  "  Fatihulo  sujixus  in  crucem  crudeliter  eri^itur" 
which  show  that  the  hands  were  usually  nailed  lefore  its 
erection  to  the  top  of  the  cross.  That  they  might  not  be 
torn  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  latter  rested  on  a  block 
of  wood  fastened  to  the  shaft  of  the  cross,  and  on  which  the 
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prisoner  sat  as  on  horseback  There  has  been  great  discussion 
in  modern  times  as  to  whether  the  feet  were  also  nailed. 
The  passages  of  the  ancients  quoted  by  Meyer  (see  on  Matt, 
xxvii.  3  5)  and  Keim  are  decisive ;  they  prove  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  feet  were  nailed.  Luke  xxiv.  3  9  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  so  with  Jesus.  Sufferers  lived  usually  on  the 
cross  for  twelve  hours,  sometimes  till  the  third  day. 

This  sort  of  death  combined  in  the  highest  degree  the 
pains  and  infamy  of  all  other  punishments.  "  Crvxlelissimuin 
teterrimumque  supplicium"  says  Cicero  (in  Verrem).  The 
growing  inflammation  of  his  wounds,  his  unnatural  position, 
the  constrained  immobility  and  rigidity  of  the  limbs  caused 
thereby ;  the  local  congestions,  especially  in  the  head ;  the 
unspeakable  anguish  resulting  from  the  disturbance  of  the 
circulation ;  a  burning  fever  and  thirst  tortured  the  unhappy 
victim  without  killing  him. — Was  it  the  Jews  who  had 
demanded  the  execution  of  two  other  prisoners,  in  order  to 
render  the  shame  of  Jesus  more  complete  ?  Or  are  we  to  see 
here  an  insult  put  by  Pilate  on  the  Jewish  people,  and  repre- 
sented by  the  two  companions  in  punishment  set  beside  their 
King  ?     It  is  hard  to  say. 

The  inscription : 

Yv.  19-22.  "And  Pilate  wrote  a  title,  and  put  ^  it  on  the 
cross.  And  the  vyriting  was,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of 
the  Jews.  This  title  then  read  many  of  the  Jews :  for  the  place 
where  Jesus  toas  crucified  was  nigh  to  the  city:  and  it  was 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  Latin?  Then  said  the 
chief  priests  of  the  Jews  to  Pilate,  Write  not,  The  King  of  the 
Jews ;  ^  hut  that  lie  said,  I  am  King  of  the  Jews.  Pilate 
answered.  What  I  have  written  I  have  written." — John  here 
completes  the  very  abridged  account  of  the  Synoptics.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Eoman  custom,  the  cruciarius  himself  bore,  or  there 
was  carried  before  him  on  his  way  to  execution,  an  inscription 
{titulus,  TtVXo?,  imypacj)^,  a-avL<;,  alria)  which  contained  the 
statement  of  his  crime,  and  was  afterwards  affixed  to  his  cross. 
Pilate  took  advantage  of  the  custom  to  stigmatize  the  Jews 
by   proclaiming    this    malefactor  their    king. — Tholuck    and 

^  A  K,  12  Mnn. :  urt^wxiv  for  iC»)«i». 

^  Instead  of  t/3^.,  txxn*.,  fa>i*.,  B  L  X,  8  Mnn.  Cop.  Sah.  read  t^f.tfu//..,  ixxn: 

'  K  omits  TT.  20  and  21  as  far  as  axx'  «r<  exclosire. 
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de  Wette  have  thought  that  the  eypaylre  must  be  explained  in 
the  sense  of  had  written ;  Meyer  prefers  to  hold  that  Pilate 
wrote  and  sent  this  inscription  afterwards,  when  Jesus  was 
already  on  the  cross.  But  the  8e  kul,  now  also,  is  a  connection 
sufficiently  loose  to  admit  of  our  placing  the  act  of  writing  at 
the  time  of  condemnation,  as  is  natural.  The  mention  of  the 
three  languages  in  which  the  inscription  was  composed  is 
found  also  in  Luke,  according  to  the  ordinary  reading  ;  but 
that  reading  is  uncertain.  Hebrew  was  the  national  language, 
Greek  the  language  universally  understood,  and  Latin  that  of 
the  conquerors.  Jesus,  in  the  lowest  depths  of  His  abase- 
ment, was  thus  proclaimed  King  in  the  language  of  the  three 
principal  peoples  of  the  world. — The  expression  :  "  the  high 
priests  of  the  Jews,"  ver.  21,  is  remarkable.  It  occurs  nowhere 
else.  Hengstenberg  explains  it  as  an  intentional  contrast  to 
the  term  :  "King  of  the  Jews."  In  reality,  it  was  between  those 
two  theocratic  powers  that  the  struggle  lay.  And  yet  this  ex- 
planation is  far-fetched ;  the  expression  signifies  more  simply 
that  they  acted  here  as  defenders  of  the  honour  of  the  theo- 
cratic people. — The  imperfect:  "  they  said"  describes  the  attempt, 
which  fails.  The  present :  "  Write  not"  is  that  of  the  idea.  Pilate 
replies  in  the  perfect,  twice  repeated :  "  I  have  written."  It  is 
the  tense  of  the  accomplished  fact.  Here  appears  the  Pilate 
who  is  characterized  by  Philo  as  infiexihle  in  character  (Heng- 
stenberg). 

The  parting  of  the  raiment : 

Vv.  23,  24.  "Then  the  soldiers,  when  they  had  crucified^ 
Jems,  took  His  garments,  and  made  four  parts,  to  every  soldier 
a  part ;  and  also  His  coat :  ^  noio  the  coat  was  without  seam, 
woven  from  the  top  throughout.  They  said  therefore  among 
themselves^  Let  us  not  rend  it,  hut  cast  lots  for  it,  whose  it  shall 
he :  that  the  scripture  might  he  fulfilled,  which  saith,*  They 
parted  my  raiment  among  them,  and  for  my  vesture  they  did  cast 
lots.  These  things  therefore  the  soldiers  did." — Here  again  John 
completes  the  account  of  his  predecessors,  as  to  the  description 
of  the  coat  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  The  Roman  law, 
De  honis  damnatorum,  adjudged  the  garments  of  the  condemned 

^  Instoad  of  en  irrttvfuvctD,  N  ;  «  fravfuaavnt. 

5  j^  It"-**  Syr*'''  omit  ««<  r«»;^/T»»«. 

•  J?  :  uuftvf  instead  of  aXXtiXtvt.  *  X  B  If"^**  omit  u  >.iycvra. 
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to  their  executioners.  It  is  usually  held  that  the  entire  com- 
pany was  composed  of  four  men.^  Keim  thinks  that  each 
cross  had  its  own  company.^  The  soldiers  performed  two 
operations.  They  divided  among  them  the  various  pieces  of 
clothing,  such  as  caps,  girdles,  upper  garments,  and  the  coats 
of  two  of  them.  Then,  as  the  coat  of  Jesus  could  not  be 
divided,  and  as  it  was  too  precious  to  go  into  one  of  the  parts, 
they  cast  lots  for  it.  This  coat  was  no  doubt  a  gift  of  the 
women  who  served  Jesus  (Luke  viiL  2,  3;  Matt.  xxviL  55). 
It  was  woven  throughout  its  whole  length,  as  was  the  gar- 
ment of  the  priests,  according  to  Josephus.  Hence  the  use  of 
the  lot  {therefore,,  ver.  24).  Thus  was  realized  to  the  very 
letter  the  description  given  by  the  psalmist  when  he  draws 
the  picture  of  Israel's  King  in  the  height  of  His  sufferings. 
Criticism,  it  is  true,  declares  that  the  two  members  of  the  verse 
quoted  (Ps.  xxii  18)  are  entirely  synonymous,  and  that  John 
is  the  sport  of  his  own  imagination  when  he  would  distinguish 
either  between  the  verbs  'parting  and  casting  lots,  or  between 
the  substantives  ifidna,  garments,  and  ifiaria-fio^i,  vesture,  in 
the  LXX.  But  a  more  profound  study  of  parallelism  in 
Hebrew  poetry  proves  that  the  second  member  always  adds  a 
shade  or  a  new  idea  to  the  idea  of  the  first.  Otherwise  the 
second  would  only  be  a  needless  tautology.  It  is  not  repeti- 
tion, but  gradation.  Thus,  in  this  verse  of  the  psalm,  the 
contrast  between  the  plur.  WHil,  garments,  and  the  sing.  Bn2^, 
vesture,  is  obvious.  The  first  term  denotes  the  various  pieces 
composing  the  upper  dress ;  the  second,  the  vestments  pro- 
perly so  called,  after  the  removal  of  which  the  person  is 
wholly  naked,  the  tunic.  The  passage  of  Job  xxiv.  7-10 
confirms  this  most  natural  distinction.  The  gradation  between 
the  two  verbs  is  not  less  evident.  It  is  a  great  humiliation 
to  the  prisoner  to  see  his  garments  parted.  Thereafter  he 
may  well  say  there  is  nothing  left  him  but  to  die.  But  what 
humiliation  greater  than  to  see  lots  drawn  for  his  garments, 
and  so  to  become  like  a  worthless  plaything  !  David  wished 
to  describe  these  two  degrees,  and  John  remarks  that  in  the 
sufferings  of  Jesus  both  of  them  are  literally  reproduced  ;  not 

'  Philo,  in  Flaccum. 

*  Comp.  Actsxii.  4,  where  we  find  four  detachments,  each  of  four  men  ;  doubt- 
less one  for  each  of  the  four  watches. 
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that  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  depended  on  this  detail, 
but  it  came  out  the  more  clearly  ;  and  that,  above  all,  because 
everything  was  done  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  rudest  and 
blindest  agents,  the  Eoman  soldiers.  On  this  last  idea  John 
wishes  to  lay  stress  when  he  concludes  the  recital  of  the  scene 
with  the  words :  "  TJiese  things  therefore  the  soldiers  did!'  The 
Eoman  governor  had  proclaimed  Jesus  the  King  of  the  Jews ; 
the  Eoman  soldiers,  without  meaning  it,  indicated  Him  to  be 
the  true  David. 

Strauss  thinks  (new  Leben  Jesu,  p.  579  et  seq.)  that  when 
the  Messianic  pretensions  of  Jesus  had  been  belied  by  the 
cross,  the  Church  sought  in  the  0.  T.  the  idea  of  the  suffering 
Messiah,  and  found  it  there,  especially  in  Ps.  xxii.  and  Ixix. 
Thenceforth  there  was  imagined  in  this  programme  a  whole 
fictitious  picture  of  the  Passion.  Thus  facts  first  of  all 
created  the  exegesis ;  then  the  exegesis  created  the  facts. 
But,  1st.  The  idea  of  the  suffering  Messiah  existed  in  Jewish 
theology  before  and  independently  of  the  cross  (vol.  i.  pp.  421 
and  439).  2d.  It  will  always  be  difficult  to  demonstrate 
that  some  unknown  righteous  man  in  the  0.  T.  could  hope,  as 
the  author  of  Ps.  xxii.  does,  that  the  effect  of  his  deliverance 
would  be  the  conversion  of  Gentile  peoples,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth 
(26-32). 

The  filial  legacy : 

Vv.  25-27.  "Now  there  stood  hy  the  cross  of  Jesus  His 
mother,  and  His  mothers  sister,  Mary^  the  wife  of  Cleophas, 
and  Mary  Magdalene.  When  Jesus  therefore  saw  His  mother, 
and  the  disciple  standing  hy  whom  He  loved,  He  saith  unto  His 
mother^  Woman,  behold  thy  son  !  Then  saith  He  to  the  disciple. 
Behold  thy  mother  !  And  from  that  hour^  that  disciple  took  her 
unto  his  own  home." — John  only  relates  this  incident.  Matthew 
and  Mark  simply  say  that  some  Galilean  women  stood  at  a 
distance  from  the  cross,  "  beholding  afar  off!'  It  appears  from 
John  that  some  of  them  specially  named,  and  particularly  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  accompanied  by  John,  who  supported  her, 

1  Syr«*  and  the  Persian  and  Etluopic  Vss.  read  »«<  before  Ma^**  n  r.  K.  {"and 
Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas  "). 
*  N  B  L  X  It»"<'  omit  avr^tv. 
^  A  C,  40  Mun.  Sah. :  fstttfut  instead  of  ufuu 
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stood  nearer  the  cross.  Tliis  fact  might  easily  be  omitted  in 
the  synoptical  tradition.  Ilapd  does  not  mean  at  the  foot,  but 
hj  the  side  of;  the  cross  was  not  very  high  (ver.  29). — We 
have  already  said  in  the  Introduction  (vol.  i.  pp.  30,  31),  that 
Wieseler,  adopting  the  reading  of  the  Peschito  (see  critical 
note  1),  finds  fow  women,  and  not  three,  in  this  passage. 
Thus  the  difficulty  is  evaded  of  two  sisters  bearing  the  same 
name,  the  mother  of  Jesus  and  the  wife  of  Cleophas.  The 
unnamed  sister  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  (according 
to  Wieseler,  Meyer,  and  Luthardt)  Salome,  the  mother  of 
John,  mentioned  by  Matt,  xxvii.  56  and  Mark  xv.  40  as 
present  at  the  crucifixion.  But  (if  at  least  the  text  of  all 
our  Mss.  without  exception  is  authentic)  the  absence  of  the  Kat, 
and,  before  the  words  :  "  MarT/  the  wife  of  Cleophas"  renders 
this  explanation  far  from  natural.  If  he  omitted  this  word, 
the  evangelist  expressed  himself  in  a  wholly  ambiguous 
manner.  And  how  could  it  happen  that  throughout  the  whole 
Gospel  history  there  should  not  be  a  single  trace  of  so  close  a 
relationship  between  John  and  Jesus  ?  It  is  simpler  to  hold 
that  John  abstained  from  mentioning  his  mother  here,  as  he 
constantly  keeps  silence  about  the  person  of  his  brother.  If 
he  designates  himself,  it  is  only  in  an  indirect  manner.  As 
to  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  20-25. — ^Why 
do  the  Synoptics  not  mention  the  presence  of  Jesus'  mother  1 
It  is  difficult  to  say.  Perhaps  she  left  the  cross  immediately 
after  the  incident  related  by  John.  The  Synoptics  do  not 
speak  of  the  presence  of  the  friends  of  Jesus  and  of  the  women 
till  the  close  of  the  narrative. 

Jesus,  despoiled  of  all,  seemed  to  have  nothing  left  to  give. 
Yet,  from  the  midst  of  this  deep  poverty.  He  had  already 
made  some  precious  gifts :  to  His  executioners  He  had  be- 
queathed the  pardon  of  God ;  to  His  companion  in  punish- 
ment, paradise.  Could  He  find  nothing  to  leave  to  His 
mother  and  His  friend  ?  These  two  loved  ones,  who  had  been 
His  most  precious  treasures  on  earth.  He  bequeathes  the  one 
to  the  other,  thus  giving  at  once  a  son  to  His  mother,  a 
mother  to  His  friend.  This  word,  so  full  of  tenderness,  must 
have  completely  broken  Mary's  heart.  She  hasted  to  leave 
this  place  of  grief. — The  word  "  to  his  ovm  home,"  does  not  imply 
that  John  possessed  a  house  at  Jerusalem,  but  simply  that 
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he  had  a  lodging  there ;  comp.  the  same  et?  to,  iBca  applied 
to  all  the  apostles,  xvi.  32.  From  this  time  Mary  resided 
with  Salome  and  John,  first  at  Jerusalem,  afterwards  in 
Galilee  (Introd.  vol.  l  p.  37). — On  the  word:  "Woman"  see 
at  ii.  4. 

Keim,  after  Baur's  example,  regards  this  incident  as  an 
invention  of  the  pseudo-John,  intended  to  exalt  the  Apostle 
John  and  to  make  him  the  head  of  the  Church,  superior  even 
to  James  and  Peter.  M.  Eenan  also  ascribes  this  fiction  to 
the  school  of  John,  which  yielded  to  the  desire  of  making  its 
patron  the  vicar  of  Christ.  In  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  has 
the  sense  of  truth,  a  scene  and  sayings  like  these  do  not 
admit  of  such  explanations.  Besides,  is  it  not  Peter  whom 
our  evangelist  describes  as  the  great  and  bold  confessor  of 
Jesus?  (vi.  68,  69).  Is  it  not  to  the  same  apostle  that  John 
or  his  school  (xxi.)  ascribes  the  direction  of  the  Church  in  a 
magnificent  and  thrice-repeated  promise  ?  (w.  15-17).  Finally, 
this  supposition  would  imply  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  is  here 
the  type  of  the  Church,  a  supposition  of  which  there  is  not  a 
trace  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  whole  Gospel. 

The  death : 

Vv.  28-30.  "After  this,  Jesus  knoioing^  that  all  things  were 
now  accomplished,  that  the  scripture  might  he  fulfilled^  said,  I 
thirst.  Now^  there  was  set  a  vessel  full  of  vinegar  :  and  they  filed 
a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hyssop,*  and  put  it  to  ITis 
mouth.  TVJien  Jesus  therefore  had  received  the  vinegar,  He 
said,  It  is  finished :  and  He  bowed  His  head,  and  gave  up  the 
ghost." — John  completes  with  some  important  details  the 
already  well-known  history  of  the  last  moments  of  Jesus. — 
MeTa  rovTo,  after  this,  should  be  taken  in  a  wide  sense,  as 
everywhere  in  our  Gospel.  Between  the  preceding  incident 
and  this  one  comes  the  unspeakable  anguish  of  heart  under 
which  Jesus  exclaimed :  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou, 
forsaken  me  t " — ^The  phrase  :  "All  is  finished"  refers  to  His 
task  as  Redeemer,  so  far  as  He  could  finish  it  during  His 
earthly  existence ;  and  even  in  this  restricted  sense  the  word 

1  E  G  H  K  S  Y  r,  70  Mnn.  Cop. :  /S«»  instead  of  u'im. 

2  Instead  of  riXiWii,  N  D'"pp',  several  Mun.:  vknpufv. 
»  A  B  L  X  It*""*  omit ««»  ;  K  reads  it. 

*  a  B  L  X,  some  Mun.  lt»i'n  Sab.  read  trTty-ytv  tvi  ftirroi  il^-iuf  uttuvu  nftfuTit, 
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all  should  be  limited  by  what  follows.  In  fact,  there  remained 
yet  a  point  of  prophecy  which  was  not  fulfilled.  Now  the 
scripture  formed  part  of  that  all  which  must  necessarily  be 
finished.  Many  commentators  (Bengel,  Tholuck,  Lange, 
Meyer,  Luthardt,  and  Biiumlein)  make  ha,  in  order  that,  de- 
pend on  rereKearai,  "  All  is  finished  that  the  scripture  may  be 
fulfilled."  This  meaning  seems  to  us  inadmissible,  first,  be- 
cause of  the  forced  construction  :  "finished,  tJiat ;  "  and  next, 
because  of  ver.  3  0,  where  we  find  that  Jesus  could  not  declare 
all  was  finished  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures,  because  to  this 
fulfilment  there  was  wanting  a  last  feature  of  the  prophetic 
description,  that  indicated  in  ver.  29.  The  that  depends 
therefore  on  Jesiis  saith,  which  follows.  So  Chrysostom, 
Liicke,  de  Wette,  etc.  The  object  of  Jesus  in  saying :  "  / 
thirst,"  was  really  to  give  occasion  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  last  unfulfilled  incident  in  the  Messiah's  sufferings : 
"  Tliey  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink"  (Ps.  Ixix.  21).  The  tlure- 
fore  (ver.  29),  which  is  probably  the  true  reading,  precisely 
indicates  the  relation  between  this  saying  of  Jesus  and  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  Unquestionably  Jesus  had  for  a 
long  time  been  tormented  with  thirst.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  cruel  tortures  of  crucifixion.  But  He  might  have  been 
able  to  restrain,  as  He  had  done  up  till  now,  the  expression  of 
that  painful  sensation.  If  He  does  not  do  so,  it  is  that  the 
last  incident  of  the  humiliations  to  which  He  was  to  submit 
may  take  place  without  delay.  John  says  reXjeiwO^,  and  not 
ifkqpfodfj  (which  some  documents  wTongly  substitute).  The 
subject  in  question,  indeed,  is  the  finishing  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  and  not  the  fulfilment  of  this  par- 
ticular prophecy. — The  drink  offered  to  Jesus  is  not  that 
which  He  had  refused  at  the  beginning  of  His  crucifixion. 
The  latter  was  a  wine  mixed  with  a  bitter  and  stupefying 
liquor,  such  as  absinthe  (Matthew)  or  myrrh  (Mark).  The 
giddiness  which  this  poison  produced  in  the  victim  somewhat 
deadened  the  first  pains.  Jesus  had  refused  it  because  He 
wished  to  preserve  the  perfect  clearness  of  His  mind  to  the 
end.  The  drink  now  offered  to  Him  by  the  soldier  is  purely  a 
vinegar  prepared  for  the  sufferers  themselves,  as  is  proved  by 
the  sponge  and  the  stalk  of  hyssop.  This  last  circumstance 
sets  aside  the  common  opinion  of  commentators  who  think 
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that  it  was  wine  intended  for  the  soldiers. — In  the  first  two 
Gospels  it  is  the  cry :  "  Eli,  Eli  !  .  .  .  My  God,  my  God  !  .  .  ," 
which  leads  the  soldier  to  offer  Him  the  vinegar.  But  John 
completes  their  narrative  by  referring  to  the  cry :  "  /  thirst," 
which  more  immediately  determined  the  soldier's  action. — 
Hyssop  is  a  plant  not  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height. 
Since  a  stalk  of  this  length  sufficed  to  reach  the  lips  of  the  victim, 
it  follows  that  the  cross  was  not  so  high  as  is  usually  repre- 
sented,— Ostervald  and  Martin  are  quite  wrong  in  translating : 
"  They  put  hyssop  round  [the  sponge]  .  .  .,"  or  "  surrounding 
it  with  hyssop  .  .  ." 

"  /  thirst "  was  the  Saviour's  fifth  saying,  and  "  It  is  finished  " 
the  sixth.  The  first  three  had  reference  to  His  personal  rela- 
tions :  the  prayer  for  His  executioners  (Luke) ;  the  promise 
made  to  the  thief,  His  companion  in  punishment  (Luke) ;  the 
legacy  made  to  His  mother  and  His  friend  (John),  The 
following  three  refer  to  His  work  of  salvation :  the  cry  :  "  My 
God  .  .  ."  (Matthew  and  Mark),  contains  all  the  moral  suffer- 
ings of  the  expiatory  sacrifice ;  the  groan :  "  I  thirst "  (John), 
sums  up  all  its  physical  sufferings ;  the  triumphant  saying : 
"It  is  finished"  proclaims  its  consummation.  The  seventh 
and  last  saying  is  expressly  related  only  by  Luke :  "  Father, 
into  TJiy  hands  I  commit  my  Spirit ;  "  but  it  is  implied  in  John 
by  the  word  TrapiScoKe,  He  gave  up.  This  word  is  by  no  means 
rendered  by  our  phrase :  "  to  give  up  the  ghost"  It  expresses  a 
free,  personal,  spontaneous  act.  "Ho  man  taketh  my  life  from 
me"  Jesus  had  said ;  "  /  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  Imve 
power  to  take  it  again"  (x.  18).  Here,  too,  we  have  the 
meaning  of  that  loud  cry  with  which,  according  to  Matthew 
and  Mark,  Jesus  expired. — The  word  K\iva<i,  "  having  bowed 
His  head,"  indicates  that  till  then  Jesus  kept  His  head  erect. 

The  breaking  of  the  legs:  w.  31-37. 

Ver.  31,  "TJie  Jews  titer ef ore,  because  it  was  the  prepara- 
tion} that  the  bodies  should  not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the 
Sabbath  day  (for  tJiat  Sabbath  day  ^  was  an  high  day),  besougJit 

*  The  words  i-ru  rapuffKivn  »i»  are  placed  by  K  B  L  X  V,  10  Mnn.  ItP'"*<>»«  Vg. 
Syr.  Cop.  Sah.  immediately  after  «« »«»  Uuiaiei,  and  not  after  i»  ret  nt^^arm  (T. 
R.  with  12  Mjj.). 

'■'  Instead  of  i*i/.r,  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  some  Mnn.  It^'  Vg.,  i«wm«  is 
found  in  all  the  other  documents. 
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Filate  that  their  legs  might  he  broken,  and  that  they  might  he 
taken  away." — John  here  traces  a  series  of  providential  events 
omitted  by  his  predecessors,  which  passed  one  after  another, 
and  which  conspired  to  impress  on  the  Person  of  Jesus,  in 
His  state  of  deepest  abasement,  the  seal  of  Messiahship. 
The  Romans  usually  left  the  condemned  to  perish  on  the 
cross ;  their  bodies  became  the  prey  of  wild  beasts.  But  the 
Jewish  law  required  that  the  bodies  of  criminals  should  be 
put  out  of  sight  before  sunset,  that  on  the  following  day  the 
Holy  Land  might  not  be  polluted  by  the  curse  attached  to 
the  lifeless  body,  a  monument  of  condemnation  (Deut.  xxi. 
23  ;  comp.  Josh.  viii.  29,  x.  26  ;  Josephus,  Bell.  jud.  iv.  5.  2). 
Qrdinarily,  no  doubt,  the  Romans  did  not  trouble  themselves 
about  this  Jewish  law.  But  in  this  particular  case  the  Jews 
could  not  have  borne  the  violation  of  it  quietly,  because,  as 
John  observes,  the  following  day  was  not  only  a  Sabbath, 
but  a  Sabbath  of  exceptional  solemnity.  Those  who  think 
that,  according  to  John  as  well  as  the  Sjnoptics,  the  Jewish 
people  had  already  celebrated  the  Paschal  feast  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  that  thus  it  was  the  end  of  the  great  Sabbatic 
day  of  the  15th  Msan,  here  give  to  the  word  irapaaKevr), 
preparation,  the  meaning  which  it  has  in  the  Jewish  calendar, 
that  of  Friday,  and  think  that  the  peculiar  solemnity  of  the 
Saturday,  which  was  about  to  begin,  arose  simply  from  the 
fact  that  this  Sabbath  belonged  to  the  Paschal  week.  Or 
they  refer  to  the  fact  that  it  was  on  this  day  (16th  Nisan) 
that  the  offering  of  the  sacred  sheaf  fell  to  be  made,  a  well- 
known  act  of  worship  with  which  the  harvest  opened  yearly. 
But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  reasons  can 
explain  the  extraordinary  solemnity  which  John  ascribes  to 
the  Sabbath  of  the  morrow.  The  16  th  Nisan  was  so  little 
of  a  Sabbatic  day,  that,  before  cutting  the  ears  intended  to 
form  the  sacred  sheaf,  the  deputies  of  the  Sanhedrim  were 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  people  called  to  them :  "  The  sun  is 
set;"  this  cry  was  the  proclamation  of  the  end  of  the  15th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  16tL  Then  only  could  they  take 
the  sickle.  For  from  that  moment  work  was  allowed.  So 
the  16th  is  called.  Lev.  xxiii  11-15,  "the  day  after  the 
Sabbath."  How,  then,  could  the  coincidence  of  the  Sabbath 
■with  this  day,  so  purely  a  work-day,  enhance  the  Sabbatic 
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value  of  the  Saturday  which  was  about  to  begin  ?  Besides, 
this  technical  meaning  of  "rrapaaKevri,  Friday,  is  here  set  aside 
by  the  absence  of  the  article.  Finally,  there  is  an  evident 
relation  clearly  indicated  by  the  70/9,  for,  which  follows,  be- 
tween the  idea  of  preparation  and  that  of  the  solemnity  of 
the  Sabbath  which  was  about  to  begin  at  six  o'clock  even- 
ing. We  are  therefore  forced  to  hold  that  this  exceptional 
solemnity  of  the  morrow  arose  from  the  fact  that  that  year 
the  weekly  Sabbath  exactly  coincided  with  the  great  and  like- 
wise Sabbatic  day  of  the  15th  Nisan.  Hence  it  follows 
that,  at  the  moment  when  Jesus  died,  it  was  still  the  14th 
and  not  the  1 5th.  Thus  are  explained  the  words  (literally) : 
"for  it  was  preparation"  on  the  one  hand,  undoubtedly  pre- 
paration for  the  Sabbath  (as  being  Friday),  but,  at  the  same 
time,  preparation  for  the  great  Paschal  day,  the  15th  Nisan. 
This  day  had  in  it,  as  it  were,  an  accumulation  of  prepara- 
tion, as  the  following  had  also  in  it  an  accumulation  of 
Sabbatic  rest.  The  for  refers  to  the  idea :  "  that  the  bodies 
might  not  remain  .  .  .,"  as  is  indicated  by  the  Alex,  reading, 
supported  by  that  of  the  old  Vss.  The  evangelist  hereby 
indicates  indirectly  that  the  essential  act  of  preparation, 
the  slaying  of  the  lamb,  took  place  in  the  temple  at  this 
moment,  and  that  the  Paschal  feast  was  to  follow  that  very 
evening. 

Pilate,  respecting  the  scruples  of  the  Jews,  consented  to 
what  was  asked  of  him.  The  breaking  of  the  legs  did  not 
produce  immediate  death,  but  its  object  was  to  make  it 
certain,  and  so  to  allow  the  removal  of  the  bodies.  For  it 
rendered  all  return  to  life  impossible,  because  gangrene  was 
the  necessary  and  immediate  result.  The  existence  of  this 
custom  {(TKeXoKOTria,  crurifragium)  among  the  Romans,  in 
certain  exceptional  cases,  is  perfectly  well  established  (see 
the  numerous  passages  quoted  by  Keim  himself).  M.  Renan 
also  says :  "  The  Jewish  and  Roman  arch?eologies  of  ver.  3 1 
are  exact."  If  Keim,  notwithstanding,  still  raises  difficulties, 
asking  why  the  Synoptics  do  not  mention  the  fact  if  it  is 
historical,  it  is  easy  to  answer :  Because  Jesus  Himself  was 
not  affected  by  it.  Now  His  Person  alone  was  of  conse- 
quence to  them,  not  those  of  the  two  malefactors.  Neither 
would  John  have  mentioned  it  but  for  the  relation  of  the  fact 
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to  the  prophecy  which  struck  him  so  forcibly.  ^Must  we 
understand  the  dpdwat,  might  he  taken  away,  of  the  taking 
from  the  cross  ?  I  doubt  it  very  much.  What  concerned  the 
Jews  in  making  this  demand,  was  not  that  the  bodies  should 
be  unfastened,  but  that  they  should  be  removed  out  of  sight. 
The  law,  Deut.  xxi.  23,  which  dictated  their  request,  had  no 
reference  to  the  punishment  of  the  cross,  a  punishment  un- 
known to  Israel. 

Vv.  32—34.  "Then  came  the  soldiers,  and  brake  the  legs  of 
the  first,  and  of  the  other  which  was  crucified  with  Him.  But 
when  they  came  to  Jesus,  and  saw  that  He  was  dead  already} 
they  brake  not  His  legs :  hut  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear 
pierced  His  side,  and  forthwith  came  thereout  blood  and 
water." — ^HXdov,  they  came,  here  signifies  they  approached; 
for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  other  soldiers  are  meant 
than  those  who  had  completed  the  crucifixion. — If  the  object 
for  which  the  legs  of  the  victims  were  broken  was  what  we 
have  said,  this  operation  became  useless  in  regard  to  Jesus, 
from  the  fact  of  His  death.  The  soldier's  spear-thrust  was 
therefore  a  compensation,  as  it  were,  for  the  omitted  operation  ; 
it  meant:  if  thou  art  not  really  dead,  here  is  something 
to  finish  thee.  It  would  be  absurd  to  demand  precedents 
for  such  a  fact,  which  had  nothing  judicial  in  it.  Yet  the 
saying  of  QuintUian  may  be  quoted :  "  Cruces  succiduntur, 
percussos  sepeliri  carnifex  non  vetat."  —  The  verb  vixrietv 
denotes  a  thrust  of  a  greater  or  less  depth,  in  opposition 
to  a  cut.  Homer  uses  it  sometimes  to  denote  even  mortal 
wounds. — The  fact  of  the  effusion  of  blood  and  water  might 
be  regarded  as  a  natural  phenomenon.  No  doubt  generally, 
when  a  corpse  is  pierced,  no  liquid  comes  from  it ;  yet  if 
one  of  the  large  vessels  happens  to  be  touched,  there  may 
flow  from  the  wound  a  blackish  blood  with  a  coating  of 
serum.  Could  this  be  what  John  called  blood  and  water  ? 
This  is  far  from  probable.  Ebrard  supposes  that  the  spear 
touched  some  deposits  of  extravasated  and  decomposed  blood, 
Gruner  (Co7nmentatio  de  mode  JesfiL  Christi  verd,  Halle  1805) 
thinks  that  the  spear  first  pierced  some  aqueous  deposits 
which,  during  the  long  suffering  on  the  cross,  had  formed 
round  the  heart,  and  then  the  heart  itself     William  Stroud 

'  tt  '■  ^"f  'VTOt  tiiri  TlhttfTK  xai  »u,  instead  of  «{  .   .   .   TthnKorei,  ou. 
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(London  1847)  has  recourse  to  phenomena  observed  in  cases 
of  sudden  death  caused  by  cramp  of  the  heart.  These 
explanations  are  not  inadmissible,  but  they  are  all  somewhat 
improbable.  The  phrase  :  "  hlood  and  water"  which  naturally 
denotes  two  substances  flowing  simultaneously,  but  perfectly 
distinct,  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  finds  no  natural  ex- 
planation on  any  of  these  suppositions.  Baur  and  Strauss 
conclude  for  the  necessity  of  a  symbolical  interpretation,  and 
here  again  find  the  purely  ideal  nature  of  the  narrative.  The 
author  meant,  by  this  fact  of  his  own  invention,  to  express 
the  abundance  of  spiritual  life  which  was  henceforth  to  flow 
from  the  Christ  (Baur) ;  the  water  represented  more  especially 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  blood  the  Holy  Supper,  with  allusion 
to  the  custom  of  mixing  the  wine  of  the  sacrament  with 
water  (Strauss  in  his  new  Vie  de  J6sus).  Are  we  entitled  to 
ascribe  such  absurdities  to  the  evangelist  ?  And  what  notion 
must  we  form  of  the  morality  of  a  man  who  should  afiirm 
so  solemnly  that  he  saw  (ver.  35)  what  he  was  conscious  of 
never  having  beheld  except  in  idea  ?  In  favour  of  this 
allegorical  explanation  there  has  been  alleged  the  saying, 
1  John  v.  6  :  "  He  came  not  hy  water  only,  hut  hy  water  and 
hlood."  But  water  here  denotes  the  baptism  of  John  the 
Baptist  as  opposed  to  the  work  of  Jesus,  who  adds  to  the 
water  of  the  baptism  of  repentance  the  hlood  of  expiation 
and  pardon.  There  remains  but  one  explanation :  the  view 
that  the  fact  lay  beyond  the  laws  of  common  physiology,  and 
that  it  is  related  to  the  exceptional  nature  of  a  body  which 
sin  had  never  tainted,  and  which  was  destined  to  an  im- 
mediate resurrection.  From  the  very  instant  of  death,  the 
body  of  Jesus  must  take  another  way  than  that  of  dissolu- 
tion, and  enter  upon  that  pf  glorification.  Such  is  the 
meaning  which  the  evangelist  seems  to  have  ascribed  to  this 
unprecedented  phenomenon.  Thus  is  explained  the  almost 
oath-like  affirmation  with  which  he  certifies  the  reality  of  it 
in  the  following  verse,  which  does  not,  however,  mean  that 
the  affirmation  of  ver.  35  relates  only  to  this  fact.  It 
refers  also  to  the  other  two  events  which  were  mentioned, 
vv.  33  and  34  (the  breaking  of  the  legs  and  the  spear- 
thrust). 

Vv.  35-37.  '^And  he  that  saw  it  hare  record,  and  his  record 
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is  true : '  and  he  knoweth  that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  also  '  might 
believe}  For  these  things  were  done,  that  the  scripture  should 
he  fulfilled,  A  hone  of  Him  *  sliall  not  he  broken.  And  again 
another  scripture  saith,  They  sliall  look  on  Him  whom  they 
pierced" — Several  (Weisse,  Schweizer,  Hilgenfeld,  Weizsacker, 
Keim,  and  Baumlein  himself)  hold  that  in  the  words  in  ver. 
35  the  author  of  the  Gospel  expressly  distinguishes  himself 
from  the  apostle  whose  testimony  he  cites.  The  author  speaks, 
indeed,  of  the  witness :  "  he  that  savj,"  in  the  third  person, 
consequently  as  of  a  third  person.  And  thus  this  passage, 
which  had  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  the  Johannine  composition  of  our  Gospel,  would  be 
transformed  into  a  positive  denial  of  its  apostolic  origin. 
We  have  already  examined  this  question,  Introduction,  L  pp. 
93—95.     We  offer  here  the  following  remarks : 

1.  The  school  of  Baur,  while  unable  to  refrain  from 
catching  at  the  bait  presented  to  it  by  the  verse  when  thus 
understood,  has  nevertheless  felt  the  hook  concealed  beneath 
it  (see  Hilgenf eld's  embarrassment  on  this  question,  Einl.  p. 
731).  If,  indeed,  as  the  critics  of  this  school  allege,  the 
author  wished  throughout  his  whole  treatise  to  pass  himself 
off  for  John  the  apostle,  how  comes  he  to  distinguish  himself 
expressly  from  him  in  this  passage  ?  Hilgenfeld's  answer 
is  that  "he  falls  out  of  his  part"  (p.  732).  Singular  un- 
skilfulness  in  a  forger  so  able  as  the  man  to  whom  the 
ro mposition  of  our  Gospel  is  ascribed  ! 

2.  Neither  the  form  of  the  phrase  nor  the  pronoun  e/ceti/o?, 
tJiat  mxin,  oblige  us  to  regard  the  author  of  the  writing  as 
a  different  person  from  the  apostle  whose  testimony  he 
relates.  When  a  narrator  wishes  to  avoid  speaking  of  him- 
self in  the  first  person,  and  regards  himself  objectively  to  the 
extent  of  designating  himself  in  the  third  person,  as  happens 
so  frequently,  it  is  evident  that  he  may  employ  aU  the 
forms  which   are   used  in   speaking  of    another.      So  Jesus 

J  X  :  KXnfni  instead  of  xy.ntmn. 

'  15  Mjj.  (K  A  B,  etc.),  25  Mnn.  It.  Vg.  Syr.  read  ««<  before  uftus  ("that  ye 
also  might  believe  ") ;  T.  R.  omits  »«<  with  7  Mjj.  (E  G,  etc.),  and  the  other 
Mnn. 

'  X  ^  •   'tiffttvyiTl,  instead  oi  VirTivrrirt. 

*  N,  60  Mnn.  ItP'"*"!"*  :  «*'  aurou  instead  of  aurtu  (following  Ex.  xii.  46  in 
theLXX.). 
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does  throughout  the  whole  course  of  His  ministry  when 
calling  Himself  the  Son  of  man.  So  Paul  does  in  a  remark- 
ably striking  way,  2  Cor.  xii  2  :  "  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ 
who  .  .  ."  Hilgenfeld  does  not  believe  that  this  mode  of 
speaking  admits  of  the  use  of  the  pronoun  e/ceti/09,  that  man, 
which  refers  to  a  remote  subject.  But  Steitz^  has  clearly 
proved  that  this  pronoun,  and  that  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  has 
a  peculiarly  emphatic  and  exclusive  sense,  but  one  which  does 
not  imply  the  remoteness  of  the  subject  to  which  it  refers : 
Jie,  he  precisely,  he  only.  Comp.  i.  8,  18,  33,  v.  39,  etc. 
There  is  even  a  passage  wholly  analogous  to  ours  (ix.  37): 
"  Thou  hast  seen  Him,  and  He  that  talketh  to  thee  is  H^e " 
(eVeti/o?  iaTiv,  He  precisely,  and  no  other).  Weizsiicker  and 
Keim  do  not  therefore  insist  on  the  philological  question,  but 
they  appeal  so  much  the  more,  as  Keim  says,  to  "  rational 
logic,"  which  does  not  allow  us  to  hold  "  that  a  writer  would 
describe  himself  objectively  at  such  length." 

But,  3.  "Eational  logic"  is  precisely  what  absolutely  forbids 
our  writer  to  affirm  of  John,  as  one  distinct  from  himself, 
the  fact  which  he  attests  here.  "What !  a  disciple  of  John 
declare  to  the  Church  that  the  apostle,  his  master,  saith  true, 
that  is  to  say,  that  he  did  not  lie  or  was  not  the  dupe  of  an 
illusion !  But  the  first  of  these  attestations  would  be  an 
insult,  and  the  second  an  absurdity.  And  in  general,  if  one 
may  in  certain  cases  become  surety  for  the  veracity  of 
another,  he  can  never  act  as  surety  for  the  inner  consciousness 
which  that  other  possesses  of  his  own  veracity,  as  would  be 
done  by  the  author  here  when  he  says  of  the  apostle-witness : 
"  And  he  knoweth  that  he  saith  true."  If  the  writer  really 
wished  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  witness,  he  should 
have  said :  "  And  /  know  that  he  saith  true."  Then  he  must 
have  followed  this  up  by  saying :  "  that  we  may  believe,"  and 
not :  "  that  ye  may  believe ; "  for,  excepting  the  witness  who 
alone  saio,  all  the  rest,  including  the  narrator  himself,  believe 
in  consequence  of  this  ocular  testimony. 

4.  Hilgenfeld,  Keim,  and  Baumlein  quote,  as  an  analogy, 
xxi.  24:  "This  is  the  disciple  (the  loved  disciple)  which  tesii- 
Jleth  of  these  things,  and  wrote  of  them :  and  we  know  iliat 

^  See  on  the  use  of  the  proii.  {«ir»a»  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  Steitz,  Stud,  «, 
Kr'Ulk.  1859,  pp.  497-506,  and  Buttniann,  ibid,  1860,  pp.  505-536. 
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his  tesiimony  is  true."  But  there  is  a  complete  difference 
between  the  two  passages.  The  attester,  xxi.  24,  is  dis- 
tinguished not  only  from  the  witness,  but  likewise  from  the 
autlwr  of  the  Gospel,  whom  he  identifies  with  the  witnessing 
apostle.  And  because  he  distinguishes  himself  from  him,  he 
uses  the  first  person:  "we  knovj"  (ver.  24),  "/  think"  (ver.  25), 
and  so  does  what  the  evangelist  would  have  required  to  do  in 
our  passage  if  he  had  really  wished  to  distinguish  himself 
from  the  apostle. — We  are  persuaded  that  the  time  wiU 
come  when  this  whole  discussion  will  appear  singularly  un- 
necessary. 

MefiapTVfrrjKe,  hath  testified,  and  that  by  this  very  narration 
which  continues  from  that  time  forward  (the  perf ). — -AXt]- 
6ivr],  not  a  veracious  testimony  {aXr}di]<i),  but  a  testimony 
which  really  deserves  the  name. — Kal  vfieif,  ye  also:  "ye, 
as  well  as  I  myself,  the  witness."  In  fact,  the  matter  in 
question  is  not  faith  in  the  particular  facts  which  have  just 
been  related,  and  to  which  the  term  faith  would  not  apply  in 
relation  to  him  who  bore  witness  to  them.  The  subject  in 
question  is  faith  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word,  faith  in 
Christ;  this  ought  in  the  case  of  all  to  derive  confirmation 
from  the  facts  mentioned  above,  which  had  already  strength- 
ened that  of  the  witness  himself.  It  is  to  this  meaning  of 
the  word  faith  that  the  for  of  ver.  36  applies,  since  it  refers 
to  the  manifestation  of  the  Messianic  character  of  Jesus  by 
the  fulfilment  of  the  two  prophecies  quoted,  vv.  36  and  37. 
— It  follows,  finally,  from  this  connection  of  ideas,  that  the 
ravra,  tliese  things,  of  ver.  36  embraces  not  only  the  effusion 
of  the  blood  and  water,  but  also  the  two  facts  which  gave 
rise  to  it,  the  omission  of  the  breaking  of  the  legs  in  the 
case  of  Jesus,  and  the  spear-thrust.  The  first  prophecy  is 
taken  from  Ex.  xii.  46,  not  from  Ps.  xxxiv.  20,  as  Baiim- 
lein  thinks ;  for  this  latter  passage  refers  to  preservation  of 
life. — The  Paschal  lamb  belonged  to  God,  and  typified  the 
Lamb  of  God.  Hence  the  law  sheltered  it  from  aU  profana- 
tion, from  all  violent  and  brutal  treatment.  This  is  also  the 
reason  why  the  remains  of  it  were  to  be  burned  immediately 
after  the  feast. 

If  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  what  did  not  take  place  in  the 
case  of  Jesus  (the  breaking  of  the  legs),  it  was  equally  so  by 
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■what  actually  tooh  'place  (the  spear-thrust),  ver.  37.  Zechariah, 
xii.  10,  had  represented  Jehovah  as,  pierced  by  His  people,  in 
the  Person  of  the  Messiah.  The  death  of  the  cross  had 
realized  this  prophecy.  But  this  fulfilment,  to  stand  forth 
clearly,  must  take  a  yet  more  literal  character  (see  on  xii.  15, 
xviii.  9,  xix.  24).  The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  (lipl) 
they  pierced  was  considerably  weakened  by  the  LXX.,  who 
no  doubt  thought  the  expression  too  strong  to  be  applied  to 
Jehovah,  and  translated  it  by  Karwp'^rjaavTo,  tJiey  insulted. 
The  evangelist  goes  back  here  to  the  Hebrew  text,  as  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse  likewise  does  in  the  same  quota- 
tion (i.  7).  The  term  :  "  they  shall  look  on"  o-yjrovrai,  refers 
to  what  shall  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  Jews'  conversion, 
when  in  this  Jesus  rejected  by  them  they  shall  recognise 
their  Messiah.  The  look  in  question  which  they  shall  then 
cast  on  Him  is  one  of  repentance,  supplication,  and  faith ;  a 
striking  scene  magnificently  described  in  that  same  prophetic 
view,  Zech.  xii.  8-14. 

To  understand  what  John  felt  at  the  moment  which  he 
here  recalls,  we  must  suppose  a  believing  Jew,  familiar  with 
the  0.  T.,  seeing  the  soldiers  approach  who  are  to  break  the 
legs  of  the  three  victims.  He  asks  himself  anxiously  what  is 
to  be  done  to  the  body  of  the  Messiah,  which  is  still  more 
sacred  than  the  Paschal  lamb.  And,  lo  !  simultaneously  and 
in  the  most  unexpected  manner  this  body  is  rescued  from  the 
brutal  operation  which  threatened  it,  and  receives  the  spear- 
thrust,  thereby  realizing  the  spectacle  which  repentant  Israel 
is  one  day  to  behold !  After  such  signs,  with  what  feelings 
will  this  man  leave  the  cross  ?  Will  not  what  he  has  seen 
strengthen  his  faith,  and  soon  also  that  of  the  whole  Church  ? 
Such  is  the  meaning  of  John.  Olshausen  thinks  that  the 
water  and  blood  are  mentioned  to  prove  the  reality  of  Jesus' 
body ;  Lucke  and  Neander,  to  prove  the  reality  of  His  death. 
But  the  Docet£e  did  not  deny  sensible  appearances  in  the 
person  of  Jesus ;  and  these  sufficed  to  explain  what  John 
perceived.  As  to  His  death,  the  fact  related  no  more  confirms 
than  it  invalidates  its  reality.  The  apostle  therefore  estab- 
lishes, as  we  have  said,  the  exceptional  state  of  the  body  of 
Jesus,  which  was  manifested  at  this  time  by  an  unexampled 
evidence.     The  Holy  One  of  God  was  n(Jt  to  see  corruption 
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(Ps.  xvi.) ;  and  this  promise  must  be  fulfilled  perfectly  in  tbe 
case  of  the  perfect  Holy  One.  Now  it  implied  the  beginning 
of  the  work  of  resurrection  at  the  very  moment  when,  in  the 
case  of  every  other  death,  the  crisis  of  dissolution  begins. 

The  entombment  of  Jesus:  w.  38-42. 

John  here  fills  up,  as  in  the  preceding  passage,  the  nar- 
rative of  his  predecessors.  He  exhibits  the  part  which 
Nicodemus  took  in  the  funeral  honours  paid  to  Jesus,  and 
brings  out  the  relation  between  the  advanced  hour  of  the  day 
and  the  place  of  the  sepulchre  where  the  body  was  laid.  He 
thus  accounts  for  facts  whose  relation  was  not  indicated  by 
the  Synoptics. 

Vv.  38—40.  "After  this}  Joseph  of  Arimathcea,  being  a 
disciple  of  Jesus,  hut  secretly  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  besought  Pilate 
that  he  might  take  away  the  body  of  Jesus:  and  Pilate  gave 
him  leave.  He  caTne  ^  therefore,  and  took  ^  the  body  of  Jesibs? 
And  there  cams  also  Nicodemus,  which  at  the  first  came  to  Jesus 
by  night,  and  brought^  a  mixture^  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an 
hundred  pounds.  Then  took  they  the  body  of  Jesus  and  wound 
it  in^  linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is 
to  bury*' — The  request  of  the  Jews,  ver.  31,  referred  to  the 
three  victims ;  but,  as  John  has  observed,  Pilate's  order  was 
executed  only  in  respect  of  two  of  theuL  Joseph  then  appears 
before  him  with  an  entirely  new  request,  which  applies  to 
Jesus  only.  Baumlein :  "  Sometimes,  especially  on  occasion 
of  a  feast,  the  corpse  of  the  capitally  punished  was  given  up 
to  the  relations.  Philo,  in  Place.  §  10."  Mark  relates  that, 
on  hearing  this  request,  Pilate  was  astonished  that  Jesus  was 
dead  already ;  a  fact  which,  according  to  Strauss,  would  con- 
tradict the  permission  which  he  had  himself  given,  ver.  31. 
But  this  operation,  while  involving  death,  did  not  bring  it 
about  immediately,  as  Strauss  himseK  acknowledges ;  it  served 
only  to  make  it  sure.  And  Pilate  could  thus  express  his 
astonishment  that  death  had  already  taken  place.  Perhaps, 
also,  Pilate's  astonishment  arose  from  the  fact  that  Jesus  was 

^  A«  is  omitted  by  7  Mjj.  (K  A  B,  etc.)  It 

*  Instead  of  >ixtfi»  and  r.pit,  ^  It*""'  read  «)X^«»  and  tifai, 

*  Instead  of  t»  fu/ta  tou  I.,  B  L  X  A  read  re  guiut  aurov,  S  aurst,  ItP'*''^"*  aiiT», 

*  tt  reads  i;t;*»»  instead  of  fitpuf ;  N  B  :  if.iy/ix  instead  of  fny/tct. 
»  N  B  K  L  X  Y  n  It«""»  Vg.  omit.  «»  before  tfotiMs. 
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dead  without  the  necessity  of  breaking  His  legs.  For  he 
required  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  punish- 
ment had  been  carried  out.  This  is  attested  by  Mark  himself, 
XV.  44 :  "  And  calling  the  centurion,  he  asked  him."  Arima- 
ihcea  might  be  the  city  Rama,  situated  two  leagues  to  the  north 
of  Jerusalem,  or  another  Eama,  now  called  Ramleh,  lying  ten 
leagues  to  the  north-west  of  the  capital,  near  Lydda.  But  the 
place  in  question  is  more  probably  Bamatha'im  (with  the  article 
represented  by  the  syllable  ar),  in  Ephraim,  Samuel's  native 
city  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  In  any  case,  Joseph  was  now  settled  in 
Jerusalem  with  his  family ;  for  he  had  a  burying-place  there, 
but  very  recently,  no  doubt,  as  the  sepulchre  had  never  yet 
been  used. 

In    mentioning    Nicodemus,    John    exhibits   the    contrast 
between    the    boldness    of   his    present    profession    and    the 
cautiousness  of  his  former  conduct.     This  man's  faith  recog- 
nised at  this  moment,  in  the  crucified  one,  the  Saviour  typified 
by  the  brazen   serpent  which  Jesus  had  explained   to   him 
beforehand  (iii.  14).     It  is  remarkable  that  these  members  of 
the  Jewish  aristocracy,  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  are  led  to  con- 
fess their  faith  in  Jesus  at  the  very  moment  of  His  deepest 
humiliation. — To  irp&rov   here    denotes,   as    at    x.    40,    the 
beginning  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.     If  Nicodemus  had  been 
to  John,  as  M.  Eeuss  seems  to  hold,  nothing  more  than  a 
fictitious  type  (ch.  iii),  how  could  he  make  him  reappear  here 
as  a  real  acting  person,  and  that  while  expressly  recalling  the 
scene  of  ch.  iii. ! — Myrrh  is  an  odoriferous  gum  ;  aloes,  a  scented 
wood.     After  being  pounded,  they  were  made  into  a  mixture 
which  was  spread   over  the  sheet  in  which  the  body  was 
wrapped.     Probably  this  cloth  was  cut  up  into  bandages  to 
wrap  the  limbs  separately.     The  words :  "  as  the  manner  of 
the  Jews  is  .  .  .,"  contrasts  this  mode  of  embalming  with  that 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  removed  the  intestines  and  secured  the 
preservation  of  the  corporeal  wrappings  by  processes  much 
more   lengthened    and    complicated. — The    hundred   pounds 
remind  us  of  the  profusion  with  which  Mary  had  poured  the 
spikenard  over  the  feet  of  Jesus,  ch.  xii. ;  it  is  a  truly  royal 
homage.     The    Synoptics   inform    us   that    the   holy  women 
intended   also   on   their   part    to   complete  this   provisional 
embalming,  but  after  tJie  Sahbath  only. 
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Vv.  41,  42.  "  Now  in  the  place  where  He  was  crucified  there 
was  a  garden  ;  and  in  the  garden  a  Tiew  sepulchre,  wherein  was 
never  man  yet  laid}  There  laid  they  Jesus  therefore  because  of 
the  Jews'  preparation ;  for  the  sepulchre  was  nigh  at  hand." — 
According  to  the  Synoptics,  the  sepulchre  belonged  to  Joseph  ; 
and  this  was  the  reason  of  the  use  made  of  it.  According  to 
John,  this  tomb  was  chosen  on  account  of  its  nearness  to 
Golgotha,  because  the  Sabbath  was  about  to  begin.  These 
two  reasons,  far  from  contradicting,  complete  one  another. 
What  purpose  would  the  proximity  of  the  sepulchre  have 
served  if  it  had  not  belonged  to  one  of  our  Lord's  friends  ? 
And  was  it  not  the  circumstance  that  Joseph  owned  this 
sepulchre  near  the  place  of  crucifixion  which  suggested  to 
him  the  'thought  of  asking  the  body  of  Jesus  ? — John  and 
Luke  (xxiii  53)  observe  that  the  sepulchre  was  new.  Comp. 
Luke  xix.  30:  "Ye  shall  find  a  colt  tied  whereon  yd  never  man 
sat"  These  are  providential  facts  which  belong  to  the  royal 
glory  of  Jesus.  When  a  king  is  received,  the  objects  devoted 
to  his  service  are  such  as  have  never  yet  been  used. — Might 
the  phrase :  "  the  Jews'  preparation"  signify  (as  is  thought  by 
those  who  allege  that,  according  to  John  as  well  as  according 
to  the  Synoptics,  the  death  of  Jesus  took  place  on  the  15th) : 
the  Jews'  Friday  ?  What  would  be  the  object  of  this  singular 
expression  ?  Eotermund  '^  answers,  to  explain  how  it  happened 
that  the  morrow  following  the  Sabbatic  15  th  day  was  also  a 
Sabbath.  But  that  has  already  been  explained  twice  :  w.  14 
and  31.  Why  this  repetition  and  this  new  form:  "the  Jews"? 
When,  in  the  space  of  thirty  lines,  the  same  thing  is  thrice 
repeated,  there  is  not  merely  an  affirmation  expressed ;  there 
is  the  negation  of  the  opposite  idea.  As  at  iii.  24,  ii.  11,  and 
iv.  54,  John  wishes  tacitly  to  rectify  some  misunderstanding  of 
the  Gospel  history.  It  was  the  hour  when  the  Jeios  (so  this 
supplement  finds  its  explanation)  prepared  for  their  great 
national  feast  by  killing  the  lamb.  And  they  made  haste, 
because  with  the  setting  of  the  sun  the  work  day  of  the  1 4th 
would  close,  and  the  doubly  Sabbatic  day  (v.  31)  of  the  15  th 
begin;  comp.  Luke  xxiii.  56. 

^  N  B  :  mi  rifti/^ftas  instead  of  trtfn. 

2  In  the  remarkable  article,  "  Von  Ephraim  nach  Golgotha,"  Stud.  u.  Ki-Uik. 
1876,  first  number. 
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Of  the  Day  of  our  LorcCs  Death. 

1  The  evangelists  are  manifestly  at  one  as  to  the  day  of  the 
week  on  which  the  death  of  Jesus  took  place  :  it  was  a  Friday. 
But  they  seem  to  differ  about  the  day  of  the  month,  and  con- 
sequently about  that  of  the  Paschal  feast  on  which  this  event 
fell.  The  Jews  celebrated  the  Paschal  supper,  the  opening  of 
the  feast,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  Nisan.  This  evening 
formed,  strictly  speaking,  part  of  the  15th;  the  first  and  great 
day  of  the  seven  days  of  the  feast,  and  one  peculiarly  solemn. 
For  the  law  assimilated  the  15  th  to  the  weekly  Sabbath,  so  far 
as  obligatory  cessation  from  labour  was  concerned,  with  the 
single  difference  that  it  permitted  the  preparation  of  necessary 
food  on  this  day  (Ex.  xii.  16),  probably  because  on  the  even- 
ing before,  the  preparation  of  the  Paschal  feast  having  absorbed 
attention,  it  was  impossible  to  provide  the  food  of  the  15  th. 
Now  it  is  generally  held  that,  according  to  the  synoptical 
narrative,  it  was  on  this  Sabbatic  1 5  th  day  that  the  Friday 
on  which  Jesus  was  crucified  fell  that  year;  which  implies, 
of  course,  that  on  the  evening  before,  Jesus  had  celebrated 
the  Paschal  feast  with  His  disciples,  in  conformity  with 
Jewish  law  and  practice.  And  such  seems  really  to  be  the 
force  of  Matt.  xxvi.  1 7,  and  the  parallel  passages  of  Luke  and 
Mark. 

John's  narrative,  on  the  contrary,  would  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion, as  we  have  seen,  that  the  Friday  of  Jesus'  death  was  the 
14th  Nisan,  the  day  of  the  preparation  of  the  Paschal  supper 
and  of  the  Paschal  feast  in  general.  In  this  case,  it  is  obvious 
that  He  could  not  have  celebrated  the  Paschal  supper  with  the 
people  generally ;  for  He  was  dead  some  hours  before  this  cere- 
mony, and  the  last  supper  described  by  John  is  nothing  more 
than  an  ordinary  meal  on  which  Jesus  impressed  peculiar 
solemnity  by  instituting  the  Holy  Eucharist  and  uttering  His 
last  farewell. 

Can  these  two  forms  of  narrative  be  harmonized  ?  And,  if 
not,  which  is  to  be  preferred  ? 

From  a  very  early  date  this  question  has  occupied  the 
Church.  In  a  dispute  which  broke  out  about  170  at  Laodicea, 
in  Asia  Minor,  there  were  some  who  maintained  that  our  Lord's 
last  meal  was  the  real  Paschal  feast,  celebrated  at  the  hour 
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fixed  by  the  law  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  from  which  they 
concluded  that  the  Church  ought  also  yearly  to  celebrate  on  that 
evening  the  Holy  Easter  Supper,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Jews 
celebrate  their  Paschal  feast.  Apolinarius,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
who  opposed  them,  declares  in  substance  "  that,  according  to 
them,  our  Lord  ate  the  lamb  with  His  disciples  on  the  14th, 
and  that  He  suffered  death  on  the  great  day  of  unleavened 
bread  (the  15  th);  and  tliat  they  thus  explain  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew."^  We  do  not  know  what  attitude  was  taken  in  this 
matter  by  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  who,  Eusebius  tells  us, 
was  the  first  to  write  a  book  on  this  controversy.  But  we 
have  in  the  same  collection  some  fragments  of  the  works  of 
Apolinarius  and  of  Clement  of  Aleaxmdria,  which  were  called 
forth  by  that  of  Melito,  "  The  14th,"  says  the  former,  "  is  our 
Lord's  true  Passover,  the  great  sacrifice  in  which  the  Son  of 
God,  put  in  stead  and  place  of  the  lamb,  was  to  be  given  up 
to  be  crucified.  .  .  ."  These  words  are  clear :  they  express 
John's  view.  Jesus  did  not  eat  the  legal  Passover ;  He  died 
on  the  day  on  which  they  were  preparing  to  celebrate  it. 
Clement  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect,  but  in  a  manner 
still  more  explicit :  "  In  previous  years  Jesus  had  celebrated 
the  feast  by  eating  the  Paschal  lamb  slain  by  the  Jews.  But 
on  the  13th  (47')  He  taught  His  disciples  the  mystery  of  the 
type  [the  type  of  the  lamb],  when  they  asked  Him,  saying : 
'  Where  wilt  Thou  that  we  prepare  for  Thee  the  Passover  ? ' 
For  that  was  the  day  on  which  took  place  the  consecration  of 
the  unleavened  bread,  and  the  pro-preparation  {irpoeroinaa-ia) 
of  the  Passover.  .  .  .  And  our  Saviour  suffered  on  the  follow- 
ing day  [the  14th] ;  for  He  was  Himself  the  true  Passover. 
.  .  .  And  hence  the  high  priests  and  scribes,  when  bringing 
Him  to  Pilate,  did  not  enter  the  proetorium,  that  they  might 
not  be  defiled  and  might  eat  the  Passover  in  the  evening  with- 
out hindrance."  The  disciples  then  asked  our  Lord,  as  is 
related  in  the  Synoptics,  not  on  the  14th,  but  on  the  13th; 
and  it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  that  Jesus  instituted 
the  Supper,  and  consequently  on  the  14th  that  He  died.     This 

*  Fragments  of  Apolinarius  (not  Apollinarius)  in  the  Chronlcon  paschale  (a 
compilation  of  extracts  from  ancient  authors,  carried  on  from  the  fourth  to  the 
serenth  century,  and  discovered  in  Sicily  in  the  sixteenth  j  see  Le  Jour  de  la 
Priparaiion,  by  M.  Lutteroth,  p.  59). 
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is  really  John's  view,  and,  besides,  it  is  the  first  known  attempt 
to  harmonize  it  with  the  synoptical  narrative. 

After  such  discussions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Chrysostom 
takes  full  account  of  the  difficulty,  and  leaves  his  readers  to 
choose  between  these  two  solutions :  either  John  understands 
by  the  Passover  the  whole  feast,  which  would  allow  us  to  hold 
that  He  was  crucified  on  the  15th;  or  Jesus  anticipated  by  a 
day  the  celebration  of  the  Paschal  feast,  which  would  allow  us 
to  hold  that  He  was  crucified  on  the  1 4th.  In  these  remarks 
Chrysostom  has,  as  Meyer  says,  traced  the  programme  of  all 
the  subsequent  discussions  down  to  our  day. 

We  have  treated  this  question  briefly  (Introd.  i.  pp.  209— 
211)  in  its  bearing  on  the  authenticity  of  our  Gospel.  We 
resume  the  subject  here  more  fully  from  the  exegetical  and 
historical  point  of  view. 

I. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  is  this :  Accord- 
ing to  the  fourth  Go^el,  Jesus  was  crucified  on  the  14:th  Nisan, 
the  preparation  day  of  the  feast  of  Passover. 

The  most  decisive  passages  in  favour  of  this  conclusion  have 
been  the  following  : — 

1st.  xiii.  1. — Again  quite  recently  Rotermund  (in  his  very 
interesting  article,  "Von  Ephraim  nach  Golgotha,"  Stud.  u. 
Kritih.  1876)  has  alleged,  as  had  been  done  before  by  Langeu 
(on  untenable  grounds)  and  some  others,  that  in  this  verse  the 
feast  of  Passover  meant  the  morning  of  the  1 5th,  and  that  the 
phrase :  "  hefore  the  feast  of  Passover,"  must  therefore  mean  the 
evening  of  the  14th,  and  so  the  hour  of  the  Paschal  supper 
(agreeably  to  the  Synoptics),  If  John  had  said :  "  before  the 
feast  of  Unleavened  Bread"  this  meaning  would  have  been 
admissible  (Mark  xiv.  1).  But  how  can  we  for  a  moment 
imagine  John  placing  the  Paschal  supper  6c/ore,and  consequently 
outside  of,  the  feast  of  Passover?  How  can  we  hold  that,  writing 
for  Greek  readers,  he  designated  the  Paschal  feast  by  saying : 
"  Before  the  feast,  a  supper  [or  even  :  the  supper]  being  ended," 
without  designating  this  solemn  feast  more  clearly  ? 

2d.  xviii.  28. — All  the  learned  efforts  of  Kirchner  {Die 
judische  Passahfeier,  1870)  appear  to  me  insufficient  to  over- 
throw the  natural  conclusion   from  this  passage,  8o  clearly 
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recognised  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  we  have  established 
it  by  our  exegesis. 

3d.  xix.  14,  31,  42. — Neither  Kirchner  nor  Eotermund  has 
succeeded  in  convincing  us  that  the  translation  in  these  three 
passages  should  run :  "  the  Paschal  Friday  .  .  .  it  was  Friday 
.  .  .  the  Jews'  Friday  .  .  ."  That  the  day  was  a  Friday  is 
evident.  That  the  word  paraskeud  {preparation)  sometimes 
denotes  in  patristic  language  Friday  cannot  be  disputed.  But 
all  this  does  not  prove,  as  we  have  seen,  that  in  the  context 
John  could  give  the  word  preparation  this  technical  sense.  As 
to  Matthew  and  Mark,  we  shall  examine  the  question  after- 
wards. Eotermund  himself  cannot  help  making  the  following 
confession :  "  In  truth,  it  is  very  surprising  that  the  Gospels 
so  expressly  designate  the  day  of  the  death  as  tliat  preceding 
the  Sabbath,  if  this  day  was  itself  the  first  day  of  the  Paschal 
feast.  .  .  ."  So  surprising,  indeed,  that  it  seems  even  im- 
possible. 

M.  Lutteroth,  in  his  pamphlet  quoted  above,  is  at  one  with 
us  as  to  this  impossibility.  In  his  view,  the  preparation  of 
the  Passover  signifies  the  preparation  for  the  feast.  But  the 
Paschal  feast  began,  according  to  him,  on  the  10th  Nisan,  the 
day  on  which  the  Jews  set  apart  the  lamb,  five  days  before 
that  on  which  they  killed  it.  And  it  was,  according  to  him, 
on  this  \^th  day  of  Nisan  that  Jesus  was  crucified.  He  rose 
again  after  three  full  days  and  nights  passed  in  the  tomb, 
between  the  13th  and  14th;  and  His  first  appearances  took 
place  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  super- 
human exegetical  efforts  are  needed  to  bring  the  texts  into 
harmony  with  this  wholly  new  chronology.  It  is  overthrown 
especially  by  Mark  xiv.  12,  Luke  xxii.  7,  and  Matt,  xxviii.  1.^ 

After  the  observations  of  Kirchner  and  Luthardt,  I  do  not 
insist  on  ranking  xiii.  29  among  the  decisive  passages,  though 

^  Mark  xiy.  12 :  "  And  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  they  killed  the 
Passover  ..."  This  expression  may,  according  to  M.  Lutteroth,  denote  the 
10th  Nisan,  because  this  day  opened  the  period  of  the  days  of  unleavened  bread, 
which,  according  to  the  author,  began  five  days  before  the  14th  !  As  to  the  rela- 
tive when  (or  on  which),  it  does  not  refer  to  the  word  day,  but  to  the  complement 
of  unleavened  bread :  the  unleavened  bread  conjointly  with  which  they  killed 
the  lamb  ! — Luke  xxii.  7 :  "  Then  came  the  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  the 
Passover  must  be  killed.  .  .  ."  This,  he  holds,  is  not  a  chronological  determi- 
nation (not\vithstanding  the  parallels),  but  an  anticipation  purely  of  feeling : 
fear  not  j  the  day  of  unleavened  bread  came  afterwards  [the  14th],  when  Jesus 
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it  will  always  be  difficult  to  understand  how  the  apostles  could 
have  thought  of  luying  on  the  night  of  the  Passover.  What 
shop  would  have  been  open  in  Jerusalem  on  that  night,  when 
every  family,  rich  or  poor,  was  gathered  round  the  Paschal 
table? 

11. 

This  JohanniTie  date  of  the  lAth  Nisan  is  not  positively  con- 
tradicted hy  any  of  the  documents  in  our  possession;  it  is 
confirmed  hy  many  of  them. 

1st.  The  Talmud. — We  have  quoted  in  full,  vol.  i.  p.  124, 
the  passage  of  the  Babylon  Gemara,  which  says  that  "  Jesus  was 
suspended  on  the  evening  of  the  Passover  {be4rev  happisach)" 
an  expression  which  certainly  denotes  the  eve  of  the  Passover, 
as  certainly  as  the  evening  of  the  Sabhath  (4rev  haschschdbbath) 
constantly  signifies  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath.  No  doubt  against 
the  trustworthiness  of  this  Talmudic  tradition  there  may  be 
urged  its  late  composition,  and  the  erroneous  statements  which 
are  mixed  up  with  it  in  other  passages  where  it  is  reproduced, 
for  example,  that  "  the  son  of  Stada  [Jesus]  was  stoned,  and  then 
hung  at  Lydda,  on  Passover  eve  "  {Sanhedr.  6  7.  1).  Yet  it 
is  remarkable  that  this  point  of  time :  Passover  erne,  reappears 
uniformly  in  those  different  Talmudic  statements.  Of  two 
things  the  one  or  other :  either  a  very  positive  tradition  on 
this  point  had  been  kept  up  among  the  successors  of  Caiaphas 
and  Gamaliel ;  or  the  learned  Jews  had  borrowed  this  notice 
from  our  Gospels,  which  would  prove  that  they  understood  them 
exactly  in  the  sense  which  has  seemed  to  be  the  meaning  of 
John's  narrative. 

2d.  Baint  Paul. — Keim  thinks  that  this  apostle  is  a  coDf- 
vincing  witness  against  the  opinion  which  fixes  on  the  14th, 
instead  of  the  15th,  as  the  day  of  our  Lord's  death  (i.  pp.  127, 

rose  again;  or,  as  M.  Lutteroth  now  explains  {Essai  d' interpret,  p.  410):  The 
day  was  come  when  Christ,  the  true  Passover,  must  be  killed  ! — Matt,  xxviii.  1, 
our  author  translates:  "Now  after  these  things,  on  that  one  of  the  Sabbaths 
which  dawns  on  the  other  of  the  Sabbaths,  Mary  .  .  .,"  which  signifies:  on  the 
14tli,  a  day  of  the  Passover  which  reaches  to  a  second  Sabbath  [the  16th] ;  as  if 
the  14th  had  been  a  Sabbatic  day ! — But  untenable  as  these  explanations  are, 
M.  Lutteroth's  treatise  nevertheless  remains  a  monument  of  earnest  invirtiga- 
tion  and  solid  learning  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  even  for  views  so  eccentric 
as  the  above,  he  has  succeeded  in  discovering  in  patristic  literature  some 
apparent  points  of  support  (comp.  pp.  60  and  76-77). 
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128,m.  p.  476).  His  argument  is  as  follows :  Paul  envelopes 
the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper  in  the  forms  of  the  Paschal 
feast,  which  proves  that  in  his  view,  as  in  that  of  the  Synoptics, 
this  institution  coincides  with  the  Jewish  feast;  that  conse- 
quently Christ's  last  feast  took  place  on  the  14th,  and  not  the 
13th.  This  argument  would  tell  if  Keim  could  prove  that 
Jesus  was  unable,  with  the  foresight  of  His  approaching  death, 
to  institute  the  Holy  Supper,  by  borrowing  the  forms  of  the 
Paschal  feast,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  when  it  was  legally  cele- 
brated. But  this  it  will  always  be  impossible  to  demonstrate. 
Perhaps  some  indications  are  to  be  found  even  in  Paul  of  a 
view  contrary  to  that  which  holds  the  1 5  th  as  the  day  of  Jesus' 
death.  In  the  narrative  of  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper, 
1  Cor.  xi.,  he  says :  "  The  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which 
He  loas  betrayed."  If  this  night  had  been  the  solemn  Passover 
night,  would  he  not  have  characterized  it  a  little  more  speci- 
ally ?  When  speaking  of  the  different  stages  in  the  work  of 
resurrection,  Paul  designates  Christ  as  the  first-fruits  (a7rap)(;q). 
The  term  is  that  used  to  designate  the  sacred  sheaf,  gathered 
on  the  16th  Nisan,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest.  Now 
this  16th  day  was  precisely  that  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
if  He  died  on  the  14th  and  not  the  15  th.  The  most  elevated 
spirituality  did  not  prevent  Paul  from  cherishing  the  most 
pious  attachment  to  Jewish  symbolism.  Comp.  the  allusion 
to  the  Passover,  1  Cor.  v.  V,  8,  a  passage  written  exactly  at 
the  time  of  this  feast  (xvi.  8). 

3d.  The  Synojatics. — We  shall  not  renew  here  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion which  has  been  so  often  taken  up  with  opposite  views 
in  recent  times,  and  at  such  length  that  it  has  become  almost 
wearisome. — Could  the  priests  and  their  officers  go  forth  from 
Jerusalem  to  lay  hands  on  Jesus  in  Gethsemane  at  the  very 
time  when  the  whole  people  were  celebrating  the  Paschal 
feast  within  their  dwellings  ?  Yes,  says  the  defender  of  the 
Synoptics,  they  certainly  could.  No,  answers  the  defender  of 
John,  it  was  impossible. — Could  sittings  of  tribunals  be  held 
and  follow  one  another,  one,  two,  three,  during  a  Sabbatic  night 
when,  according  to  the  Talmud,  "  everything  reprehensible  on 
Sabbath,  such  as  climbing  a  tree,  riding,  holding  a  court,  etc., 
is  equally  forbidden  on  the  feast  day"?  (Beza,  v.  2).  Impos- 
sible, says  the   one.     Quite  possible,  answers  the  other;  for 
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the  law  of  the  feast  day  is  always  less  rigorous  than  that  of  the 
Sabbath ;  for  a  judicial  sitting  is  allowed,  provided  there  be  no 
writing  done  at  it ;  for  these  severe  prescriptions  were  not 
formally  set  down  till  the  Talmudic  times,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  they  were  observed  so  early  as  the  time  of  Jesus. 
— Is  it  possible  to  hold  that  Simon  came  out  of  the  country  on 
the  morning  of  the  Sabbatic  day,  the  15th  (Mark  xv.  21); 
that  Joseph  hought  a  winding-sheet  that  same  day  (xv.  46); 
that  the  women  put  off  embalming  the  body  that  evening  in 
order  to  rest,  because  the  Sabbath  was  near  (Luke  xxiii.  56), 
if  the  very  day  on  which  these  things  took  place  was  itself  a 
Sabbatic  day  ?  No,  says  the  one ;  by  all  these  facts  the 
Synoptics  testify  that  the  day  of  the  death  was  a  work  day, 
and  thus  do  homage  consciously  or  unconsciously  to  the  date 
of  Johu,  that  of  the  14th.  Not  at  all,  say  the  others;  all  is 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  15th.  Simon  is  a  dweller  in  the 
country  who  is  simply  repairing  to  the  city.  The  purchases 
are  perfectly  reconcileable  with  the  Sabbatic  rest,  provided 
payment  is  not  made  the  same  day.  Finally,  the  sanctity  of 
the  weekly  Sabbath  is  always  held  higher  than  that  of  the 
feast  day. 

With  such  skilful  and  learned  pleaders  before  us,  it  is 
prudent  doubtless  to  pronounce  no  decision.  Yet  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  judge  who  betrays  the  most  decided  antipathy 
to  John  cannot  help  declaring  that  the  15  th  is  the  most 
diflBcult  reading  (Keim,  iii.  p.  475). 

Besides  these  facts,  the  Synoptics  also  contain  certain  say- 
iTigs  which  equally  favour  John's  narrative ;  they  are  especially 
the  three  following  passages  : — 

1.  Matt.  xxvi.  18,  Jesus  sends  this  message  to  the  citizen 
of  Jerusalem,  at  whose  house  He  intends  to  eat  the  Passover : 
"  My  time  is  at  hand  ;  I  will  keep  the  Passover  at  thy  house  with 
my  disciples."  M.  Eeuss  says  with  perfect  frankness  :  "  The 
saying:  'My  time  is  at  hand'  cannot  well  be  interpreted 
otherwise  than  as  an  allusion  to  His  death,  though  this  com- 
munication has  no  very  intimate  relation  to  the  commission 
given  to  the  disciples."  The  connection  sought  is  not  estab- 
lished, indeed,  unless  the  Lord  meant  to  say :  "  I  must  make 
haste  :  to-morrow  it  will  be  too  late ;  prepare  everything  there- 
fore with  my  disciples,  that  I  may  eat  the  Passover  at  thy 
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house  to-day  with  my  own  whom  I  am  about  to  leave  "  (ttoio!), 
the  present).  Thus  understood,  the  message  of  Jesus  has 
meaning,  but  a  meaning  which  implies  on  our  Lord's  part  the 
anticipation  of  the  Paschal  feast. 

2.  In  Matt,  xxvii.  62,  the  Saturday  on  which  Jesus  rests 
in  the  grave  is  described  by  the  evangelist  as  "  the  next  day 
that  followed  the  day  of  the  preparation."  Supposing  that  the 
word  preparation  was  really  used  here  in  the  sense  of  Friday, 
would  it  not  be  as  strange  an  expression  as  if  Sabbath  were 
called  tJie  day  that  followed  Friday  ?  That  would  be  like  a 
riddle  put  to  the  reader.  Is  it  not  rather  Friday  which  should 
be  called  the  day  which  cmnes  lefore  Sabbath  ?  Of  two  days 
which  are  related  to  one  another,  that  which  determines  the 
designation  of  the  other  is  evidently  the  more  important  of 
the  two.  There  is  in  the  case  before  us  only  one  explanation 
of  so  strange  an  expression :  As  the  day  of  the  death,  it  was 
the  so-called  preparation  day  which  for  this  time  played  the 
decisive  part,  and  from  which  the  designation  of  the  Sabbath 
itself  deserved  to  be  taken.  This  phraseology  therefore 
implies  that  the  day  was  naturally  a  work  day,  and  that  its 
importance  was  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  day  of 
our  Lord's  death. 

3.  Mark  xv.  42  is  often  quoted  as  one  of  the  passages 
opposed  to  John's  date:  "It  was  the p)rcparation  {irapaaKevrj), 
that  is,  the  day  before  the  Sabbath  {irpoad^^aTov)"  But  does 
it  follow  that  TrapaaKev^  really  signifies  Friday  ?  What  does 
Mark  mean  ?  That  it  was  Friday  ?  There  was  no  need  of 
two  different  terms  to  express  this.  The  object  of  his  remark 
is  to  convey  to  his  Gentile  readers  the  thought  that  every 
day  having  a  Sabbatic  character,  whether  the  Sabbath  or  a 
feast  day,  was  preceded  by  a  day  bearing  the  name  of  pre- 
paration, that  is  to  say,  of  pro-Sabbath,  because  on  that  day 
everything  was  arranged  so  that  the  rest  of  the  morrow 
might  not  be  disturbed.  Now  this  remark,  with  the  accom- 
panying explanation,  was  very  important  in  the  context.  As 
is  well  said  by  Weiss  (Marc.  ad.  h.  1.) :  "  All  work — and 
consequently  also  the  taking  down  from  the  cross,  which  fell 
under  this  category — must  terminate  before  sunset,  otherwise 
the  Sabbatic  rest  which  was  about  to  begin  would  have  pre- 
vented its  execution."     Hence  it  foUows  not  that  the  day  of 
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Christ's  death  was  a  Friday  (though  it  was  so  in  reality),  but 
that  it  was  a  preparation  day  in  relation  to  some  Sabbatic  day 
or  other  which  was  about  to  follow.  Would  a  Jew  ever  have 
characterized  the  15  th  of  Nisan  thus,  that  day  so  essentially 
Sabbatic,  if,  as  is  alleged,  Jesus  really  died  on  that  day  ? 

The  only  point  at  which  the  synoptical  account  seems 
really  to  conflict  with  that  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  is  the  date  of 
the  disciples'  question.  Matt.  xxvi.  1 7  ;  Mark  xiv.  1 2  ;  Luke 
xxii.  7.  But  here  everything  depends  on  the  precise  time  of 
the  question  put  by  the  apostles.  If  it  is  supposed  that  it 
was  put  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  Nisan,  all  possibility  of 
harmony  certainly  disappears.  For  the  evening  which  fol- 
lowed that  morning,  and  on  which  the  last  supper  of  Jesus 
took  place,  could  have  been  no  other  than  that  between  the 
14th  and  15th,  that  of  the  Paschal  feast  among  the  Jews, 
which  inevitably  places  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  morrow 
following  that  feast,  and  so  on  the  15th.  But  Strauss  has 
remarked,*  that  the  procuring  of  the  room  and  the  articles 
necessary  for  the  Paschal  feast  could  not  have  been  put  off  till 
the  morning  of  the  14th.  The  number  of  pilgrims  coming 
to  Jerusalem  was  too  considerable  to  admit  of  waiting  till  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  feast  took  place  to  secure  a 
room.  Also  Clement  of  Alexandria,  to  designate  the  previous 
day,  that  of  the  13  th,  uses  the  term  irpoeroLp.aaia^  pro-pre- 
paration, or  preparation  for  the  preparation.  The  day  of 
preparation  (for  the  feast)  was  the  14tli,  but  that  on  which 
the  arrangements  needed  for  this  preparation  were  made  was 
the  13  th.  Now,  of  these  measures  the  most  essential  was 
to  secure  a  room.  It  is  therefore  probable,  to  say  nothing 
more,  that  it  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13  th  that  the  dis- 
ciples referred  to  the  Lord  the  steps  to  be  taken  with  this 
view.  Are  the  expressions  used  by  the  evangelists  opposed 
to  this  idea  ?  Luke  says :  "  The  day  of  unleavened  bread  vxis 
come  .  .  ."  These  terms  apply  to  the  afternoon  of  the  13  th, 
to  the  time  of  sunset,  as  well  as  to  the  morrow  morning,  and 
even  better.  For  it  was  exactly  at  this  time,  on  the  evening 
of  the  13th,  between  six  and  seven,  that  lamps  were  lighted  to 
ransack  the  darkest  corners  of  the  houses,  and  to  remove  from 
them  the  last  particles  of  leaven  (Kirchner,  p.  12). — Matthew 
^  Daa  Leben  Jesu,  1864,  p.  533. 
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says :  "  On  the  Jirst  day  of  the  feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  the 
disciples  came  to  Jesus!*  Mark  says :  "  The  first  day  of  un- 
leavened bread,  when  tliey  killed  the  Passover  .  .  ."  jMark's 
somewhat  more  detailed  expressions  are  solely  intended  to  put 
Gentile  readers  more  completely  in  possession  of  the  object  of 
the  feast.  They  may,  as  well  as  those  of  Matthew,  with  which 
they  are  synonymous,  refer  to  the  last  hours  of  the  afternoon 
of  the  13th,  which,  according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning, 
began  the  14th. 

It  is  objected  (Eotermund)  that,  notwithstanding  the  ofi&cial 
mode  of  dividing  days,  reckoning  from  one  evening  to  the 
other,  in  popular  language  (which  is  that  of  our  evangelist) 
the  evenvig  of  a  day  was  always  that  of  the  day  which  was 
closing.  But  the  proof  of  the  opposite  appears  in  the  common 
expression :  Erev  haschschabbath,  Sabbath  evening,  which  denotes 
not  Saturday  evening,  but  Friday  evening;  and  in  the  fact 
that  the  sacred  sheaf  of  the  16th  Nisan  was  cut  not  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  but  on  the  eve  of  it.  The  deputies  of 
the  Sanhedrim  arrived  on  the  field  accompanied  by  the  people. 
"  Has  the  sun  set  ?  they  asked. — Yes,  it  has.  Am  I  to  cut  ? 
— Yes,  cut !  With  this  sickle  ? — Yes.  Into  this  basket  ? 
— ^Yes."  Then  the  work  was  accomplished.  It  belonged  to 
the  16th,  a  work  day,  and  not  to  the  15th,  a  Sabbatic  day. 
Finally,  when  Hippolytus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  partisans 
of  the  14th  this  saying :  "  Christ  celebrated  the  Passover  on 
the  day  on  which  He  suffered,  I  ought  therefore  to  do  like- 
wise," is  it  not  evident  that  they  include  in  the  15  th  day 
the  preceding  evening,  when  the  last  supper  took  place  ? 
The  objection  is  therefore  unfounded. 

An  interesting  coincidence,  which  can  hardly  be  accidental, 
presents  itself  here.  On  the  evening  between  the  13  th  and 
14th  Nisan,  before  the  stars  appeared  in  the  sky,  people  went 
from  every  house  to  draw  water  from  the  fountain  with  which 
on  the  morrow  to  knead  the  unleavened  bread.  This  custom 
no  doubt  explains  the  sign  which  our  Lord  gives  to  His  two 
disciples,  Peter  and  John,  when,  on  sending  them  to  the  city. 
He  says :  "  Behold,  when  ye  are  entered  into  the  city,  there 
shall  a  man  meet  you,  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water;  follow 
him,  .  .  ."  This  coincidence  fixes  at  the  same  time  the  hour 
when  the  disciples  were  sent ;  it  was  evening,  when  the  stars 
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were  about  to  appear.  The  14th  had  therefore  begun.  In 
reality,  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread. 

What  was  our  Lord's  intention  in  giving  these  orders  to  the 
two  disciples  ?  The  latter  had  asked  His  instructions  for  the 
morrow  evening.  In  presence  of  the  apostles,  Jesus  entered 
apparently  into  their  thought.  For  He  required  to  be  on  His 
guard  against  the  treachery  of  Judas,  who  was  watching  all 
His  steps.  But  when  sending  His  two  confidential  disciples 
to  the  city,  and  giving  them  the  message,  which  we  know 
from  Matthew,  for  the  host  on  whom  He  reckoned,  He  gives 
them  to  understand  that  they  were  to  prepare  everything  not 
for  the  morrow,  but  for  that  same  evening.  The  mysterious 
nature  of  this  message  did  not  allow  Judas  to  know  before- 
hand the  house  where  Jesus  was  to  pass  that  last  evening  with 
His  own. 

It  will  be  objected  that  it  was  rather  late  to  buy  and  pre- 
pare the  lamb.  But  from  the  10th  Nisan  it  must  have  been 
put  aside  and  kept  in  a  particular  place.  It  was  needed  only 
to  take  and  roast  it,  which  could  certainly  be  done  between  six 
and  eight  o'clock.  The  other  necessary  articles  belonged  to  the 
furniture  of  the  room,  or  might  easily  be  procured  by  the  host 
or  His  disciples. 

But  where,  it  will  be  said,  is  the  ritual  or  sacerdotal  Icilling 
of  the  lamb,  such  as  took  place  in  the  temple  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  1 4th  ?  It  is  to  be  remarked,  first,  that  this  whole 
ceremony  of  slaying  in  the  temple  was  a  human  addition  to 
the  law.  According  to  the  Paschal  ordinance  and  the  example 
of  the  first  Passover,  every  father  of  a  household  was  himself 
to  slay  the  lamb  in  his  house,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
priest.  At  this  time,  when  the  typical  Passover  was  about  to 
take  end,  it  was  surely  allowable  to  return  to  its  original  sim- 
plicity. But  more  than  this :  the  legal  covenant  verging  to 
its  close,  the  sacramental  feast  of  that  economy,  the  Israelitish 
Passover,  resembled  only  a  withered  calyx,  from  the  bosom  of 
which  there  was  about  to  blossom  the  sacramental  feast  of 
tlie  new  covenant,  the  Katvr)  BiadrJKTj,  as  Jesus  Himself  says 
some  hours  later  (Matt.  xxvi.  28  and  parall.).  The  lamb  in 
the  feast  which  was  preparing  had  only  a  part  to  fill,  that  of 
giving  place  to  the  true  Lamb,  which  was  substituted  for  it 
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with  the  words :  "  Do  this  henceforth  in  remembrance  of  me." 
In  such  conditions  the  sacerdotal  consecration  was  useless. 

A  difficulty  remains,  that  of  the  day.  Could  Jesus  change 
the  legal  day  of  the  Paschal  feast  ?  Impossible,  answer  Keim 
and  Luthardt  resolutely,  and  this  time  in  perfect  harmony. 
But  if  Jesus  could  boldly  declare  Himself  the  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath, — and  the  transference  of  the  Sabbatic  day  from  Satur- 
day to  Sunday  in  His  Church  has  proved  that  this  was  no 
vain  word, — how  should  He  not  also  be  the  Lord  of  the  Pass- 
over ?  The  Sabbath  was  the  corner-stone  of  the  whole  Mosaic 
constitution.  He  who  disposed  of  it  freely,  held  in  His  hand 
the  whole  edifice. 

We  conclude :  Many  things  lead,  and  not  one  is  absolutely 
opposed  in  the  Synoptics,  to  the  date  of  John. 

4.  The  Paschal  Controversies. — The  general  fact  on  which 
this  last  contention  rests  is  the  following :  The  churches  of 
Asia  Minor  celebrated  the  Paschal  feast  by  fasting  during  the 
14th  Nisan,  and  taking  the  communion  the  evening  of  that 
day.  The  other  churches  of  Christendom,  with  Eome  at  their 
head,  fasted  during  the  days  preceding  the  Passover  Sunday 
(the  first  Sunday  after  the  14th),  and  communicated  on  the 
morning  of  that  day.  In  both  cases  the  communion  terminated 
the  fast. 

First  phase  of  the  discussion.  About  1 5  5,^  Polycarp  in  a  visit 
to  Eome  converses  on  this  subject  with  Anicetus.  Each  defends 
tlie  rite  of  his  church,  on  the  ground  of  an  apostolical  tradition 
of  which  it  is  the  depositary  (proceeding  at  Ephesus  from  John 
and  Philip,  at  Eome  from  Paul  and  Peter),  There  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  on  this  occasion  the  disputants  penetrated  to 
the  exegetical  and  dogmatic  domain  of  the  question.  The 
peace  of  the  church  remained  unbroken.  "Diversity  in  rite 
served  rather,  as  Irenaeus  says,  to  establish  harmony  in  faith."  ^ 

Second  phase.  Fifteen  years  after,  in  170,  there  breaks  out 
at  Laodicea,  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  church  of  Asia,  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  the  Passover.  There  are  people — 
who  are  they  ?  we  shall  have  to  study  the  point — who,  while 

^  Recent  discoveries,  due  especially  to  M.  Waddington,  seem  to  prove  that 
the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  took  place  in  155  or  156,  and  not  later,  as  used  to  be 
held. 

»  "Letter  to  Victor"  (Eus.  H.  E.  v.  24). 
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practising  the  Asiatic  rite,  found  it  expressly  on  the  fact  that 
Jesus  instituted  the  Supper  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  while 
celebrating  the  Paschal  feast  at  the  time  prescribed  by  the  law, 
in  proof  of  which  they  allege  Matthew's  account,  according  to 
which  our  Lord  celebrated  the  Paschal  feast  on  the  14th,  and 
was  crucified  on  the  15th.^  It  is  obvious  that  the  controversy 
escapes  from  the  domain  of  tradition,  and  lays  hold  from  this 
time  forth  of  the  exegetical  side  of  the  question.  Melito  is 
the  first  who  writes  on  this  subject,  we  know  not  on  which 
side.  Then,  on  occasion  of  his  treatise  {i^  alria^), — not  in 
opposition  to  him,  as  is  still  alleged  by  Schiirer, — Apolinarius 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  take  the  pen.  Both  of  them, 
judging  from  the  fragments  quoted  in  the  Chronicon  paschale, 
hold  that  Jesus  celebrated  His  last  feast  and  instituted  the 
Supper  not  on  the  14th,  but  on  the  13th,  and  that  He  died 
not  on  the  15  th,  but  on  the  14th.  They  allege  especially 
John's  account  in  favour  of  this  view. 

Who  are  the  adversaries  combated  by  these  two  writers  ? 
Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Schiirer,  and  Luthardt  answer:  Simply  the 
churches  of  Asia  with  their  rite  of  celebration  on  the  14th. 
Apolinarius  would  thus  be  in  Asia  itself  the  champion  of  the 
western  rite.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  this.  1st.  Eusebius 
represents  the  churches  of  Asia  as  unanimous :  "  The  churches 
of  all  Asia  thought,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  that 
they  were  bound  to  observe  the  1 4th  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Supper."  If  this  consensus  of  all  the  churches  of  Asia 
had  been  broken  by  so  considerable  an  exception  as  that  of 
Apolinarius  of  Hierapolis,  Eusebius,  the  declared  adversary  of 
the  Asiatic  rite,  would  not  have  failed  to  state  it.  But  he 
says  nothing  of  the  kind.  Undoubtedly  Baur  relies  on  the 
fact  that  a  little  later,  Polycrates,  when  enumerating  in  his 
letter  to  Victor  of  Kome  the  illustrious  persons  who  observed  this 
rite,  does  not  mention  Apolinarius.  But  he  names  only  the 
dead.  Apolinarius  might  be  included  among  those  numerous 
bishops  of  whom  Polycrates  speaks  without  naming  them, 
and  who  surrounded  him  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  letter, 

^  Comp.  p.  639,  the  polemic  of  Apolinniius  and  the  words  which  Hippolytus, 
in  his  Philosophumena,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  adversaries:  "The  Lord 
celebrated  the  Passover  and  suffered  on  that  day  [that  is  to  say,  on  the  day 
between  the  14th  and  16th]  ;  and  therefore  I  should  do  as  He  did." 
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and  gave  it  tlieir  assent,  2d.  If  Apolinarius  had  made  a 
division  in  Asia,  it  is  probable  that  the  dispute  would  have 
broken  out  at  Hierapolis  in  his  own  diocese,  not  at  Laodicea. 
3d.  The  adversaries  of  Apolinarius  supported  their  position 
from  Matthew,  evidently  in  opposition  to  arguments  drawn 
from  other  sources.  Whence,  if  not  from  the  fourth  Gospel  ? 
Now  is  it  not  known,  is  it  not  obvious  from  the  letter  even  of 
Polycrates,  that  John  was  constantly,  whether  from  personal 
tradition  or  ly  his  Gospel,  the  light  of  the  churches  of  Asia  ?  * 
And  we  should  find  them  all  at  once  making  Matthew  their 
patron,  and  that  perhaps  against  John  himself !  The  thing  is 
impossible.  4th.  The  polemic  of  Apolinarius,  in  opposition 
to  his  Laodicean  adversaries,  does  not  really  imply  either  a 
rupture  with  the  Asiatic  rite  or  adherence  to  the  occidental. 
He  might  perfectly  well  remain  faithful  to  the  former,  while 
justifying  it  otherwise  than  the  Laodiceans,  either  exegetically 
or  dogmatically.  For  we  have  seen  that  the  latter  likewise 
observed  the  14th.  As  to  the  western  rite,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  how  the  opinion  of  Apolinarius,  which  placed 
the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  14th  rather  than  on  the  15th, 
favoured  the  view  which  placed  the  celebration  of  the  Passover 
on  the  following  Sunday!  5th.  Schiirer  is  entangled  in  an 
inconceivable  contradiction :  According  to  him,  if  the  churches 
in  Asia  celebrated  the  14th,  it  was  without  any  relation  to 
any  fact  whatever  of  Gospel  history  (whether  the  institution 
of  the  Supper  or  the  death  of  Jesus) ;  their  rite  arose  solely 
from  their  having  transformed  the  Jewish  Paschal  feast  of  the 
14th  into  the  Christian  Supper  and  a  celebration  of  redemp- 
tion. Such  is  the  result  of  his  solid  and  remarkable  work. 
And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  polemic  of  Apolinarius  forces 
him  to  acknowledge  that,  if  the  Laodicean  adversaries  of  this 
Father  fixed  the  Supper  on  the  14th,  it  was  to  commemorate  the 
v/istitution  of  the  ceremony  on  that  day  by  Jesus  Christ.  How, 
then,  can  it  be  alleged  that  the  latter  are  no  other  than  the 
churches  of  Asia  ? 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  "Weitzel  and  Steitz,  with 

^  See,  besides  the  Asiatic  literature  of  the  second  century,  which  rests  on  the 
writings  of  John  (Polycarp,  Papias,  Ignatius,  Melito,  Theophilus,  and  Irenaeus, 
conip.  Introd.  i.  pp.  199-246),  the  letter  of  Polycrates,  in  which  there  is  found 
indisputable  allusion  to  John's  GospeL 
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whom  are  associated  Eitschl,  Meyer,  Eeville,  etc.,  have  been 
led  to  see  in  those  Laodiceans  a  Judaizing  party  which  arose 
in  the  church  of  Asia  with  the  intention  of  preserving  the 
Jevnsh  Paschal  feast,  while  adapting  to  it  the  Holy  Christian 
Supper.  Then  the  polemic  of  Apolinarius  and  Clement  strikes 
home.  These  people  say :  "  We  wish  to  do  as  the  Lord  did 
[celebrate  the  Paschal  feast  on  the  14th]."  The  two  Fathers 
reply :  "  The  Lord  did  not  do  so.  He  replaced  the  Paschal 
feast  of  the  14th  by  the  Supper  on  the  13th," — an  opinion 
which  does  not  prevent  Apolinarius  from  remaining  faithful 
to  his  church's  rite ;  for,  as  Schiirer  himself  acknowledges,  the 
church  of  Asia  did  not  celebrate  the  14th  as  the  day  of  tJie 
iTistitution  of  the  Supper.  She  celebrated  the  Holy  Supper 
on  that  day  as  a  memorial  of  redemption,  thus  translating  into 
a  sacramental  Christian  feast  the  Jewish  Passover,  which  was 
instituted  in  memory  of  the  Israelites'  deliverance. 

There  are  only  two  points  on  which  I  would  dissent  from 
Weitzel  and  Steitz :  1st.  The  Laodicean  adversaries  of 
Apolinarius  I  should  hold  to  be  less  an  Ebionite  sect  than  a 
branch  of  the  church  of  Asia  with  a  more  pronounced  Judaiz- 
ing tendency.  2d.  The  rite  of  the  churches  of  Asia  arose 
simply  from  the  celebration  of  the  14th  in  Israelitish  worship, 
not  from  the  thought  of  maintaining  that  this  day  was  that 
of  Jesus'  death.  This  consequence  flows  from  the  words  of 
Eusebius :  "  The  churches  of  Asia  thought  they  should  cele- 
brate the  14th,  the  day  on  which  the  Jews  were  commanded  to 
hill  the  lamb;"  and  especially  from  those  of  Polycrates:  "And 
all  my  relatives  (bishops  before  me)  celebrated  the  day  on 
which  the  people  took  away  the  leaven."  The  Asiatic  rite  is 
expressly  put  into  relation  to  the  day  of  Christ's  death  only 
in  two  passages  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  the  one  in 
Epiphanius,  the  other  in  Theodoret  (see  Schiirer,  pp.  57  and  58), 
which  shows  that  this  point  of  view  did  not  prevail  in  the 
beginning. 

Third  p)hase.  Between  180  and  190  a  certain  Blastus 
{Adv.  ha^r.  of  the  pseudo-Tertullian,  c.  22)  seeks  to  transplant- 
the  Asiatic  rite  to  Rome.  Hence,  probably,  the  reawakening 
of  the  controversy  between  the  two  churches  of  Rome  and  Asia, 
which  are  represented  at  this  epoch  by  Victor  and  Polycrates. 
The  latter,  in  his  letter  to  Victor,  no  longer  defends  his  cause 
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merely  by  traditional  arguments,  as  Polycarp  had  done  thirty 
years  before.  "  Before  writing,  he  went  over  all  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (irda-av  dyiav  jpa(})rjp  8i€\t]Xv9co';)."  And  he  de- 
clares that  "  his  predecessors  also  observed  the  14th  according 
to  the  Gospel  (Kara  to  evayyeXcov)."  These  words  give  rise  to 
reflection.  It  has  been  sought  to  get  rid  of  them  by  subtleties 
(see  Schiirer's  embarrassment,  p.  35).  They  evidently  prove, 
as  the  preceding  do,  that  Polycrates  and  the  bishops  of  Asia 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels  by 
means  of  which  not  only  did  those  writings  not  contradict 
one  another  (to  evayyiXiov,  the  one  Gospel  in  the  four),  but 
such  that  they  also  agreed  with  the  law  itself  {all  the  Scrip- 
tures). Such  sayings  imply,  therefore,  that  Polycrates  and  his 
bishops  had  found  the  Asiatic  rite  confirmed  at  first  by  the 
law  (the  matter  in  question  is  the  institution  of  the  Passover, 
Ex.  xii.,  fixing  the  Paschal  feast  on  the  14th),  next  by  the 
unanimity  of  the  canonical  Gospels,  which  has  no  meaning 
unless  Polycrates  harmonized  the  Synoptics  with  John  by 
interpreting  them  as  we  have  done  ourselves ;  for  to  do  the 
reverse  (to  bring  John  to  the  apparent  meaning  of  the  Synop- 
tics) did  not  then  occur  to  any  one.  Thus  the  words  of  Poly- 
crates and  the  censure  which  Apolinarius  pronounces  on  the 
opinion  of  his  Laodicean  adversaries  are  perfectly  equivalent : 
"Wherefore  not  only  is  their  opinion  contrary  to  the  law 
(which  requires  the  lamb  to  be  slain  on  the  14th),  but  there 
would  also  be  in  this  case  a  disagreement  between  the  Gospels 
[Matthew  fixing  the  death  on  the  15  th,  John  on  the  14th]." 

Polycrates  therefore  sets  himself,  in  order  to  support  the 
Asiatic  rite,  exactly  at  the  same  exegetical  standpoint  as 
Apolinarius  does  to  combat  the  Laodicean  party.  This  dis- 
pute was  allayed  by  the  efforts  of  Irenseus  and  several  others, 
who  interceded  with  Victor  and  stopped  him  on  the  way  to 
violent  measures. 

Fourth  phase.  It  is  marked  by  the  decision  of  the  Council 
of  Nice  in  324,  which  enjoined  on  the  Orientals  to  fall  in 
with  the  western  rite  now  generally  adopted.  "  At  the  close 
of  the  controversy,"  says  Eusebius  (in  his  irepX  Trj<i  rev  Trda-x^a 
eopTTj'i,  Schiirer,  p.  40),  "  the  Orientals  yielded ;  and  thus,"  adds 
he,  •'  they  broke  finally  with  our  Lord's  murderers  and  joined 
their  co-religionists  (pfioB6^oi,<i)."     The  Asiatic  rite,  from  the 
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fact  of  the  Holy  Paschal  Supper  falling  simultaneously  with 
that  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  had  become  more  and  more  the 
sign  of  a  secret  sympathy  with  the  unbelieving  Jev.s.  This 
it  was  which  decided  its  discontinuance.  Prom  this  time, 
those  only  who,  like  the  Laodicean  Judaizers,  maintained  as 
the  exegetical  basis  of  their  observation  of  the  14th  the  fact 
that  the  Holy  Supper  had  been  instituted  on  that  day,  kept 
their  ground  under  the  names  of  Audians  and  Quarto-decimans, 
who  figure  in  the  lists  of  heresies.  Athanasius  frankly  con- 
fesses that  they  are  not  easily  refuted  when  they  advance  the 
words  of  the  Synoptics  :  "  On  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread, 
the  disciples  came  to  Jesus  .  .  ."  (Schiirer,  p.  45).^  Here  we 
come  upon  the  first  symptom  of  that  preponderance  which 
the  synoptical  narrative  finally  obtained  over  John's,  and 
which  held  its  ground  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Reformation  down  to  modern  times.  The  Synoptics,  more 
popular  than  John,  and  apparently  clearer,  forming  besides  a 
bundle  of  three  against  one,  and  especially  no  longer  encoun- 
tering as  a  counterpoise  the  fear  of  mixing  up  the  Christian 
Supper  and  the  Jewish  Passover,  carried  the  day  in  general 
feeling.  Of  the  Fathers,  Jerome  is  the  one  who  contributed 
most  to  this  victory. 

S'ovj,  then,  are  we  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  two  observances, 
the  Asiatic  and  the  Roman,  in  the  second  century  ?  ^  Paul  had 
no  fear  of  bringing  into  the  Church  the  celebration  of  the 
Jewish  Passover  (Acts  xx.  6 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8,  with 
xvi.  8).  He  transformed  and  spiritualized  its  rites,  that  is 
undoubted  ;  the  Holy  Supper  was  substituted  for  the  Paschal 
feast  of  the  lamb  and  the  unleavened  bread ;  but  the  time 
was  the  same ;  had  not  Jesus  said,  "  Do  this  (the  Passover) 
in  remembrance  of  me  "  ?  John  did  the  same  ;  and  thus  it 
was  that,  under  cover  of  his  authority,  there  was  introduced 

'  It  is  likewise  to  one  of  those  obstinate  and  henceforth  schismatic  Quarto 
decimans  that  we  must  apply  the  words  of  Eusebius  in  the  treatise  quoted  above 
(Schiii-er,  p.  40)  :  '♦  But  if  any  one  should  say,  It  is  also  written,  On  the  Jirst 
day  of  unleavened  bi-ead .  .  ."  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  same  objection  em- 
barrasses Eusebius  as  well  as  Athanasius.  But  it  no  more  proves  the  identity 
of  the  ancient  churches  of  Asia  with  the  Laodiceans  of  the  second  century  than 
with  the  Quarto-decimans  of  the  fourth  (in  opposition  to  SchUrer). 

■'  Schiirer  seems  to  xls  to  have  tlirown  real  light  on  this  important  and  difficult 
point,  p.  61  et  seq. 
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into  Asia  Minor  the  practice  of  celebrating  the  14th  Xisan 
by  the  Holy  Supper.  But  the  churcnes  of  the  West,  more 
estranged  from  Judaism,  no  doubt  felt  a  certain  repugnance 
to  this  close  bond  of  unity  in  time  between  the  Jewish  feast 
and  the  Christian,  and  to  the  sort  of  dependence  in  which 
this  simultaneousness  placed  the  one  in  relation  to  the  other. 
They  therefore  cast  off  the  yoke ;  and,  instead  of  celebrating 
the  Holy  Paschal  Supper  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  as  they 
had  already  the  institution  of  the  weekly  Sunday,  this  cere- 
mony was  fixed  for  the  Sunday  morning  which  followed  the 
14th  Nisan  yearly,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  full  moon 
of  March.^  Thus  arose,  no  doubt,  the  western  observance, 
which  ended  by  carrying  the  day  over  the  primitive  observance. 
The  Church  is  free  in  such  matters. 

The  result  of  this  long  and  complicated  history,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  subject  before  us,  seems  to  be  this :  From  the 
time  that  the  Church  occupied  herself  with  the  exegetical 
side  of  the  question,  she  held  to  John's  narrative.  She  made 
use  of  it,  on  the  one  hand,  to  refute  by  the  pen  of  Apolinarius 
the  exegetical  basis  which  the  Laodicean  party  pretended  to 
lay  for  the  observance  of  the  14th  (by  making  that  day, 
according  to  Matthew,  the  day  of  the  institution  of  the  Supper)  ; 
on  the  other,  to  defend  against  Eome  by  the  pen  of  Polycrates 
the  Asiatic  celebration  of  the  14th,  by  representing  it  as 
the  Jewish  Passover  spiritualized,  as  the  Christian  feast  of 
redemption,  the  counterpart  of  the  Israelitish  deliverance  in 
Egypt.  For  the  church  of  Asia,  then,  there  was  no  question 
of  celebrating  the  14th  Nisan  as  the  day  of  the  institution  of 
the  Supper,  nor  even,  strictly  speaking,  as  the  day  of  Jesus' 
death  (in  opposition  to  Steitz).  The  meaning  simply  was  to 
christianize  the  Jewish  Passover.  If,  therefore,  this  observance 
contains  any  homage  to  John's  narrative,  it  is  not  so  of  itself 
undoubtedly  (for  it  has  no  direct  relation  to  any  particular 
fact  in  the  life  of  Jesus) ;  but  it  is  so  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  defended  by  Apolinarius  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Polycrates  on  the  other,  for  this  double  apology  rests  entirely 
on  John's  narrative. 

*  So  it  comes  about,  as  Sdiiirer  rightly  observes,  that  the  name  Easter 
(Pdques)  is  applied  at  the  present  day  to  the  day  of  the  resurrection  rather  than 
to  that  of  the  death. 
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5.  The  year  of  our  Lord's  death. — This  year  cannot  be 
regarded  as  finally  fixed.  Science  still  oscillates  between  the 
year  29  (Ideler,  Zumpt)  and  35  (Keim),  or  even  36  (Hitzig), 
Yet,  excepting  the  year  33  (Ewald,  Eenan),  it  is  the  year  30 
which  is  condescended  on  at  the  present  day  by  the  majority 
of  savants  (Winer,  Wieseler,  Lichtenstein,  Caspari,  and 
Pressens^).  It  is  the  year  which  has  always  appeared  to  us 
also  to  combine  the  largest  sum  of  probabilities  on  its  side. 
Two  astronomers,  Wurm  and  Oudemann,  have  sought  to  de- 
termine which  of  those  different  years  were  those  on  which 
either  the  14th  or  the  15  th  Nisan  must  have  fallen  on  a 
Friday.  They  have  found  that  in  the  year  30  the  Friday  of 
the  Paschal  week  was  the  15th,  and  not  the  14th.  This 
result,  unfavourable  to  our  interpretation,  has  been  re-examined 
by  Caspari,  and  he  has  attempted  to  show  that  Wurm's  calcu- 
lation, rightly  understood,  far  from  overturning  our  thesis,  con- 
firms it,  and  makes  the  14th  Nisan  of  the  year  30  fall  exactly 
on  the  Friday.  The  important  fact  is,  that  we  find  ourselves 
here  face  to  face  with  the  incalculable  eventualities  and 
subtleties  of  the  Jewish  calendar.  Wurm  feels  this  himself: 
he  speaks  simply  of  jprobahilities.  He  says  also :  "  One  wiU 
not  be  greatly  mistaken  if  he  calculates  thus."  He  acknow- 
ledges that  there  always  remains  an  uncertainty  of  one  or 
two  days,  which  in  this  question  are  of  capital  importance 
(Keim,  pp.  498-500),  It  is  therefore  surer  to  operate  on 
positive  texts,  as  we  have  done,  than  on  grounds  so  precarious. 
We  think,  consequently,  that  we  may  indicate  Friday  the  14</t 
Nisan,  the  ^th  April  of  the  year  30,  as  the  most  probable 
date  of  the  death  of  Jesus. 

Thus,  then,  no  historical  fact  really  and  duly  attested  lends 
itself  to  falsify  the  solution  which  we  have  presented. 

III. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  otJier  proposed  solu- 
tions. 

1st.  The  ideal  explanation  of  Baur  and  his  school:  The 
Johannine  narrative  is  a  fiction  dictated  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  desire,  the  real  passion  (Keim)  of  the  pseudo-John,  to  pre- 
sent Christ  as  the  Paschal  lamb,  and  on  the  other  hand  by 
the  tendency  to  throw  as  much  as  possible  into  the  shade  the 
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Jewish  Paschal  feast. — But  in  thus  putting  himself  in  contra- 
diction to  the  tradition  received  in  the  Church  and  the  ancient 
Gospels,  which  had  full  authority  within  it,  did  not  the  forger 
run  the  risk  of  compromising  the  entire  success  of  his  work  ? 
And  that  for  nothing ;  for  the  typical  relation  between  Christ 
and  the  Paschal  lamb  was  a  point  universally  admitted  in  the 
second  century,  on  the  ground  of  1  Cor.  v.  7,  xL  24,  25,  1 
Pet.  L  19,  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  abstracting  from  all 
chronological  connection  between  the  slaying  of  the  lamb  and 
the  day  of  Christ's  death.  As  to  the  Jewish  Passover,  it  had 
already  given  place  everywhere  in  the  second  century  to  the 
Christian  Supper  (Schiirer,  pp.  29-34);  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  reduce  its  importance, 

2d.  The  interpretation  of  John  which  seeks  to  find  in  his 
narrative  a  meaning  ordinarily  attributed  to  the  Synoptics 
(the  death  of  Jesus  fixed  on  the  loth  Nisan).  In  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  erudition  and  sagacity  made  by  Hengstenberg, 
Tholuck,  Wieseler,  Hofmann,  Luthardt,  Lichtenstein,  Lange, 
Langen,  Eiggenbach,  Baumlein,  Oosterzee,  Ebrard,  Kirchner, 
and  Rotermund,  this  explanation  seems  to  conflict  with  the 
clear  and  precise  texts  of  John,  and  to  succumb  to  their 
force. 

3d.  Various  attempts,  tending  either  to  put  the  Israelitish 
Paschal  feast  forward  by  an  evening,  or  to  hold  two  feasts,  the 
one  on  the  14th,  the  other  on  the  15  th,  of  which  Jesus  chose 
the  former.  The  Jews  this  year  held  the  Paschal  feast  a  day 
earlier  (Eusebius  and  Chrysostom ;  see  Tholuck,  p.  41) ;  the 
Jews  made  it  a  day  later  this  year  to  avoid  celebrating  two 
Sabbaths  in  succession  (Friday,  15th,  and  Saturday,  16th),  and 
Jesus  abode  by  the  legal  day  (Calvin,  Beza,  Scaliger,  Casau- 
bon) ;  the  Jews  celebrated  the  Paschal  feast  every  year,  and 
legally  on  the  evening  between  the  13th  and  14th,  and  not 
the  evening  between  the  14th  and  15th  (Prisch,  Ranch); 
Jesus  on  this  occasion  followed  the  practice  of  some  sect,  the 
Karaites,  for  example,  who  celebrated  the  Passover  on  the 
evening  between  the  13th  and  14th  (Stier);  in  consequence 
of  the  great  number  of  lambs  to  be  slain  in  the  temple  from 
three  to  six  o'clock  (sometimes  more  than  250,000,  according 
to  Josephus),  the  Galileans  (Ebrard)  or  the  Jews  of  the  Dias- 
pora (Semo)  celebrated  the  feast  the  evening  before  the  legal 
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day,  and  Jesus  joined  them.  But  there  is  no  contemporary 
historical  ground  either  in  Josephus  or  Philo,  or  in  the  N.  T., 
to  support  any  one  of  these  hypotheses  whatever.  And  yet 
if  ours  is  rejected,  one  or  other  of  them  must  be  accepted, 
unless  we  take  the  desperate  course  to  which  some  condemn 
themselves  : 

4th.  That  of  admitting  a  contradiction  pure  and  simple 
between  our  Gospel  narratives,  and  declaring  it  insoluble 
(Llicke,  Neander,  Bleek,  de  Wette,  Steitz,  J.  Miiller).  Comp. 
also  M.  de  Pressens^  {Vie  de  J4sus,  p.  593) :  "We  regard  the 
question  up  till  now  as  insoluble,  while  holding  John's 
account  to  be  entirely  correct."  Undoubtedly  this  would  be 
what  should  be  done  if  the  text  of  the  Synoptics  refused  to  be 
harmonized  with  the  latter.  But  how  explain  such  a  contra- 
diction on  a  point  like  this  ? 

To  sum  up,  we  think  that  the  dijfference  between  John  and 
the  Synoptics  may  be  formulated  and  explained  as  follows : — 

In  editing  the  oral  tradition,  the  Synoptics  contented  them- 
selves, as  it  had  done,  with  placing  Christ's  last  Supper  on  the 
first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  without  expressly  distinguishing 
between  the  first  and  second  evening  of  that  day.  Now,  as 
Jesus  had  wished  to  give  to  this  last  feast,  celebrated  on  the 
evening  of  the  13  th,  the  forms  of  the  Paschal  feast  with  the 
view  of  connecting  with  it  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper, 
while  substituting  the  one  of  those  sacred  feasts  for  the  other, 
a  misunderstanding  might  easily  ^rise ;  it  might  be  thought 
that  this  feast  had  been  the  ordinary  Paschal  feast,  a  mistake 
which  would  necessarily  result  in  displacing  the  day  of  our 
Lord's  death  by  carrying  it  over  to  the  15th.  John  (as  he 
had  done  in  so  many  other  cases  in  his  Gospel)  wished  to 
rectify  this  misunderstanding  and  to  dissipate  the  obscurity 
of  the  Synoptics,  which  might  give  it  countenance.  He 
therefore  deliberately  and  clearly  restored  the  real  course  of 
things,  to  which,  besides,  the  synoptical  narrative  bore  testi- 
mony at  all  points  (comp.  in  modern  times :  Krummel,  Lit- 
teraturblatt  of  Darmstadt,  Feb.  1868  ;  Baggesen,  Dvr  Apostel 
Johannes,  1869  ;  Andrece,  Beweis  des  Glaubens,  art.  quoted). 


FIFTH   PAET. 

XX.  1-29. 

THE  RESURRECTION. 

TE  JFISH unhelief  h&d  at  once  consummated  and  condemned 
itself  in  the  trial  and  doom  of  Jesus.  Now,  the  faith  of 
the  disciples  reaches  its  full  expansion  through  the  highest 
earthly  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  Jesus — His  resurrection. 
John's  narrative  strikes  out  for  itself  a  firm  and  sure  way 
through  the  somewhat  divergent  narratives  of  the  Synoptics, 
and  without  effort  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  their  harmony.  In 
a  first  piece  (vv.  1—10),  the  evangelist  relates  how  he  himself 
attained  to  faith  in  the  resurrection.  Then,  in  the  three 
following  passages,  he  relates  the  appearances  of  Jesus  by 
which  this  same  faith  was  prepared,  then  established,  and  at 
last  consummated  in  the  apostolic  circle.  These  are  the 
appearances  to  Mary  Magdalene  (w.  11—18),  to  the  apostles 
on  the  evening  of  Easter  day  (vv.  19-23),  and  to  the  same, 
including  Thomas,  eight  days  after  (w.  24-29). 

L  Peter  and  John  at  the  Sepulchre. — Vv.  1—10. 

Everything  in  this  first  passage  tends  to  the  words  of  ver. 
8  :  "  And  he  saw,  and  believed."  The  part  of  Mary  Magdalene 
is  only  that  of  the  messenger  who  calls  the  two  disciples  to 
the  sepulchre. 

Vv.  1-3.  "  The  first  day  of  the  week  cometh  Mary  Magdalene 
early,  when  it  was  yet  dark,  unto  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  the 
stone  taken  away  from  the  sepulchre.  Then  she  runneth,  and 
cometh  to  Simon  Peter,  and  to  the  otJier  disciple  whom  Jemis 
loved,  and  saith  unto  them,  TJiey  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out 
af  the  sepulchre}  and  we  know  7iot  where  they  have  laid  Him. 

'  K,  some  Mnn.  It»"*>  Cop.  Sah.  add  art  rxt  tt/fa(  (from  the  door)  before  i» 
T»v  fctnfttiti/  (({)  or  rou  /intftucu. 
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Peter  therefore  went  forth,  and  that  other  disciple,  and  came  to  the 
sepulchre." — In  the  phrase  /xwt  tcov  a-a^^drcov,  there  might  be 
given  to  the  word  ad^^ara  the  meaning  of  Sabbath :  "the  first 
day  (fiia)  starting  from  the  Sabbath."  But  Luke  xviii.  12 
proves  that  ad^^arov  or  ad^^ara  signifies  also  the  whole  week, 
as  forming  the  interval  between  two  Sabbaths.  So :  "  the 
first  {fila)  of  the  days  of  the  week."  The  greater  was  the 
deliverance  which  Mary  Magdalene  owed  to  Jesus  (Luke 
viii.  2  ;  Mark  xvi.  9),  the  more  fervent  was  her  gratitude,  the 
more  lively  her  attachment  to  His  Person.  John  does  not 
mention  the  purpose  which  brought  her  to  the  sepulchre,  and 
which  the  Synoptics  mention,  that  of  embalming  the  Lord's 
body.  Did  she  come  alone  ?  That  is  in  itself  far  from  pro- 
bable. A  woman  would  not  have  ventured  to  go  alone  to  the 
sepulchre  at  so  early  an  hour.  Besides,  the  Synoptics  inform 
us  that  her  companions  had  the  same  intention  as  she  had. 
Finally,  the  verb  in  the  plural :  we  know  not,  in  ver.  2,  indi- 
cates positively  that  she  was  not  alone.  If  she  only  is 
mentioned,  it  is  because  of  the  part  which  she  plays  in  the 
following  scene.  Meyer  objects  the  ovk  olSa,  I  know  vx}t,  of 
ver.  13,  and  alleges  that  this  singular  coimterbalances  the  plural 
of  ver.  2.  A  weak  reason,  which  proves  that  if  there  is  a 
harnionistic  partiality,  there  may  also  be  an  anti-harmonistic 
passion.  Alone  with  the  angels,  ver.  13,  and  naturally 
enough  not  speaking  with  them,  but  in  her  own  name,  she 
says  here :  " /  know  not"  and  not :  "  we  know  not ; "  as  she 
says :  "  my  Lord,"  and  not :  "  the  Lord "  (ver.  2).  Meyer 
attempts  to  explain  the  plural :  loe  know  not,  by  saying  that 
Mary  is  speaking  ioi  the  name  of  the  Lord!s  disciples  in  general. 
But  why,  then,  bring  in  all  the  believers  here,  not  one  of 
whom,  according  to  Meyer,  attested  the  opening  of  the  tomb 
with  her  ?  Ewald  and  Luthardt  hold  that  she  arrived  alone, 
and  that  the  bther  women  followed  her.  But  is  it  not  simpler 
to  say  that  they  came  all  together,  and  that,  as  soon  as  from 
a  distance  they  saw  the  tomb  open,  Mary  Magdalene  made 
haste  to  bring  the  disciples  word,  while  her  companions  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  the  sepulchre  ?  When  Mary 
returned  with  Peter  and  John,  her  companions  had  already 
gone  back  to  the  city.  Comp.  Luke  xxiv.  22,  23  :  "Certain 
women  of  our  company  were  early  at  the  sepulchre,  and  when 
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they  found  not  the  body,"  etc.,  and  Mark  xvi.  1-8, — There  is 
only  a  slight  chronological  difference  between  John,  Matthew, 
and  Luke  on  the  one  side,  who  say  :  "  WJien  it  was  yet  dark," 
or :  "As  it  began  to  dawn"  and  Mark  on  the  other,  who  says : 
"At  the  rising  of  the  sun."  Perhaps  there  were  several 
groups  of  women,  whom  each  evangelist  combines  in  one. — 
During  Mary's  absence,  her  companions  approached  the  tomb 
and  received  the  angel's  message,  which  is  related  by  the 
three  Synoptics.  As  to  the  appearing  of  Jesus  to  the  women 
mentioned  by  Matt,  xxviii  9,  10,  it  is  certainly  no  other  than 
the  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene  which  is  about  to  be 
described  by  John  himself.  Other  features  detailed  coincide 
perfectly.  The  first  Gospel  applies  to  the  whole  group  what 
passed  in  the  case  of  one  of  its  members.  Thus  is  to  be 
understood  the  account  of  Mark  xvi.  1-8,  and  the  words  of 
the  two  disciples  of  Emmaus  in  Luke  xxiv,  22,  23,  implying 
that  the  women  had  not  seen  the  Lord.  In  fact,  Mary  Mag- 
dalene not  having  seen  the  Lord  at  the  tomb  till  later,  and 
after  the  other  women  had  returned  to  the  city,  the  two 
disciples  of  Emmaus  had  set  out  from  Jerusalem  without 
having  heard  of  this  appearance.  There  were  therefore  in 
reality  no  other  appearances  on  the  morning  ot  that  day  than 
that  of  the  angels  to  the  women  and  to  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
that  of  Jesus  to  the  latter.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the  loud 
cries  which  are  uttered  by  criticism  (Keim,  iii.  p.  530). 

The  repetition  of  the  preposition  tt/jo?,  to  the  house  of, 
ver.  2,  may  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  two  disciples  had 
different  homes,  which  is  natural,  if  John  lived  with  his 
mother  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus, — The  term  icjjtkei, 
loved,  which  has  something  more  familiar  in  it  than  rffdira, 
is  no  doubt  used  here  only  as  a  designation,  without  par- 
ticular emphasis,  Jesus  Himself  being  absent. — The  imp. 
rip-)(pvTO,  they  were  coming,  were  repairing,  the  fact  pictured. 
This  imperfect  of  duration  reflects  the  feeling  of  inexpres- 
sible expectation  which  made  the  heart  of  the  disciple  and  his 
companion  beat. 

Vv.  4-7.  "So  they  ran  both  together:  and  the  other  dis- 
ciple ^  did  outrun  Peter,  and  came  first  to  the  sepulchre.  And 
he  stooping  doim,  sedh  the  linen  clothes  lying ;  ^  yet  went  he 
'  {<  omits  «•<  i  tXXas  (iattimt.     *  K  A  X  Syr.  Cop,  Sah.  place  KUfitva  after  •^«w«. 
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not  in.  Then  cometh  Simon  Peter  following  him,  and  went 
into  the  sepulchre,  atid  seeth  the  linen  clothes  lie}  and  the 
napkin,  that  was  about  His  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen 
clothes,  hut  wrapped  together  in  a  place  hy  itself." — John,  pro- 
bably younger  and  more  agile,  arrives  first.  But  his  emotion 
is  so  great  that  he  stops  at  the  entrance  to  the  sepulchre 
after  looking  in.  Peter,  of  a  more  masculine  and  practical 
character,  enters  resolutely.  These  details  are  so  natural,  and 
so  much  in  keeping  with  the  personality  of  the  two  disciples, 
that  they  bear  in  themselves  the  seal  of  their  authenticity. 
They  remind  us  of  the  details  of  ch.  i. — The  pres.  he  seeth 
(ver.  5)  contrasts  with  the  Aor.  ca.me  (ver.  4) ;  the  same  con- 
trast reappears  between  the  verbs  he  went  into  and  he  seeth 
(ver.  6).  John  hereby  brings  out  the  contrast  between  the 
single  moment  of  arrival,  and  the  attentive  and  prolonged 
examination  which  follows  it  in  either  case.  The  Oecopet,  con- 
siders, includes  observation  and  reflection  on  the  fact.  This 
linen  displayed  to  view,  did  not  lead  to  the  supposition  of  a 
removal ;  the  body  would  not  have  been  taken  away  entirely 
naked.  The  napkin  especially,  wrapped  together  and  care- 
iuUy  put  aside,  attested  not  a  precipitate  removal,  but  a  calm 
and  holy  awakening.  There  was  matter  of  reflection  here  for 
the  two  disciples. 

Vv.  8-10.  "Then  went  in  also  that  other  disciple  which 
came  first  to  the  sepulchre,  and  he  saw,  and  believed.  For  as 
yet  they  knew^  not  the  scripture,  that  He  must  rise  again  from 
the  dead.  Then  the  disciples  went  away  again  unto  their 
own  hoTtie." — The  singulars,  he  saw  and  he  believed,  are  remark- 
able. Till  now,  the  two  disciples  had  been  spoken  of;  and 
in  ver.  9  the  plural  is  resumed:  they  knew  not.  "What  is 
meant  in  such  a  context  by  these  two  verbs  in  the  singular, 
if  they  do  not  indicate  an  experience  peculiar  to  this  dis- 
ciple ? .  Here  is  an  incident  in  the  author's  inmost  life.  He 
initiates  us  into  the  way  by  which  he  reached  faith  in  the 
resurrection  first  of  all,  and  then  through  it  to  complete 
faith  in  Christ  as  the  Messiah  and  Son  of  God.  The  idea 
of  believing  cannot,  in  fact,  refer  solely,  as  some  have  thought, 

^  K  omits  the  end  of  ver.  5  from  «ii  and  all  ver.  6  (confusion  of  the  two  r.  «. 

*  K  it"'"' :  iiJm. 
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to  the  report  of  Mary  Magdalene.  On  seeing  the  state  of 
the  tomb  and  the  position  of  the  linen  clothes,  the  disciple 
arrived  at  this  conviction :  Jesus  lives.  And  perhaps  this 
is  the  explanation  why  there  is  no  mention  of  any  particular 
appearance  of  the  Lord  to  His  beloved  disciple,  while  there 
is  mention  of  ^appearances  to  Peter  and  James.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  see  in  these  two  words,  he  saw  and  lie 
Mieved,  an  eulogy  which  in  this  case  would  rather  be  a  boast 
They  contain  a  reproach  or,  better  still,  a  confession.  For 
the  following  verse  proves  that  we  must  paraphrase :  "  he  saw 
and  he  believed  at  length."  John  himself  is  amazed  at  the 
state  of  ignorance  in  which  he,  like  Peter,  had  been  plunged 
till  then,  in  regard  to  the  Scripture  prophecies  announcing  the 
resurrection  of  the  Messiah.  He  says  ijSeiaav,  which  has  the 
meaning  of  the  imperfect,  not  the  pluperfect.  "  They  knew 
not"  not  even  then  !  It  was  the  teaching  of  Jesus  after  His 
resurrection  which  opened  the  disciple's  eyes  on  this  point,  as 
.  on  so  many  others.     Luke  xxiv.  25-27  and  45. 

As  to  Peter,  the  sight  of  the  interior  of  the  sepulchre  did 
not  yet  bring  him  to  faith.  To  gain  this  result  fully,  there 
was  needed  the  Lord's  appearance,  which  was  granted  him 
that  same  day  (Luke  xxiv.  34 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  5). — The  parallel 
of  Luke  xxiv.  1 2  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  gloss  bor- 
rowed from  John's  narrative.  And  hence  we  make  no  use  of 
it. — This  whole  passage  relating  to  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  and  to  Peter,  presents  one  of  the  most  striking  instances 
of  the  autobiographic  character  of  our  Gospel. 

The  Tubingen  school,  followed  in  this  by  M.  Penan  and 
Strauss  (in  his  second  Lelen  Jesu),  think  that  this  narrative 
is  a  fiction  intended  to  place  John  in  all  respects  on  a 
level  with  Peter.  John,  it  is  said,  seeks  systematically  "  to 
put  himself  above  Peter "  (M.  Penan).  How  ?,  Because  he 
ascribes  to  himself  more  agile  limbs,  but  less  courage  ?  Or 
Peter  and  John  personify,  the  one  the  carnal  Christianity  of 
the  Twelve,  the  other  Johannine  spiritual  Christianity.  How 
so?  Does  not  John  accuse  himself  of  having  required  to 
see  in  order  to  believe  ?  Does  not  all  this  Machiavellism 
ascribed  to  the  evangelist  vanish  before  the  simple  reading  of 
this  narrative  ?  Is  the  sense  of  the  tnie  and  pure  really 
paralyzed  in  our  critics  ? 
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M.  Colani  sees  in  the  words,  ver.  9  :  "  they  "knew  not  the 
scripture"  a  contradiction  to  the  predictions  of  the  resur- 
rection put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  by  the  Synoptics.  If 
those  predictions  were  real,  the  evangelist  would  have  said : 
•"  they  knew  not  the  predictions  of  Jesus!'  *  But  John  has 
himself  already  explained  to  us  (ii.  22),  that  scripture  was 
the  medium  through  which  he  came  to  understand  the  pro- 
phecies of  Jesus  regarding  His  Person :  "  When  He  was  risen 
from  the  dead  .  .  .  His  disciples  believed  the  scripture,  and 
the  words  ivhich  Jesus  had  spoken"  And  then  John  had 
quoted  no  other  prophecies  regarding  His  resurrection  than 
that  of  ch.  ii. ;  he  was  not,  therefore,  obliged  to  make  special 
allusion  here  to  such  prophecies. 

II.  The  Appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene. — ^Vv.  11-18. 

Mary  Magdalene  has  just  been  the  messenger  to  the  two 
chief  disciples  announcing  the  empty  tomb ;  she  is  to  become 
to  them  and  to  all  the  others  the  first  herald  of  the  living 
Jesus. 

Vv.  11—13.  "But  Mary  stood  without  at  the  sepulchre'^ 
weeping :  and  as  she  wept,  she  stooped  dovm,  and  looked  into 
the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  two  angels^  in  white  sitting,  the  one 
at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus 
had  lain.  And  they  say  unto  her,  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ? 
She  saith  unto  them,  Because  they  have  taken  away  my  Lord, 
and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him." — Peter  and  John 
withdraw,  the  one  meditating,  the  other  already  believing ; 
Mary  remains  and  weeps.  Jesus,  adapting  His  conduct,  as 
He  always  did,  to  the  wants  of  each  of  His  own,  reveals 
Himself  to  this  suffering,  loving  soul.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  taking  the  partic.  pres.  Kade^oixevov<i,  sitting, 
in  its  strictly  grammatical  sense.  She  sees  the  two  angels  at 
the  time  of  their  appearance.  This  fact  does  not  contradict 
the  previous  appearance  of  an  angel  to  the  women  who  had 
first  visited  the  tomb.    Angels  are  not  immoveable  and  visible 

'  Jisus  Christ  et  les  croyancea  messiantqves  de  son  temps,  p.  112. 
'  Instead  of  *pt(  n  fttti/met,  A  B  E  G  H  L  M  A  A,  60  Mnn.  read  xfti  «-« 
fi»v/*uiu,  S  «»  rai  fittiftuM  (rejecting  i|«  with  A  ItP**''**"*  Syr.). 
*  K  omits  iva  before  ayytXeut, 
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after  the  fashion  of  stone  statues. — Mary  answers  the  question 
of  the  heavenly  ambassadors  as  simply  as  if  she  had  been 
conversing  with  human  beings,  so  thoroughly  is  she  pre- 
occupied with  a  single  idea:  to  recover  her  JMaster.  Who 
would  have  invented  a  touch  like  this  ? 

Yv.  14-16.  "And  when  she  had  thiis  said,  she  turned  her- 
self hack,  and  saw  Jesus  standing,  and  knew  not  that  it  was 
Jesus.  Jeszis  saith  unto  her,  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ? 
whom  seeJcest  thou?  She,  supposing  Him  to  he  the  gardener, 
saith  unto  Him,  Sir,  if  thou  have  home  Him  hence}  tell  me 
where  thou  hast  laid  Him,  and  I  will  take  Him  avjay. 
Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Mary.  She  turned  herself,  and  saith 
unto  Him}  Rdbhoni ;  which  is  to  say.  Master." — Mary,  after 
bending  for  a  little  over  the  sepulchre,  raises  herself  and 
turns  round  as  if  to  seek  Him  of  whom  she  is  in  quest. 
His  transition  from  His  former  to  His  new  life,  without 
destroying  the  identity  of  the  body  of  Jesus,  had  yet 
wrought  a  change  in  His  whole  Person:  He  appeared  iv 
eripa  fiop(f)fj,  says  Mark  (xvi  12).  His  own  who  saw  Him 
again  had  an  experience  something  like  that  which  passes 
with  us  when  we  meet  a  friend  after  a  long  separation ;  we 
need  a  longer  or  shorter  time  to  recognise  him,  and  the 
simplest  manifestation  in  such  a  case  is  often  sufficient  to 
make  the  bandage  fall  from  our  eyes. — It  has  been  asked 
what  garments  Jesus  wore,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  He 
had  borrowed  the  clothes  of  the  gardener.  Are  this  question 
and  answer  in  keeping  with  the  conditions  of  the  new  exist- 
ence of  the  glorified  Jesus  ? — The  most  personal  thing  in 
human  manifestations  is  the  sound  of  the  voice ;  it  is  thus 
that  Jesus  makes  Himself  known  to  her.  The  tone  which 
the  name  Mary  takes  in  His  mouth  expresses  all  that  she  is 
to  Him,  and  all  that  He  is  to  her. — It  appears  from  the  word 
aTpa<l>€Lcra,  turning  herself  hack,  that  she  had  again  fixed  her 
eyes  on  the  tomb.  For  she  was  agitated,  and  sought  first  on 
one  side,  then  on  the  other.  And  now,  at  the  sound  of  that 
well-known  voice,  trembling  with  joy  to  the  very  depths  of 
her  soul,  she  in  turn  puts  all  her  being  into  the  cry :  "  My 
Master  !  "  and  cast.s  herself  at  His  feet,  seeking  to  clasp  them, 

*NBDLOXAn,  7  Mnn.  ItP'"«^'»  Syr.  IJop.  read  i^/w«rri  after  ayrm. 
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as  is  shown  by  ver.  17. — Babhoni,  which,  occurs  only  here  and 
in  Mark  x.  51,  is  a  form  of  the  word  Rabban. — The  *  is 
either  the  >  paragogic  or  the  suffix  my.  In  the  second  case, 
it  must  have  gradually  lost  its  signification,  which  explains 
why  the  evangelist  does  not  translate  it. 

Vv.  17, 18.  "Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Touch  me  not;  for  lam  not 
yet  ascended  to  my  Father :  ^  hut  go  to  my  brethren^  and  say 
unto  them,  I  ascend  ^  unto  my  Father,  and  your  Father,  to 
my  God,  and  your  God.  Mary  Magdalene  comes  and  tells^ 
the  disciples  that  she  had  seen  the  Lord,  and  that  He  had  spoken 
these  things  unto  her." — If  we  put  ourselves  at  the  standpoint 
of  chs.  xiv.-xvi.,  the  words  of  ver,  17  do  not  present  the 
great  difficulties  which  have  been  found  in  them.  Jesus  had 
said :  "Ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  my  Father  "  (xvi.  16), 
which  meant  that  it  would  not  be  tUl  after  His  ascension 
and  from  the  midst  of  His  Divine  glory  that  He  would 
re-form  the  tie  which  His  death  was  about  to  sever.  His 
appearances  as  the  Eisen  One  were  not  therefore  intended 
to  establish  the  new  state  of  communion  between  them  and 
Him,  but  to  prepare  for  it,  to  render  it  possible  by  laying  the 
foundation  of  faith  in  the  hearts  of  His  own.  This  thought 
explains  the  words :  "  Touch  me  not."  " AirreaOai,  denotes  a 
touch  intended  not  to  hold  the  object  {Kpareiv),  but  to  possess 
or  enjoy  it :  to  attach  oneself  to.  "  It  is  not  yet  the  time 
for  laying  hold  of  me,  as  if  my  promise  to  return  to  you 
were  already  accomplished."  According  to  Luke  xxiv,,  Jesus 
in  one  of  His  appearances  uses  this  remarkable  expression : 
"  Wliile  I  was  yet  with  you."  He  is  no  longer  with  them  :  He 
only  appears  to  them ;  but  soon  He  will  be  in  them.  Then 
they  will  have  Him  anew.  The  regimen  fiov,  me,  is  placed 
before  the  verb,  with  a  certain  emphasis :  "  Me,  as  I  am  here 
before  thee  in  my  human  individuality."  In  this  sense,  the 
motive  assigned  by  Jesus :  "for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  .  .  .," 
is  easily  understood.  "  I  have  not  yet  reached  the  state  by 
means  of  which  I  shall  be  able  to  live  with  you  in  the 
communion  which  I  promised  you."  Jesus  does  not  use 
the  Aor.  due^rfv,  which  would  signify :  "  I  have  not  yet  done 

^  N  B  D  It»"<i  reject  /mu  after  vrartfa,  and  H  D  fi»u  after  »h>.f»vi. 

*  K  adds  lieu  before  amfitntu. 

'  K  A  B  I  X :  «yyiXX«(wa  for  ur»yy\>.X»vr», 
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the  act  of  ascending."  It  is  not  an  act  which  is  in  question, 
but  a  state.  Hence  the  perfect  dva^i^TjKa :  "  I  am  not 
yet  in  the  state  of  one  who  has  ascended ;  I  have  not  yet 
acquired  that  supreme  position  which  is  the  condition  of 
our  mutual  meeting,"  We  can  see  by  this  denial  of  Jesus 
that  the  disciples  considered  His  death  as  having  ah-eady 
reahzed  the  promise  which  He  had  made  to  them  of  ascend- 
ing to  the  Father.  Thus  the  resurrection  disappeared ;  for 
death  became  the  ascension  itself ;  and  if  He  was  to  reappear, 
it  must  be  not  as  the  Eisen  One,  but  as  the  Glorified  One 
descending  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  For  the  notion 
of  the  resurrection  there  was  substituted  that  of  a  Parousia. 
Such  was  undoubtedly  the  figurative  sense  which  the  disciples 
instinctively  had  given  to  the  resurrection  promises  related 
by  the  Synoptics.  The  surprise  which  the  resurrection  caused 
them  is  therefore  perfectly  compatible  with  the  historic  reality 
of  these  promises.  In  opposition  to  all  these  ideas,  Jesus 
declares  that  E^e  is  not  yet  ascended,  but  that  now  only  He  is 
about  to  ascend.  The  resurrection  is  the  first  stage  of  His 
glorification,  of  His  return  to  the  Father,  which,  far  from  being 
finished,  begins  that  very  day  (pres.  /  ascend). 

As  with  the  instant  of  His  death  His  resurrection  began 
(xix.  34),  so  from  the  moment  of  the  resurrection  dates  the 
beginning  of  His  ascension.  Instead,  therefore,  of  luxuriat- 
ing in  this  moment  of  possession,  as  if  Jesus  were  really 
restored  to  her,  Mary  must  rise  and  go  to  tell  the  disciples 
what  is  passing.  "  Btii  go  .  .  ."  is  opposed  to  the  act  of 
staying  to  enjoy  that  which  is  about  to  be  taken  from  her  (as 
from  the  two  of  Emmaus).  The  message  with  which  Jesus 
charges  her  for  His  own  thus  signifies :  "  From  the  time  that 
I  shall  be  in  my  state  of  glory,  I  shall  make  you  sharers 
in  it,  and  then  nothing  shall  separate  you  more  from  me." 
Hence  the  expressions:  "my  brethren"  and  "my  Father  and 
your  Father  .  .  ."  They  bring  out  the  indissoluble  unity 
which  shall  exist  between  them  and  Him  in  the  new  state  upon 
which  He  is  just  entering.  They  shall  be  before  God  exactly 
in  the  same  position  as  Himsel£  Calvin  and  Hengstenberg 
here  refer  to  Ps.  xxii.  23,  where  the  Messiah,  rescued  from 
His  sufferings,  exclaims :  "  /  vrill  declare  Thy  name  unto 
my  brethren;"  comp.   also  Matt,   xxviil   10:    "Go  teU  my 
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hrethren**  He  goes  to  prepare  the  place  (xiv.  2,  3),  to  make 
the  heart  of  His  Father  aiid  His  God  to  be  the  heart  of  their 
Father  and  their  God.  Col.  iii.  3  :  "Ye  are  dead,  and  your 
life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God"  Jesus  does  not  say:  our 
Father,  our  God,  because  God  is  not  their  Father,  their  God, 
in  the  sense  in  which  He  is  His.  The  word  Father  describes 
filial  intimacy ;  the  word  God  complete  dependence.  These 
two  features  which  have  characterized  the  worship  of  Jesus 
and  His  entire  life,  while  preserving  in  Him  an  exclusive 
character,  will  henceforth  be  reflected  in  the  life  of  His 
own.  Comp.  Gal.  iv.  6  :  "  Because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent 
forth  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba, 
Father  !  " 

The  explanation  which  we  have  just  given  is  almost  that 
of  Calvin,^  and  approximates  very  nearly  to  that  of  de  Wette, 
Gerlach,  and  Luthardt.  The  principal  divergent  explanations 
are  :  1st.  That  of  Beza,  Bengel,  and  Hofmann :  "Stay  not  to 
touch  me,  but  haste  thee,  go  and  tell  .  .  ."  But  the  following 
words  :  "  I  am  n/)t  yet  ascended"  present  absolutely  no  sense. 
2d.  That  of  Lucke  and  Hilgenfeld:  "Do  not  worship  me; 
for  I  have  not  yet  entered  into  my  Divine  glory  {airreadaL  in 
the  classical  sense  of  aineaOai  iroSiSv,  yovdrcov)."  But  eight 
days  later  Jesus  accepts  the  worship  of  Thomas.  3d.  That 
of  Neander :  "  Do  not  hold  me  thus ;  I  am  not  disposed  to 
escape  from  thee."  For  this  meaning  Kpdrei  would  be  needed 
rather  than  airrov,  and  the  explanation :  "  /  am  not  yet 
ascended"  does  not  give  a  clear  sense.  4th.  That  of  Paulus, 
Schleiermacher,  and  Olshausen :  "  My  body  is  still  suffering 
from  its  wounds,"  or  "  is  yet  in  a  state  of  transformation ; 
do  not  touch  it."  But  that  very  evening  Jesus  invites  His 
disciples  to  touch  Him  (Luke  xxiv.  39).  5th.  That  of 
Meyer :  "  Do  not  touch  me  thus  to  be  assured  that  I  am 
corporeally  present ;  I  have  not  yet  returned  to  the  state  of 
pure  spirit."  But,  in  the  Bible  view,  Jesus  glorified  does  not 
become  pure  spirit.  6th.  That  of  Baur:  "Do  not  detain 
me ;  for  at  this  very  moment  I  rise  to  my  Father."     Baur 

^  The  meaning  of  these  words  is,  that  the  condition  of  His  resurrection  will 
not  be  at  all  full  or  perfect  until  He  is  seated  at  His  Father's  right  hand,  and 
so  that  the  women  do  wrong  in  that,  contenting  themselves  merely  with  the 
half  of  His  resuiTection,  they  desire  to  have  Him  present  in  the  world. 
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thinks  that,  according  to  our  Gospel,  the  ascension  must  he 
placed  on  this  very  day,  so  that  the  following  appearance, 
vv.  19-23,  is  posterior  to  that  event.  But  there  was  no 
reason  in  that  case  to  begin  with  saying :  "/  am  not  ascended." 
It  would  be  necessary  to  say  immediately :  "for  I  am 
ascending."  And  how  could  the  ascension  have  taken  place 
that  day,  when  in  the  appearance  of  the  evening,  and  in 
that  which  took  place  eight  days  after,  Jesus  convinces  His 
disciples  of  His  sensible  presence  in  the  midst  of  them  ? 
When  the  glorified  Saviour  appears  to  Paul,  He  does  not  say 
to  him :  Touch  me !  Jesus  wishes,  therefore,  to  raise  the 
thoughts  of  Mary  and  His  disciples  from  this  passing  re- 
appearance, which  is  only  a  means,  to  the  permanent  spiritual 
communion  which  is  the  end,  and  of  which  His  perfect 
elevation  to  the  Father  is  the  yet  uncompleted  condition. — 
This  warning  applies  to  all  the  visits  which  shall  follow,  and 
is  intended  to  console  His  own  for  the  disappearances  which 
terminate  them. 

The  pres.  she  comes  (ver.  18)  expresses  in  all  its  vividness 
the  surprise  produced  among  the  disciples  by  Mary's  arrival 
and  message. — The  identity  of  this  appearance  with  that  related 
by  Matthew  appears  from  the  words :  "  Touch  me  not,"  com- 
pared with  these :  "  They  held  Him  by  the  feet  .  .  .;"  "Go 
thou  and  tell  my  hrethren"  comp.  with  these :  "  Go  ye  and  tell 
my  hrethren."  But  what  unprejudiced  man  could  hold,  with 
some  of  our  critics,^  that  the  scene  in  John  is  a  poetical 
amplification  of  the  short  narrative  of  Matthew  enlarged  with 
some  details  from  Mark  and  Luke  ?  Is  it  not  plain,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Matthew's  account  is  only  a  vague  and  imperfect 
summary  of  tradition,  while  John's  description  reproduces  the 
scene  in  all  its  primitive  freshness  and  vividness  ? 

III.  The  First  Appearance  to  the  Disciples. — Vv.  19-23. 

The  Lord  proceeds  gradually  in  His  self-revelation.  The 
appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene,  prepared  for  by  that  of  the 
angels,  prepares  in  its  turn,  by  the  message  confided  to  her  for 

^  Keim  for  example,  iii.  p.  558:  "The  evangelist  of  Christian  mysticism 
borrows  from  Matthew  the  visit  of  Mary  Magdalene  to  the  sepulchre,  and  the 
message  to  the  disciples  ..." 
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the  disciples,  for  the  appearing  of  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Three  manifestations  of  the  Eisen  One  took  place  during  the 
second  half  of  that  day,  the  appearance  to  the  two  disciples  of 
Emmaus,  that  which  was  granted  to  St.  Peter  (Luke  xxiv. 
13-32,  34;  Mark  xvi.  12,  13),  and  that  the  account  of 
which  we  are  about  to  consider.  This  one  must  be  identical 
with  those  related  by  Luke  (xxiv.  36  et  seq.)  and  Mark 
(xvi.  14);  it  took  place  in  the  evening,  according  to  aU  the 
accounts. 

Vv.  19,  20.  "Then  the  same  day  at  evening,  being  the  first 
day  of  the  weeJc,  when  the  doors  were  shut  where  the  disciples 
were  ^  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  came  Jesus  and  stood  in  the  midst, 
and  saith  unto  them,  Peace  he  unto  you.  And  when  He  had 
so  said,  He  showed  unto  them  His  hands  and  His  side?  Then 
were  the  disciples  glad,  when  they  saw  the  Lord." — The  phrase  : 
"  the  doors  were  shut,"  can  only  be  meant  to  indicate  the 
miraculous  way  in  which  Jesus  entered.  Strauss  goes  the 
length  of  declaring,  in  opposition  to  Schleiermacher,  that  it 
needs  a  veritable  induration  against  the  real  sense  of  the 
Gospel  text  to  maintain  the  contrary.  Calvin  and  M.  de 
Pressense  suppose  that  the  doors  opened  miraculously  (comp. 
Acts  xiL  1 0).  Yet  the  natural  sense  of  the  expression  is  that 
the  doors  were  and  remained  closed,  and  that  Jesus  appeared 
rather  than  entered.  In  truth,  the  body  of  Jesus  was  stiQ 
that  which  had  served  Him  as  the  organ  of  His  activity  during 
His  life  (ver.  2  0)  ;  but,  as  is  proved  by  His  walking  on  the 
waters,  this  body  before  His  death  was  subject  to  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  (vi.  16-21);  and  now  it  was  stiU  more  assimi- 
lated to  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  or  glorified  body  (1  Cor. 
XV.  44).  Now  the  characteristic  of  the  latter  is  its  being 
subject  to  the  free  disposition  of  the  Spirit.  Hence  the  word 
ecTTT),  which  occurs  also  in  Luke's  narrative :  "  He  stood  there," 
without  any  one  having  seen  Him  enter.  We  can  understand 
the  terror  of  the  disciples  and  their  supposition:  it  is  a 
spirit  (Luke  xxiv.  37).  To  this  mode  of  appearing  there 
correspond  the  sudden  disappearings  (Luke  xxiv.  3 1  :  a(f>avTO<; 
iyivero). — The  salutation  of  Jesus  is  the  same  in  Luke  and 
John  :  "  Peace  he  unto  you."     It  is  the  ordinary  Jewish  form, 

^  T.  R.  adds  rutvy/tua,,  omitted  in  N  A  B  D  I  a,  6  Miin.  It»"*>  Syr. 
'  (t  A  6  D  I :  rai  x*if»t  »tu  rii>  irXio^a*  »vt*is  ;  A  B  :  MM  rmt  x**t**' 
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but  serving  here  to  express  an  entirely  new  thought.  Jesus 
invites  His  disciples  to  open  their  hearts  to  the  peace  which 
He  has  just  secured  for  them  by  His  redeeming  work,  and 
which  He  brings  them  as  the  Risen  One.  All  the  painful 
emotions  through  which  they  have  passed,  the  fear  which  they 
still  feel,  all  their  former  and  present  trouble,  must  give  place 
to  complete  serenity  in  the  certainty  that  God  is  for  them ; 
comp.  Eph.  ii.  17:  "He  came  and  preached  peace." — The 
words:  "  When  He  had  so  said"  (ver.  20),  are  intended  to 
bring  out  the  relation  between  this  prayer  and  the  following 
act.  To  convince  them  of  the  bodily  reality  of  His  appearance 
is  to  give  them,  by  the  greatest  of  miracles,  the  transcendent 
proof  of  Divine  good-will  toward  their  Master  and  towai-d 
themselves.  Besides,  from  the  moment  they  have  satisfied 
themselves  of  the  identity  of  His  Person,  their  terror  is  changed 
not  only  into  peace,  but  into  joy. 

Vv.  21-23.  "  Then  said  Jesus  ^  to  them  again,  Peace  be  unto 
you :  as  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  ^  I  you.  And 
when  He  had  said  this.  He  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto 
them,  Receive  ye  [the']  Holy  Spirit.  WJwsesoever  '  sins  ye  remit, 
they  are  remitted  ^  unto  them ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain, 
they  are  retained" — It  is  not  only  in  regard  to  their  past  and 
to  them  as  believers  that  Jesus  wishes  to  communicate 
peace  ;  it  is  also  in  view  of  their  future  and  of  their  apostolic 
calling  that  He  assures  them  of  it.  Hence  the  repetition  of 
the  prayer  :  "Peace  be  unto  you."  They  must  face  their  ministry 
with  that  peace  of  reconciliation  which  they  are  to  preach 
to  the  world  (2  Cor.  v.  20).  On  the  foundation  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  Him,  Jesus  confers  on  them  the  office  (ver. 
216),  then  communicates  to  them  the  gift  of  the  ministry,  in 
so  far  as  He  is  able  to  do  so  in  His  present  position  (ver.  22) ; 
and  finally  He  reveals  to  them  the  greatness  of  the  work  which 
they  have  to  accomplish  (ver.  23). 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  only  one  mission  from  heaven  to 
earth,  that  of  Jesus.     He  is  the  Apostle  (Heb.  iii.  1).     That  of 

1  T.  R.  reads  Urm  before  -xaXn,  wliich  is  omitted  by  M  D  L  0  X  ItP'«^i"« 
Vg.  Cop. 

'^  Instead  of  Tiffru,  K  :  irifi^ti ;  D  L  0  :  cfxtmXXu. 

»  Instead  of  t(»«»,  B  It*"'  :  t<»«». 

♦  The  Mss.  are  divided  between  afiftcu,  in  T.  E.  with  11  Mjj.  (E  G  I,  etc.), 
and  «^i«i>r«M  (A  D  L  0  X). 
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the  disciples  is  embraced  in  His,  and  completes  its  realization. 
Hence  it  comes  that  Jesus,  when  speaking  of  Himself,  uses  the 
most  solemn  term  aireaToKKe :  His  is  an  embassy ;  while  in 
passing  to  them  He  makes  use  of  the  simpler  term  ire^nroi : 
they  are  envoys. 

As  there  is  but  one  mission,  that  of  Jesus,  so  there  is  but 
one  power,  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  whom  Jesus  communicates. 
The  words:  "when  He  had  so  said,"  serve,  like  ver.  20,  to 
connect  the  following  act  closely  with  the  preceding  words. 
After  conferring  the  office,  Jesus  conveys  the  gift.  There  are 
two  extreme  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  the  act  described  in 
this  verse.  According  to  Chrysostom,  Grotius,  and  Tholuck, 
it  is  simply  a  symbol,  a  promise.  But  is  this  meaning  com- 
patible with  the  imper.  Xa^ere,  receive  1  There  would  be 
needed :  ye  shall  receive.  This  phrase  implies  an  actual  com- 
munication. On  the  other  hand,  Baur  alleges  that  here  is 
Pentecost  itself,  so  far  as  it  was  known  to  the  evangelist. 
But  the  absence  of  the  article  before  irvevfxa  ayiov  could  not 
well  be  explained  in  this  sense.  The  natural  meaning  of  the 
words  of  Jesus  is :  "  Eeceive  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit."  What 
Jesus  gives  them  is  not  a  simple  promise,  but  neither  is  it 
the  fulness  of  the  Spirit ;  it  is  an  earnest.  Raised  Himself  to 
a  degree  of  higher  life.  He  hastes  to  make  them  sharers  in  it 
as  far  as  that  is  possible.  This  communication  is  to  the 
resurrection  what  Pentecost  will  be  to  the  ascension.  As  by 
Pentecost  He  will  initiate  them  into  His  ascension,  so  by 
breathing  on  them  now  He  associates  them  with  His  life  as 
the  Eisen  One.  Some  commentators,  M.  Eeuss  for  example, 
see  here  an  allusion  to  Gen.  ii.  7  :  "  The  Lord  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life."  Jesus  would  thus  stand  forth  as 
the  author  of  the  new  spiritual  creation  which  is  to  sanctify 
and  consummate  the  natural  creation.  But  perhaps  His 
thought  is  rather  related  to  the  future  than  to  the  past,  and 
He  means :  "  When  the  promised  day  shall  come  on  which 
you  shall  feel  the  mysterious  breathing,  ye  shall  recognise  in 
that  breath  of  the  Spirit  the  gift  of  your  glorified  Master." 
AVhat  was  the  immediate  fruit  of  that  preparatory  communica- 
tion, that  anticipatory  Pentecost  ?  Luke  informs  us  when  he 
says  (xxiv.  45) :  "  Then  opened  He  their  understanding,  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptures."     The  meaning  of  the 
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whole  theocratic  work  and  word  was  unveiled  to  them.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  the  friiit  of  this 
first  inspiration. 

The  commission  and  the  gift  point  to  a  work  to  be  realized. 
This  work  is  presented  in  ver.  23  in  all  its  grandeur:  it  is 
the  salvation,  or,  if  not,  the  condemnation  of  humanity.  Hence- 
forth men  will  no  more  have  to  do,  as  in  the  Old  Testament, 
with  a  provisional  pardon  or  a  rejection  which  may  be  revoked. 
With  Pentecost,  the  world  enters  into  the  domain  of  absolute 
and  immoveable  realities.  It  has  been  sought  to  limit  the 
meaning  of  the  words  used  by  Jesus  in  this  verse  to  the  offer 
or  declaration  of  pardon,  as  well  as  to  the  threatening  of  dam- 
nation by  the  preaching  of  the  GospeL  But  the  words  of 
which  He  makes  use  involve  positive  action,  real  efficacy. 
We  only  need  to  remember  that  the  ministry  of  the  word 
(ver.  21)  is  carried  out  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  (ver.  22). 
It  is  this  Divine  force  which  through  its  human  organ  looses 
or  hinds,  removes  or  seals  sin.  Peter  and  Paul  did  not  merely 
speak  to  the  world  of  salvation  or  damnation.  They  consum- 
mated the  double  work  of  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  and 
the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  thus  presented  to  the  Church 
the  most  striking  example  of  the  fulfilment  of  these  words. 
Comp.  Acts  X.  34  et  seq.,  xiii.  45  et  seq.,  xxviii.  25  et  seq. 
The  pres.  a^'mnai  (literally,  are  "pardoned)  indicates  a  present 
effect;  the  perf  a^kwvrai,  found  in  several  Alexandrines, 
would  signify :  "  are  and  remain  pardoned."  This  perfect  has 
probably  been  introduced  to  render  this  proposition  sym- 
metrical with  the  following  (KeKpanivrac).  The  copyists  did 
not  understand  that,  in  the  former  case,  a  deed  is  in  question, 
which  is  accompKshed  at  the  instant  when  the  Divine  act 
emancipates  the  believer;  while,  in  the  second,  Jesus  is  speak- 
ing of  a  state  which  is  the  consequence  of  unbelief  itself,  and 
which  continues.  The  order  of  the  two  propositions  indicates 
that  the  first  of  those  two  effects  is  the  true  object  of  the 
mission,  and  that  the  second  is  not  destined  to  be  realized 
save  in  those  cases  in  which  the  first  fails. 

IV.  The  Second  Appearance  to  the  Disciples. — Vv.  24-29. 
A  last  leaven  of  unbelief  remained  still  in  the  circle  of  the 
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Twelve.     It  is  rooted  out,  and  the  development  of  faith  reaches 
its  goal  in  all  the  future  witnesses  of  the  Christ. 

Vv.  24,  25.  "But  Thomas,  one  of  the  Twelve,  called  Didymus, 
was  not  with  them  when^  Jesiis  came.  When  therefore^  the  other 
disciples  said  unto  him,  We  have  seen  the  Lord,  he  said  unto 
them.  Except  I  shall  see  in  His  Jmnds  the  print  ^  of  the  Tiails, 
and  thrust  my  hand  into  His  side,  I  will  not  helieve." — On 
SiSvfio^,  twin,  see  xi.  16.  We  have  learned  to  know  Thomas 
from  xi.  1 6  and  xiv.  5  ;  the  impression  made  on  him  by  his 
Master's  death  does  not  surprise  us.  It  could  not  fail  to  be 
that  of  deep  discouragement.  "  I  told  Him  so,"  this  no  doubt 
was  what  he  kept  repeating  to  himself.  His  absence  on  that 
first  day  could  not  be  without  relation  to  that  feeling  of  bitter- 
ness, and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  he  receives 
the  testimony  of  his  brethren.  There  is  tenacity  even  in  the 
form  of  his  utterance,  especially  in  the  deliberate  repetition  of 
his  phrases.  And  so  we  need  not  hold,  with  Tischendorf,  the 
reading  tottov,  the  place,  instead  of  the  second  rxmov,  the  print; 
this  reading  takes  away  precisely  from  the  denial  of  the 
disciple  its  marked  character  of  obstinacy.  Thomas  does  not 
speak  of  the  feet;  this  is  perfectly  simple  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  it  is  ridiculous  to  conclude  from  it,  as  some 
commentators  do,  that  the  feet  were  not  nailed. 

Vv.  26,  27.  "And  after  eight  days  again  His  disciples 
were  within,  and  Thomas  with  them :  Jesus  came,  the  doors 
lein^  shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  said,  Peace  he  unto  you. 
Then  saith  He  to  Thomas,  Reach  hitJier  thy  finger,  and  behold 
my  hands;  and  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my 
side :  and  become  not  faithless,  hut  believing" — The  disciples 
spent  the  whole  Passover  week  at  Jerusalem;  that  was 
natural  At  the  utmost  stretch,  they  might  have  set  out  for 
Galilee  on  the  Sunday  which  followed  the  second  Saturday 
of  the  feast.  What  was  it  that  detained  them  still  on  that 
day  ?  Is  it  not  allowable  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  fear 
of  abandoning  Thomas,  and  of  losing  him  if  they  left  him 
behind  in  the   state  of  mind  in  which  he  had  passed  the 

*  K  adds  »«/»  after  »«,  and  rejects  it  in  ver.  25  after  tXty»». 

'  A  I  ItP'^i"*  Vg.  Syr.  Or.  read  rcro*  {the  place)  instead  of  ti/t«»,  and  N:  ut 
«•»)»  ;t«'^«»  i^c)  '^vTiu  (except  I  put  my  finger  into  Ilia  hand,  and  except  I  put  my 
hand  into  His  aide). 
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week  ? — In  His  salutation  Jesus  includes  this  disciple  also  ; 
nay,  it  is  to  him  that  He  addresses  it  specially,  for  he  is  the 
only  one  who  does  not  yet  enjoy  the  peace  which  faith  gives. 
— The  almost  literal  reproduction  of  the  disciple's  rash  words 
is  intended  to  make  him  blush  at  the  grossness  and  carnality 
of  such  exactions. — By  the  expression :  "  become  not"  Jesus 
gives  him  to  understand  that  he  is  now  at  the  critical  point 
at  which  the  two  routes  diverge :  that  of  decided  unbelief,  and 
that  of  perfect  faith. 

Vv.  28,  29.  "Thomas  answered^  and  said  unto  Him,  My 
Lord  and  my  God.  Jesus  saith^  unto  him,  Because  thou 
hast  seen  me^  thou  hast  believed:  blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen,*  and  yet  have  believed." — What  produces  so  pro- 
found an  impression  on  Thomas  is  not  merely  the  conviction 
of  the  reality  of  the  resurrection,  but  also  the  proof  of 
omniscience  which  the  Lord  gives  him  by  repeating  the  words 
which  he  thought  he  had  uttered  in  His  absence.  And  it  is 
this  immediate  contact  at  once  with  the  Divine  attribute 
of  omniscience,  and  with  victory  over  death,  which  inspires 
him  with  the  cry  of  adoration  which  goes  forth  from  his 
heart.  This  scene  recalls  that  of  Nathanael  (ch.  i.).  As  in 
the  case  of  that  disciple,  the  light  shines  at  this  supreme 
moment  with  sudden  splendour  to  the  very  depths  of  Thomas' 
soul;  and  by  one  of  those  reactions  frequent  in  the  moral 
life,  he  rises  at  a  single  bound  from  the  lowest  depths  of 
faith  to  its  very  pinnacle,  and  proclaims  the  divinity  of  his 
Master  in  a  more  categorical  form  than  had  ever  passed 
from  the  lips  of  any  of  his  colleagues.  The  last  becomes  for 
the  time  the  first,  and  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  as  pro- 
fessed by  Thomas,  attains  at  length  to  the  full  height  of  the 
Divine  truth  formulated  by  the  prologue.  It  is  in  vain  for 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  others  to  attempt  to  apply  to 
God,  and  not  to  Jesus,  Thomas'  cry  of  adoration.  In  that 
case,  it  should  not  be  elvev  avrut,  "  he  said  to  Him ;  "  and 
the  word  my  Lord  can  only  refer  to  Jesus.     To  this  the 


'  7  Mjj.  (N  B  C  D  I,  etc.)  ItP'"!<>'«  reject  ««.  before  a.irt*f,tn. 
"  Instead  of  xtyu,  K  :  «'«■»»  ?«. 

'  All  the  Mjj.  150  Mnn.  It.  Syr.  reject  Quua,  after  iufa.Kai  fit.     Instead  of 
it,  K  reads  xx. 
■•  S  Syr.  read  /*t  after  tinrtt. 
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monotlieism  of  Tliomas  is  objected.  But  it  is  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  disciple  understands  that  henceforth  he 
bears  toward  Jesus  a  feeling  which  transcends  all  that  can 
be  accorded  to  a  creature,  that  he  is  forced  by  his  very 
monotheism  to  place  this  being  in  the  heart  of  Deity. — The 
objective  validity  of  this  feeling  in  Thomas  is  attested  by 
the  manner  in  which  Jesus  receives  the  expression  of  it.  The 
Lord  does  not  repress  this  outburst,  like  the  angel  of  the 
Apocalypse,  who  says  to  John :  "  Worship  God."  He  answers, 
on  the  contrary :  "  Thoic  hast  believed."  In  an  article  of  the 
Lien  (May  1869),  it  is  objected  that  this  approving  answer 
relates  not  to  the  exclamation :  " my  God"  but  to  his  faith 
in  the  fact  of  the  resurrection.  But  the  two  convictions  of 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  of  His  Divine  character  are 
absolutely  confounded  in  the  impression  of  Thomas :  the  one 
is  involved  in  the  other;  and  it  is  this  faith  with  its  full 
object,  as  Thomas  has  just  expressed  it,  which  Jesus  haUs. 
Otherwise  he  could  easUy  have  removed  the  alloy  while 
preserving  the  pure  gold. 

The  perf.  ireiriarevKa^  does  not  signify  merely :  Thou  hast 
performed  an  act  of  faith,  but :  Thou  art  henceforth  in  posses- 
sion of  complete  faith.  These  words,  like  those  of  Jesus  to 
Nathanael,  i.  50,  and  to  the  disciples,  xvL  31,  may  be  taken 
as  an  affirmation.  But  Meyer  observes,  not  without  reason, 
that  the  side  of  rebuke  emphasized  by  the  words :  "  because  thou 
hast  seen"  comes  out  better  with  the  interrogative  form.  In 
the  last  words  Jesus  describes  the  entirely  new  character  of 
the  era  which  is  beginning,  the  era  of  a  faith  which  shall 
have  to  content  itself  with  the  apostolic  testimony,  without 
claiming,  like  Thomas,  to  check  it  with  its  own  eyes.  The 
words  thus  close  the  history  of  the  development  of  faith  in 
the  apostles,  while  opening  the  history  of  the  Church.  Baur 
alleges  that  Jesus  is  here  contrasting  with  faith  in  external 
facts  that  which  seeks  its  contents  only  in  itself,  in  the  idea 
of  which  it  is  henceforth  fully  conscious.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  w.  30  and  31  are  entirely  opposed  to  this  view.  And 
so  Baur  declares  them  interpolated,  though  they  are  not 
wanting  in  any  document.  The  contrast  which  Jesus  indi- 
cates is  that  between  a  faith  which,  to  accept  the  miraculous 
fact,  insists  on  seeing  it,  and  a  faith  which  consents  to  accept 
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it  on  the  foundation  of  testimony.  In  the  first  way,  faith 
would  be  possible  for  the  world  only  on  condition  of  miracles 
being  renewed  unceasingly,  and  appearances  of  Jesus  being 
repeated  to  every  individual  Such  was  not  to  be  the  course 
of  God's  operation  on  the  earth,  and  hence  Jesus  calls  those 
blessed  who  shall  believe  by  the  solitary  means  of  that  faith 
to  which  Thomas  insisted  on  adding  the  other. — The  Aorist 
participles  tSoi/re?,  iriarevaavTe^,  are  taken  from  the  stand- 
point of  one  who  places  himself  at  the  goal  of  the  development 
of  the  Church,  and  casts  his  eyes  backwards  on  the  way 
in  which  all  the  glorified  have  attained  to  faith,  and  thereby 
to  life  (ver.  31). 

These  words  of  Jesus,  which  indicate  the  goal  of  the 
development  of  faith  in  the  apostolic  circle,  and  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  history  of  faith  on  the  earth,  are  the  normal 
conclusion  of  a  Gospel  like  John's,  which  rests  on  this 
thought:  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  producing 
on  the  one  hand  unbelief,  which  separates  from  God,  and  on 
the  other /aiYA,  which  unites  to  Him. 


Of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus. 

Here,  as  Strauss  says,  is  "  the  decisive  point  at  which  the 
naturalistic  school  must  retract  all  its  previous  assertions, 
or  succeed  in  explaining  faith  in  the  resurrection  without 
bringing  in  a  corresponding  miraculous  fact."  ^  It  is  no 
longer  possible  to  have  recourse  to  the  customary  expedients, 
"  the  secret  forces  of  spontaneity,"  "  the  contact  of  an  exquisite 
person,"  etc.  For  no  human  being  took  part  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus.  If  He  really  left  the  tomb  after  being  laid 
there  dead,  it  was  indubitably  Divine  power  which  broke 
forth  in  this  central  fact  of  history ;  and,  as  Peter  says,  "  God 
hath  raised  wp  Jesus!*  "  WTmt,  do  you  think  it  impossible  that 
God  should  raise  the  dead  ?  "  asked  St.  Paul  of  King  Agrippa 
and  the  Governor  Festus. — Yes;  for  it  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature. — But  if  the  laws  of  nature  were  in  this 
case  the  very  element  ordering  the  fact  which  you  deny 
in  their  name  ?  Does  not  the  same  natural  law,  in  virtue 
of  which  sin  separates  from  God  and  kiUs,  require  that 
»  Das  Leben  Jesu,  1864,  p.  288. 
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holiness  should  unite  to  God  and  vivify  ?  Is  not  this 
moral  effect  as  necessary  as  the  physical  effect  of  whole- 
some nourishment  to  strengthen  the  body,  or  of  a  poisoned 
drink  to  destroy  it  ?  If  Jesus  was  free  from  all  sin,  and 
supported  Himself  here  below  only  on  holiness,  if  He  lived 
on  God  (John  vi.  57),  is  not  life  the  crown  which  should 
await  this  bold,  this  unequalled  conqueror  at  the  close 
of  His  career  ?  And  if,  to  fulfil  the  law  which  condemns 
sinful  humanity.  He  gives  Himself  up  voluntarily  to  death, 
will  not  this  blow,  falling  upon  a  nature  perfectly  sound, 
both  morally  and  physically,  and  reaching  it  only  from 
without,  meet, — will  it  not  awake  even,  in  this  exceptional 
organism  powers  of  reaction  which  are  also  exceptional,  and 
from  which  Divine  power  will  draw  forth  life  as  legitimately 
and  necessarily  as  death  is  evolved  from  the  action  of  sin  ? 
Certain  symptoms  in  the  body  of  Jesus  betrayed,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  unexampled  vital  reaction  at  the  moment  when 
dissolution  commences  in  every  other  body.  And  that  loud 
final  cry  with  which  He  gave  up  His  life  and  left  it,  not  to 
be  wrung  from  Him  like  the  sinner,  is  another  evidence,  at 
once  physical  and  moral,  of  an  exceptional  state  fitted  for  the 
triumph  of  life  over  death,  strength  over  weakness. 

In  these  circumstances,  then,  the  laws  of  physical  and 
moral  nature,  far  from  protesting  against  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  imperiously  demand  it. 

Is  it  possible  ?  If  it  is  morally  necessary,  it  must  be 
possible,  unless  we  are  to  affirm  an  irreconcilable  dualism 
between  heing  and  virtue,  which  would  be  the  destruction  of 
monotheism.  The  essence  of  being,  and  consequently  also 
of  matter,  is  will;  and  as  the  law  of  the  Divine  will  is 
virtue,  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  any  part  of  being  whatever 
escapes  from  the  law  of  virtue.  The  will  which  made  matter 
appear  in  relation  to  free  being  did  not  abdicate  its  power 
in  relation  to  it,  but  reserved  to  itself  the  means  of  always 
ruling  it  and  making  it  subserve  the  education  and  final 
destiny  of  free  being.  "  Every  historian,"  says  Strauss, "  should 
possess  philosophy  enough  to  be  able  to  deny  miracles  here  as 
well  as  elsewhere."  "  Every  true  philosopher,"  we  shall  reply, 
"  should  be  sufficiently  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  history  to 
understand  the  possibility  of  a  miracle  here  as  elsewhere.*' 
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There  are  four  Wcays  of  getting  rid  of  the  miracle  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ : — 

1st.  The  oldest  and  simplest  is  to  suppose  a  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  apostles,  they  in  some  way  or  other  making  the 
body  of  Jesus  disappear  (Matt,  xxviii.  12-15).  This  is  the 
plan  to  which  the  Jews  who  devised  it  had  recourse,  and 
following  them  Celsus,  the  Wolfenhiittel  Fragments,  and  others. 
It  is  positively  rejected  by  Strauss.  A  premeditated  decep- 
tion is  indeed  incompatible  with  the  discouragement  into 
wliich  the  disciples  were  plunged  after  the  death  of  Jesus, 
and  with  the  triumphant  faith  which  they  drew  during  their 
whole  ministry  from  the  conviction  of  their  Master's  resur- 
rection. 

2d.  The  second  plan  consists  in  asserting  that  Jesus  was 
not  entirely  dead  when  He  was  laid  in  the  tomb,  and  that 
the  vital  force  was  reawakened  by  the  influence  of  the  spices 
and  of  the  coolness  of  the  sepulchre.  Paulus  and  Schleier- 
macher  are  the  chief  defenders  of  this  hypothesis.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  appearances  of  Jesus  are  real,  but 
natural  facts.  Strauss  has  disposed  of  this  hypothesis  also. 
How,  indeed,  could  Jesus  appear  in  a  room  the  doors  of 
which  were  closed  ?  How,  after  a  punishment  like  that  of 
the  cross,  could  He  make  a  long  journey  on  foot  with  the 
disciples  of  Emmaus,  to  disappear  suddenly  thereafter,  and 
reappear  in  the  evening  at  Jerusalem  ?  How,  some  days 
later,  could  He  undertake  the  journey  to  Galilee  ?  But  above 
all,  how  could  a  half-dead  being  who  had  dragged  Himself 
miserably  from  the  tomb,  whose  life  depended  on  every  sort 
of  care  and  nursing,  and  who  after  some  time  could  not  fail 
to  succumb  to  His  sufferings,  have  been  able  to  produce  on 
His  disciples  the  impression  of  a  conqueror  of  the  grave,  a 
Prince  of  life  ?  How  could  such  a  sight  have  transformed 
their  sadness  into  enthusiasm,  their  confidence  into  adora- 
tion ?  Here  is  puzzle  which  no  serious  historian  will  ever 
explain. 

3d.  The  third  and  boldest  plan  is  to  acknowledge  that 
the  disciples  believed  in  the  resurrection,  that  without  this 
faith  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Church  was  an  impos- 
sibility, but  to  explain  this  faith  by  a  purely  mental 
phenomenon,  a  series  of  hallucinations  in  the  holy  women 
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and  in  the  disciples.  "  No  one  in  reality,"  says  Strauss,*  "  was 
a  witness  of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection."  Besides,  none  of 
our  Gospels  being  authentic,  we  have  not  a  single  directly 
apostolic  testimony.  And  then  the  accounts  of  the  different 
appearances  contradict  one  another  in  our  Gospels.  Finally, 
the  notion  of  the  risen  body  of  Jesus  presents  contradictory 
characteristics ;  on  the  one  hand  it  is  raised  above  the  laws 
of  space  and  gravity,  and  on  the  other  it  can  assimilate  honey 
and  fish.  It  must  therefore  be  held  that,  in  consequence  of 
a  morbid  disposition  of  Mary  INIagdalene,  and  of  a  state  of 
exaltation  produced  in  the  disciples  by  their  return  to  Galilee, 
in  the  places  where  they  had  lived  with  Jesus,  His  memory 
reawoke  m  their  hearts  with  extraordinary  vividness,  and 
became  transformed  into  visions.  They  believed  they  saw 
Him,  heard  Him,  touched  Him ;  and  this  illusion  produced 
the  same  moral  effect  on  them  as  would  have  been  produced 
by  the  objective  fact. — Of  course  the  date  of  the  third  day, 
indicated  by  the  narratives,  is  not  historical ;  we  are  to  regard 
it  only  as  a  misapplication  of  a  proverbial  phrase  and  of 
some  Scripture  expressions.  As  to  the  body  of  Jesus,  it  was 
cast  on  the  dunghill  like  those  of  the  two  malefactors ;  and 
when,  six  weeks  later,  at  Pentecost,  Peter  for  the  first  time 
publicly  proclaimed  the  resurrection,  it  was  impossible  to  use 
it  to  undeceive  the  disciples  and  annul  the  powerful  effect  of 
their  testimony. — Such  is  the  explanation  of  Strauss,  shared 
in  its  leading  features  by  Baur  and  M.  Renan. 

That  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  had  no  immediate  witness 
is  certain ;  but  if  the  appearances  of  the  Eisen  One  are  estab- 
lished, this  proves  nothing  against  the  fact  itself — If  even  it 
were  true  that  we  are  not  possessed  of  any  authentic  Gospel, 
we  should  not  be  without  all  direct  apostolic  testimony  to  it. 
Does  not  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  Strauss  recognises  the 
work  of  John,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  glorified  Jesus  the 
following  words :  "  /  was  dead,  and,  behold,  I  am  alive.  .  .  .  I 
have  the  keys  of  Ml  and  of  death"  (i.  18);  "These  things 
saith  He  who  was  dead  and  is  alive  "  (ii.  8)  ?  Besides,  Strauss 
acknowledges  that  the  apostolic  preaching  which  founded 
the  Church  implies  faith  in  the  resurrection.  The  passage 
1  Cor.  XV.  1-1 1  would  prove  it  unanswerably ;  for  it  ranks  the 
^  Das  Lebcn  Jem,  1864,  p.  602  et  seq.,  pp.  312,  816  et  seq.,  and  elsewhere. 
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testimony  of  the  Twelve  to  this  fact  among  the  fundamental 
points  of  tradition  proceeding  from  their  lips,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  Peter,  John,  and  the  most  of  the  Twelve  were  yet 
alive  and  preaching  (1  Cor,  ix.  5). — Divergences  of  detail 
between  the  Gospel  narratives  serve  only  to  bring  into  brighter 
light  their  substantial  unanimity,  and,  as  Eeuss  says  {Histoire 
dvangelique,  p.  698),  to  prove  that  the  faith  of  the  Church 
on  this  point  is  not  "  the  product  of  an  arbitrary  and  con- 
ventional combination ; "  for  in  this  case,  certainly,  "  men 
would  have  come  to  a  uniform  and  stereotyped  report."  The 
differences  are  easily  explained,  if  account  is  taken  of  the 
special  circumstances  which  determined  the  mode  of  each  of 
our  Gospel  narratives.  Matthew's,  agreeably  to  the  character 
of  his  whole  narrative,  is  summary  as  to  its  history,  and  aims 
solely  at  the  proclamation  of  the  Messiah  and  the  royal 
instructions  addressed  by  Jesus  to  the  Twelve  in  His  last 
discourse  (Matt,  xxviii.  18-20).  These  words  are  the  counter- 
part of  the  first  word  of  the  book  (i.  1)  :  "  Jesus  the  Christ, 
the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  AbraJmm"  They  show  the 
programme  drawn  in  this  preface  as  realized :  Jesus  as 
the  Jewish  Messiah,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  Saviour  of 
all  the  families  of  the  earth.  As  such,  Jesus  charges  His 
apostles  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  world  in  His  name,  by 
preaching  and  baptism.  The  fact  of  the  resurrection  is  estab- 
lished by  the  appearing ;  this  is  all  that  was  needed  in  this 
narrative.  The  historical  delineation  is  only  the  frame  de- 
signed to  contain  the  teaching  on  which  the  mission  is  based. 
Luke's  narrative  has  also  in  this  last  part  a  very  abridged 
character,  as  is  shown  by  the  words :  "And  He  saith  unto 
them"  frequently  repeated  without  any  indication  of  the 
precise  situation,  which  is  contrary  to  all  Luke's  antecedents. 
The  reason  of  this  fact,  different  from  that  which  concerns 
Matthew,  is,  that  the  author  proposed  to  give  all  historic 
details  in  opening  the  second  volume  of  his  work,  the  Book 
of  Acts.  As  to  Mark's  Gospel,  the  conclusion  of  his  treatise 
is  wanting. — The  contradictions  which  are  pointed  out  between 
the  different  characteristics  of  the  risen  body  of  Jesus  fall  to 
the  ground  if  account  is  taken  of  the  words  of  Jesus  Himself : 
" /  ascend"  ava^alvoa  (xx.  1 7).  It  is  a  transition  time,  during 
which  our  Lord's  body  in  certain  respects  still  belongs  to  the 
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present  order  of  things,  and  yet  already  possesses,  in  a  certain 
measure,  the  qualities  of  the  spiritual  lody ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
body  which  has  as  its  principle  of  life  not  a  human  soul 
merely,  but  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xv.  44,  45).  We  must  acknow- 
ledge, besides,  the  mystery  which  such  a  state  presents,  a 
mystery  on  which  we  have  no  experimental  datum. 

The  hypothesis  of  Strauss  himself  is  beset  with  difficulties 
otherwise  insurmountable.*  1.  The  first  question,  supposing  a 
hallucination  on  the  disciples'  part,  is.  What  became  of  the 
Lords  hody  ?  "  It  was  cast  to  the  dunghill,"  says  Strauss,  or,  as 
others  express  themselves,  friends  and  enemies  left  it  neglected. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  our  biblical  accounts  are  unanimous  in 
relating  that  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  friends  of  Jesus,  and 
the  Eoman  law  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. If  it  is  so,  the  supposition  of  hallucinations  becomes 
impossible ;  they  must  have  vanished  in  presence  of  the  dead 
body.  We  should  thus  have  to  return  to  the  hypothesis  of 
fraud,  which  Strauss  himself  had  so  vigorously  set  aside. 
But  if  it  is  alleged,  despite  the  unanimity  of  the  records,  that 
the  body  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  how 
did  they  not  use  it  to  bring  those  poor  misguided  minds  to 
reason  ?  For  if  it  was  at  Pentecost  that  Peter  preached  for 
the  first  time,  it  was  nevertheless  from  the  third  day  that  the 
conviction  of  the  resurrection  sprang  up  in  the  disciples. 
This  date  is  established  not  only  by  the  four  records,  which 
diverge  on  so  many  other  points,  but  also  by  the  positive 
declaration  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  4.  So  he  had  learned  the  fact 
from  the  lips  of  Peter  and  James  (Gal.  i,  1 8,  1 9).  To  escape 
tliis  date,  and  to  endeavour  to  form  a  gulf  between  the  faith 
of  the  disciples  and  the  terrible  instrument  of  conviction 
deposited  so  near  them  at  Jerusalem,  Strauss  makes  them  flee 
to  Galilee  on  the  day  of  the  death  or  the  day  after,  and 
there  give  themselves  up  to  the  dreams  of  their  imagination. 
But  this  is  a  pure  romance.  According  to  all  the  accounts, 
the  first  appearances  took  place  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  even 
according  to  Matthew,  the  most  Galilean  of  the  evangelists  ; 

*  Some  of  them  have  been  vigorously  exposed  by  Keim  (iii.  pp.  594-602), 
though  there  is  an  unmistakeable  desire  in  this  critic  not  to  close  this  retreat 
against  himself  absolutely,  if  his  present  position  (see  below)  should  become 
Boieutifically  untenable. 
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comp.  xxviii.  1-10.  If  so,  the  disappearance  of  the  body  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  voluntary  leaving  of  His  tomb  by 
Jesus,  and  the  faith  of  the  disciples  only  by  this  mode  of 
disappearance. 

2.  The  idea  of  a  hallucination  is  incompatible  with  the 
disciples'  state  of  mind.  None  of  them  expected  the  return  of 
the  body  to  life.  The  women  repaired  to  the  sepulchre  to 
embalm  it.  The  disciples  shared  their  feeling.  Now,  hallu- 
cination can  only  be  the  fruit  of  expectation,  the  child  of 
desire.  If  the  disciples  expected  anything,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  was  the  heavenly  reappearance  of  Jesus  glorified.  It  is 
with  this  meaning  that  the  two  of  Emmaus  say :  "  And  this 
is  now  the  third  day"  (Luke  xxiv.  21);  and  the  tliief :  "  Ee- 
member  me  when  Tliou  comest  into  Thy  Jcinydom  "  (xxiii.  42). 
Such,  without  doubt,  is  the  application  which  the  disciples 
had  sought  to  give  to  the  promises  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  His 
resurrection.  As  to  the  return  of  His  body  to  a  terrestrial 
existence,  no  one  had  a  glimpse  of  it.  They  expected  the 
Parousia,  not  the  resurrection.  Now,  in  this  disposition  of 
mind,  how  would  they  have  interpreted  simple  hallucinations 
as  bodily  appearances  ?  They  would  rather  have  done  the 
very  reverse,  that  is  to  say,  interpreted  real  appearances  as 
simple  spiritual  visions.  And  is  not  this  what  they  really  do 
when  they  believe  that  they  see  in  Jesus  who  has  appeared  a 
pure  spirit,  and  when  Jesus  endeavours  to  convince  them  of 
the  contrary,  and  rebukes  them  on  this  point  for  their  unbelief  ? 
(Matt,  xxviii.  17;  Mark  xvi.  11-14;  Luke  xxiv.  25,  26,  37, 
38,  42,  43 ;  John  xx.  20,  27.) 

3.  If  there  was  nothing  in  question  but  simple  subjective 
visions,  it  would  be  necessary  to  hold  a  real  contagion,  a 
nervous  epidemic,  which,  originating  with  one  or  two  of  the 
faithful,  Mary  Magdalene  and  Peter,  had  gradually  spread  to 
the  whole  community,  and  finally  issued  in  the  most  incon- 
ceivable paroxysm,  in  a  hallucination  not  only  of  two  or  eleven, 
but  of  five  hundred  persons  simultaneously  (1  Cor.  xv.  6), 
This  supposition  is  improbable  enough  in  itself,  and  Keim 
rightly  meets  it  by  pointing  to  the  calm  self-possession,  the 
thoroughly  practical  energy  of  will,  all  the  signs,  in  fine,  of 
a  perfectly  sound  intellectual  and  moral  disposition,  which 
characterized  the  founders  of  the  early  Church,  and  which  are 
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incompatible  with  a  state  of  visionary  and  morbid  excitement. 
"We  could  understand  a  time  of  intoxication  being  succeeded 
by  coolness.  But  the  simultaneousness  of  the  two  opposite 
states  is  morally  impossible. 

4.  The  very  nature  of  the  appearances  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  idea  of  purely  subjective  visions.  If  the  object  con- 
templated were  some  luminous  appearance  floating  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  soon  vanishing  into  the  azure  of  the 
sky,  one  might  be  forced  to  explain  it  by  a  hallucination, 
though  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  be 
common  to  various  persons.  But  we  have  to  do  with  a  per- 
sonage who  shows  Himself  very  near,  who  invites  men  to 
touch  Him,  who  gives  distinct  orders  to  gather,  for  example, 
on  a  mountain  wliich  is  named,  to  baptize  the  nations,  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  human  creature,  to  remain  from 
that  day  forward  at  Jerusalem,  etc.,  who  has  detailed  conver- 
sations with  the  two  of  Emmaus,  with  Thomas,  Peter,  etc. 
Here  we  have  a  series  of  instructions  and  promises  which, 
though  scattered  through  the  four  records,  form  a  whole  which 
has  admirable  appropriateness  and  gradation.*  Hallucination 
is  not  compatible  with  features  so  particular  and  precise.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  charge  the  narratives  with  being 
legendary,  and  even  fictitious.  But  what,  then,  are  we  to  say 
of  Paul,  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles,  alludes  to 
them  in  the  most  express  manner  ?  (1  Cor.  xv.) 

5.  But  the  last  and  greatest  difficulty  is  that  which  Keim 
first  brought  out  prominently :  the  sudden  end  of  those  alleged 
visions.  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks, — after  eight  or  nine 
appearances,^  which  Paul,  following  oral  tradition,  counts,  so 
to  speak,  on  his  fingers,  and  to  which  the  narratives  of  our 
evangelists  perfectly  correspond, — on  a  well-marked  day  which 
the  Church  designates  by  the  name  of  the  Ascension,  the 
excitement  all  at  once  calms  down.  Those  500  visionaries 
have  suddenly  returned  to  coolness.    The  Montanist  excitement, 

*  Comp.  the  fine  development  of  this  remark  in  Gess,  Chriati  Zeugnisa,  etc., 
pp.  198-204. 

'  Four  on  the  first  day  (Mary  Magdalene,  the  two  of  Emmaus,  Peter,  and 
the  eleven)  ;  one  eight  days  after  (Thomas) ;  three  during  the  following  weeks 
(on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaret ;  on  the  mountain  in  Galilee,  pro- 
bably the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Paul  to  the  600  ;  and  James) ;  the  last 
(ascension). 
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though  much  less  creative,  lasted  a  whole  half-century.  .  .  . 
Here,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  everything  returns  to  order. 
For  it  is  evident  that  the  visions  of  Peter  and  Paul  in  the 
sequel  of  the  Acts — except  that  on  the  way  to  Damascus, 
which  fills  a  place  by  itself — do  not  belong  to  the  same 
category ;  they  have  no  relation  to  the  earthly  existence  of 
Jesus.  They  are  not  signs  of  His  victory  over  death,  but 
manifestations  proceeding  from  the  midst  of  His  heavenly 
glory.  As  to  the  appearance  of  the  Eisen  One,  it  is  as  if  a 
charm  had  been  broken.  They  take  end  for  ever.  The  fact 
is  incomprehensible,  unless  an  external  fact  controlled  both 
those  few  strictly-counted  manifestations  and  their  sudden 
cessation. — The  hypothesis  of  visions  is  therefore  as  untenable 
as  the  preceding.  M.  Eeuss  rightly  says :  "  Eecourse  to  a 
visionary  illusion  is  impossible,  in  view  of  the  universality 
and  firmness  of  the  convictions  within  the  Church"  (p.  701). 
4th.  Keim  has  advanced  another  explanation  already  pro- 
posed by  Weisse  and  defended  by  Fichte  (the  son) :  The 
appearances  of  the  Eisen  One  are  true  and  real  manifesta- 
iions  of  Jesus,  as  glorified  Spirit,  to  the  spirit  of  the  disciples. 
The  objectivity  \vliich  the  preceding  explanation  denied  to  the 
appearances  is  granted  to  them  in  this,  which  at  the  same 
time  accounts  more  easily  for  the  small  number  of  those 
miraculous  facts,  and  for  their  prompt  and  abrupt  cessation. — 
It  may  be  said  that  as  the  apostles,  in  their  expectations, 
substituted  the  Parousia  for  the  resurrection,  Keim's  hypothesis 
identifies  the  resurrection  with  Pentecost.  For  what  is  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  except  the  spiritual  revelation  of  Jesus 
glorified  to  the  hearts  of  believers  ?  There  is  here  a  first  step 
in  the  way  of  return  to  the  explanation  which  the  Church  has 
always  given  of  the  fact.  But  this  step  is  not  enough,  and  that 
for  the  following  reasons  :  1st.  This  hypothesis  does  not  explain 
any  better  than  the  preceding  the  disappearance  of  the  body 
of  Jesus  and  the  empty  tomb.  2d.  What  are  we  to  think  of 
Jesus,  who,  being  pure  spirit,  ate  before  His  disciples  and 
called  them  to  feel  Him  with  their  hands,  to  prove  to  them 
that  He  was  not  pure  spirit ;  of  Jesus,  who,  being  pure  spirit, 
rebukes  them  for  their  unbelief,  which  leads  them  to  think 
that  they  have  to  do  with  a  pure  spirit !  3d.  How  could 
the  disciples,  so  little  expecting   a  resurrection  properly  so 
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called,  have  come  to  substitute  for  those  purely  spiritual 
visions  the  idea  of  bodily  appearances  ?  Keim's  hypothesis 
succumbs  to  these  insoluble  contradictions. — We  shall  take 
up  the  two  theatres  of  the  appearances  (Judea  and  Galilee) 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  fact  related  in  the  following 
chapter. 

Strauss  had  the  good  sense  to  acknowledge,  that  without 
the  faith  of  the  apostles  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  the 
Church  would  never  have  been  bom.  We  think  we  may  add 
with  no  less  truth,  that  without  the  fad  of  the  resurrection, 
the  faith  of  the  apostles  in  that  event  would  never  have  been 
born. 


THE  CONCLUSION. 

XX.  30,  31. 

THE  evangelist  here  closes  his  narrative ;  for  he  tells 
his  reader  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  proceeded  in 
composing  it  (ver,  30),  and  of  the  aim  of  his  work  (ver.  31). 

How  are  we  to  explain  this  so  abrupt  termination  ?  If  his 
aim  had  been  to  write  the  history  of  Jesus,  could  he  rationally 
close  his  narrative  with  the  conversation  between  Jesus  and 
Thomas  ?  Evidently  not ;  this  termination  has  no  meaning 
except  in  so  far  as  this  conversation,  with  the  exclamation  in 
which  it  ends  and  the  declaration  of  Jesus  which  follows  it, 
is  in  close  and  essential  connection  with  the  purpose  which 
has  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  narrative — with  the  very 
idea  of  the  hooJc.  This  cannot  be  understood  unless  we  acknow- 
ledge that  the  author's  purpose  was  to  describe  the  development 
of  the  disciples'  faith  and  of  his  own.  It  is  obvious  in  this 
case  that  the  exclamation  in  which  Thomas  at  length  pays 
homage  not  only  to  the  Messiahship,  but  to  the  personal 
divinity  of  Jesus,  is  the  normal  close  of  such  a  work,  as  the 
first  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  relative  to  the  Person  of 
Jesus,  and  which  resulted  in  the  visit  paid  to  the  Lord  by 
John  and  Andrew,  was  from  this  standpoint  its  equally  normal 
commencement.  The  birth  of  faith  was  the  starting-point  of 
the  narrative,  the  consummation  of  faith  must  be  its  close. 

We  need  not  therefore  wonder  at  not  finding  in  such  a 
Gospel  the  account  of  the  ascension,  any  more  than  at  not 
finding  that  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  Both  of  these  events  lie 
beyond  the  limits  which  the  author  has  marked  out  for  himself, 
the  one  on  this  side,  the  other  on  that.  And  it  is  easily  seen 
how  unfounded  are  the  consequences  which  have  been  drawn 
from  this  silence  by  an  unwise  criticism,  whether  in  the  way 
of  disputing  the  author's  faith  in  these  events,  or  the  reality 
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of  the  facts  themselves.^  If  John  believes  in  the  reality  of 
the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus, — and  the  preceding  chapter 
leaves  no  doubt  on  this  head, — and  if  he  cannot  have  thought 
that  this  raised  body  .was  anew  subjected  to  death,  there 
remains  only  one  possibility,  namely,  that  he  ascribed  to  it 
as  its  mode  of  departure  the  ascension,  as  this  was  held  by 
the  whole  Church.  This  is  further  proved  by  the  words  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  vi.  62  and  xx.  17.  And  this 
would  be  proved  if  need  were  by  his  very  silence,  which 
excludes  every  other  supposition. — The  author's  declaration 
about  his  method  (ver.  30)  and  about  his  aim  (ver.  31)  is  in 
harmony  with  this  view. 

Vv.  30,  31.  "And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the 
presence  of  His  disciples^  which  are  not  written  in  this  hook  : 
hut  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  ^  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  tJie  Son  of  God  ;  and  *  that  believing  ye  might  have  life 
through  His  name." — It  is  not  9,  complete  picture  of  what  he 
has  seen  and  heard  that  John  meant  to  draw.  From  the  mass 
of  facts  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  true,  and  part  of  which 
already  form  the  subject  of  other  works  than  his,  he  has  set 
himself  to  make  a  selection  appropriate  to  the  object  which 
he  has  in  view. — The  particle  fiev  otv,  it  is  true,  might  be 
paraphrased  thus  :  "  There  may  be  wonder,  no  doubt,  that  from 
a  life  so  rich  as  that  of  Jesus  I  have  related  only  so  small  a 
number  of  facts.  But  these  suffice  for  the  end  which  I  have 
had  in  view."  How,  with  this  declaration  of  the  author  before 
us,  can  serious  critics  argue  thus :  John  omits — therefore  he 
denies  or  knows  not ! 

The  facts  which  he  has  omitted  differ  from  those  which  he 
has  adopted  in  his  narrative  not  only  as  to  quantity  {TroiXXd, 
in  great  number),  but  also  as  to  quality  (aXKa,  other).  Conse- 
quently, if  he  has  not  given  specimens  of  all  the  kinds  of 
miracles, — if,  for  example,  he  has  not  related  cures  of  lepers  or 
of  possessed  persons,  it  will  be  positively  in  opposition  to  his 
intention  to  conclude  from  this  silence  that  he  meant  thereby 

^  Eeim,  iii.  p.  616:  "John  knows  notliinn;  of  a  visible  ascension,  though 
Jesus  speaks  once  of  it  in  one  of  His  sayings  (vi.  62)." 
2  AuTiu  is  omitted  byABEKSA,  12  Mnu. 
'^  X  B  :  TivTivfi'Tt  instead  of  ^irrivrniTi. 
*  N  omits  xa,  before  .»«,  and  with  C  D  L  T**,  12  Mnn.  It»""«,  adds  aimtm  td 
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to  deny  them. —  According  to  many  commentators,  from 
Chrysostom  to  Baur,  the  words :  " the  signs  which  Jesiis  did" 
denote  merely  the  appearances  related  in  the  foregoing 
chapter  as  signs  or  proofs  of  the  resurrection;  whence  it 
would  follow  that  these  vv.  3  0  and  3 1  are  the  conclusion  not 
of  the  Gospel,  but  only  of  the  account  of  the  resurrection. 
This  opinion  is  incompatible,  1st,  with  the  term  iroieiv,  to 
do:  an  appearance  is  not  done;  2d,  with  the  epithets  many 
and  other :  the  appearances  were  not  so  numerous  and  diverse ; 
3d,  with  the  expression  in  this  hook,  which  shows  that  the 
contents  of  the  whole  book,  and  not  of  one  of  its  parts, 
are  in  question. — Why  does  John  refer  only  to  the  signs 
and  miracles,  and  not  also  to  the  discourses  which  he  has 
related  ?  No  doubt  because  the  discourses  are  usually  in 
this  Gospel  the  mere  expansion  of  the  miracles  which  serve 
as  their  theme. 

The  phrase  :  " in  the  presence  of  His  disciples"  brings  out  the 
part  assigned  to  the  Twelve  in  the  foundation  of  the  Church. 
They  were  the  chosen  witnesses  of  the  works  of  Jesus  not  only 
with  a  vdew  to  their  personal  faith,  but  also  with  a  view  to 
the  establishing  of  faith  throughout  the  whole  world ;  comp. 
XV.  26,  and  Acts  i.  21,  22.  The  position  of  the  word  rovrcp 
after  /3t/3Xift)  (this  look)  gives  it  peculiar  force,  which,  whatever 
Luthardt  may  say,  seems  to  indicate  an  allusion  to  other 
^Lpkia  (boohs)  which  already  contain  the  things  omitted  in  this 
one.  The  phrase,  thus  understood,  harmonizes  with  all  the 
proofs  which  we  have  found  of  the  acquaintance  which  John 
already  had  with  our  Synoptics.  If  it  is  so,  the  apostle  in 
these  words  ratifies  the  contents  of  those  Gospels  anterior  to 
his  own,  and  gives  it  to  be  understood  that  he  merely  wished 
to  complete  them  in  certain  respects. 

But  if  his  method  did  not  consist  with  writing  as  complete 
a  history  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  as  possible,  what  end  then 
had  he  in  view?  Ver.  31  answers  the  question.  He  has 
related  what  he  thought  best  fitted  to  guide  his  hearers  to  the 
faith  which  fills  himself.  And  for  this  end,  as  we  have  shown, 
he  has  simply  selected  from  the  life  of  his  Master  those  facts 
and  testimonies  which  had  most  powerfully  contributed  to 
the  formation  and  strengthening  of  his  own  faith.  From  this 
selection  sprang  the  Gospel  of  John.     When  he  says  ye,  tlie 
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apostle  addresses  certain  known  Christians;  but  they, as  Luthardt 
says,  represent  the  whole  Church.  They  ielieve  already,  no 
doubt,  but  faith  ought  always  to  be  making  progress,  and  at 
every  step  the  previous  faith  appears  as  no  longer  deserving 
the  name  of  faith  (see  ii.  1 1  and  elsewhere). — The  position  of 
iariv,  is,  in  the  text,  can  only  be  rendered  by  our  translation : 
" is  really"  John  characterizes  Jesus,  so  far  as  He  is  the 
object  of  faith,  so  as  to  remind  us  of  the  two  phases  which 
we  have  observed  in  the  development  of  his  own :  first  the 
Christ,  and  then  the  Son  of  God.  The  first  of  these  terms 
refers  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  and  of  the  theocratic 
hope.  It  was  in  this  character  that  the  faith  of  the  disciples 
had  first  welcomed  Him  (i.  42,  46).  The  solemnity  with 
which  this  notion  of  the  Messiah  is  referred  to  in  this  verse, 
which  is  a  summary  of  faith,  absolutely  sets  aside  the  idea  of 
any  tendency  in  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  hostile  to 
Judaism,  But  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Messiah  in  Jesus 
was  only  the  first  step  of  apostolic  faith.  From  this  John  and 
his  colleagues  were  soon  raised  to  a  more  sublime  conception 
of  Him  in  whom  they  had  believed.  In  this  Messiah  they 
recognised  the  Son  of  God.  The  first  title  referred  to  His  office  ; 
the  latter  refers  to  the  Divine  character  of  His  Person.  Especially 
from  ch.  v.  of  our  Gospel  does  this  new  light  begin  to  pene- 
trate the  souls  of  the  disciples,  under  the  influence  of  the 
declarations  of  Jesus.  It  reached  its  consummation  in  the 
words  of  Thomas :  " My  Lord  and  my  God"  which  has  just 
closed  the  Gospel. — If  John  desires  by  his  narrative  to  make 
his  readers  sharers  of  this  faith,  it  is  because  he  knows  by 
experience  that  it  gives  life:  "that  believing  ye  might  have  life." 
By  receiving  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  heart  is  opened  to 
the  Divine  fulness  with  which  He  is  Himself  filled,  and  man 
enters  into  that  perfect  communion  with  God  which  is  life, 
human  existence  saturated  with  blessedness  and  strength. 
The  words:  in  His  name,  depend  on  the  phrase:  having  life.  The 
name  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  dignity  of  Jesus  in  the 
heart.  His  essence  as  the  Son  of  God  written  in  letters  of  fire 
in  the  believer's  soul. 

Either  the  author  who  speaks  thus  of  the  aim  of  his  book 
is  deceiving  us,  or  his  work  is  not  a  work  of  religious  specu- 
lation.    His  aim  is  not  to  produce  knowledge,  but  faith,  and 
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by  faith  life.  He  has  not  laboured  as  a  romance -making 
philosopher ;  his  work  as  a  historian  is  included  in  his  apos- 
tolical commission.  It  is  the  testimony  to  which,  in  aU  ages, 
the  faith  of  those  shall  be  able  to  cling  who  Imve  not  seen. 
Such  is  the  real  aim  of  the  fourth  GospeL 


APPENDIX. 

XXL  1-25. 

IT  seems  to  us  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  chapter  is 
a  piece  composed  independently  of  and  posterior  to 
the  Gospel,  but  one  which  was  closely  connected  with  it 
before  the  time  of  its  publication.  The  former  of  these  facts 
follows  :  1st.  From  the  conclusion,  xx.  30,  31,  which  evidently 
closes  the  original  narrative.  All  the  efforts  of  Hengstenberg, 
Holemann,  Hilgenfeld,  etc.,  have  not  succeeded  in  effacing  this 
final  period,  placed  at  the  end  of  his  work  by  the  author's  hand. 
2d.  From  the  relation  which  we  have  established  between  the 
scene  with  Thomas  and  the  governing  idea  of  the  Gospel. 
The  goal  is  reached,  the  work  finished,  the  plan  exhausted ! 
Lange  and  Holemann  see  in  this  chapter  an  epilogue  intended 
to  form  the  counterpart  of  the  prologue.  "  As,"  says  the 
former  {Lehen  Jem,  iv.  p.  752),  "the  evangelist  depicted  in 
ch.  i.  the  ante-historical  reign  of  the  Christ  .  .  .,  so  he  now 
draws  the  picture  of  His  post-historical  reign  to  the  end  of 
the  world."  But  this  parallel  is  more  ingenious  than  real. 
In  the  following  account  it  is  the  apostles  who  are  on  the 
scene  much  more  than  the  Lord  Himself;  and  it  is  their 
future  lot  which  is  described,  much  more  than  the  reign  of 
their  glorified  Lord.  The  counterpart  of  the  prologue,  from 
the  point  of  view  indicated  by  Lange,  is  not  ch.  xxi.,  but  the 
Apocalypse.  Weitzel  has  made  a  remark  which  may  appear 
somewhat  better  founded.^  The  three  other  Gospels,  says 
he,  close  each  with  a  piece  relating  to  the  activity  of  the 
apostles  after  the  departure  of  Jesus ;  comp.  Matt,  xxviii. 
19,  20  ;  Mark  xvi.  20  ;  Luke  xxiv.  53.  With  the  same 
right  as  those  passages,  ch.  xxi.  forms,  according  to  him,  an 
integral  part  of  our  Gospel.  But  though  the  observation 
were  more  just  than  it  is  (it  cannot  be  held  either  in  the 

'  "Das  Selbstzeugniss  des  vierten  Evangelisten  iiber  seine  Person,"  Stud.  a. 
Krittk.  1849,  p.  678  et  seq. 
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case  of  Mark  or  Luke,  and  scarcely  in  the  case  of  Matthew), 
no  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  it  in  regard  to  the  fourth 
Gospel,  composed  as  it  is  on  a  special  plan.  The  insertion  of 
the  conclusion  contained  in  vv.  30  and  31  of  eh.  xx.  will 
always  remain  inexplicable  from  this  point  of  view. 

This  piece,  composed  separately  from,  was  certainly  composed 
after,  the  Gospel  Ver.  14  ("  this  was  now  the  third  time  .  .  ."), 
which  supposes  the  narratives  of  the  resurrection,  excludes  all 
doubt  on  this  head.  The  same  appears  also  from  ver.  24  : 
"  This  is  the  disciple  which  testified  of  these  things,"  evidently 
of  all  the  facts  contained  in  the  Gospel. 

At  the  same  time,  and  independently  of  the  proofs  which 
may  be  gathered  from  the  contents  of  the  piece,  we  have 
ground  to  think  that  this  appendix  was  joined  to  the  Gospel 
before  it  was  put  into  public  circulation.  Otherwise  there 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  Mark's 
Gospel,  two  families  of  copies,  the  one  a  faithful  reproduction 
of  the  original  text,  without  the  appendix,  the  other  derived 
from  the  completed  text.  "We  must  therefore  place  the  addi- 
tion of  this  chapter  between  the  time  of  the  composition  of 
the  Gospel  and  that  of  its  publication.  M.  Kenan's  judgment 
is  almost  to  the  same  effect.  "  I  close,"  says  he,  "  the  first 
work  at  the  end  of  ch.  xx.  Chapter  xxi.  is  an  addition,  but 
an  almost  contemporary  addition,  either  by  the  author  himself 
or  his  disciples"  (p.  534). 

It  remains  now  to  be  seen,  1st,  by  whom  and  with  what 
view  this  piece  was  edited;  2d,  by  whom  and  with  what 
view  it  was  Joined  to  the  Gospel  The  solution  of  these 
questions  supposes  the  previous  study  of  the  piece. 

This  narrative  may  be  regarded  as  containing  two  distinct 
scenes,  which  are  expressly  divided  by  the  remark  of  ver.  14 :  the 
one  general,  referring  to  all  the  disciples  present,  w.  1—13  ;  the 
other  particular,  referring  specially  to  the  two  principal  of  them, 
w.  15-2  3. — Vv.  2 4  and  2  5  form  the  conclusion  of  the  appendix, 
and  at  the  same  time  bind  it  indissolubly  to  the  work  as  a 
whole. 

I.  Jesus  and  His  Disciples. — Vv.  1—14. 

This  first  general  scene  comprises  two  descriptions,  that  of 
the  fishing  and  that  of  the  repast. 
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The  fishing :  vv.  1-8. 

The  theatre  of  this  naiTative  is  remarkable :  it  is  the  shore 
of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  in  Galilee.  The  Johannine  tradition, 
therefore,  from  which  in  any  case  this  account  proceeds, 
related  other  appearances  besides  those  which  took  place  in 
Judea,  and  which  were  related  in  ch.  xx.  This  notion  is  in 
keeping  with  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  places  the  great 
Messianic  appearance  in  Galilee  on  a  mountain,  perhaps 
Tabor,  where,  by  a  mistaken  tradition,  the  transfiguration  was 
afterwards  placed.  Thus  the  bond  is  established  between 
Matthew,  who  (excepting  the  appearance  to  the  women  at 
Jerusalem)  speaks  only  of  the  Galilean  appearance,  and  Luke, 
who  relates  only  the  appearances  which  took  place  on  the  first 
day  at  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  last,  near  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
The  forty  days  of  which  Luke  speaks  in  Acts  i.  3  give,  indeed, 
the  necessary  margin  for  a  reconciliation.  But  it  is  our 
narrative  which  furnishes  the  harmony  itself,  by  proving  that 
the  Johannine  tradition  related  appearances  on  both  theatres. 
The  disciples  then  had  returned  to  Galilee,  and  had  there  for 
the  time  resumed  their  old  mode  of  life.  Then  towards  the 
end  of  the  forty  days  they  returned,  no  doubt  at  the  bidding 
of  Jesus,  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  were  to  begin  the  work  of 
public  preaching;  and  it  is  to  this  sojourn  that  the  Lord's 
command  refers  not  to  leave  Jerusalem  till  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Luke  xxiv.  49,  comp.  with  Acts  i.  3,  4).  "  Har- 
monistic  expedients!"  exclaims  Meyer.  " Anti-harmonistic 
passion"  is  our  answer. — According  to  Matt.  xxvi.  31,  32,  and 
xxviii.  7-10,  all  the  believers  {the  flock;  ye,  addressed  to  the 
women)  were  to  assemble  anew  in  Galilee  after  the  death  of 
Jesus,  and  there  see  Him  again.  The  appearances  in  Judea, 
by  gathering  the  apostles,  commenced  this  reunion  of  the 
flock ;  through  the  obstinacy  of  Thomas,  a  whole  week 
elapsed  before  this  first  object  was  reached.  Only  there- 
after could  the  apostles  return  to  Galilee,  where  Jesus 
appeared  to  them,  first  by  the  sea-shore,  afterwards  on  a 
mountain  designated  by  Him  (comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  16). 
Though  Matthew  speaks  only  of  the  leaders  of  the  flock,  the 
Eleven,  because  to  them  was  given  the  missionary  instruc- 
tion which  follows,  we  understand  from  1  Cor.  xv.  6  that 
this  was  the  reunion  of  all  the  Galilean  believers,  to  the 
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number  of  more  than  five  hvndred,  which  Jesus  had  in  view 
before  His  death. 

Vv.  1,  2.  "After  tJiese  things  Jesus  showed  Himself  again  to 
the  disciples  ^  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias ;  and  on  this  wise  showed 
He  Himself.  There  were  together  Simon  Peter,  and  Thomas 
called  Didymus,  and  Nathaniel  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  the 
sons  of  Zebedee^  and  two  other  of  His  disciples!' — The  transition 
ixera  ravra,  after  these  things,  is  frequent  in  John  (v.  1,  vi.  1, 
vii.  1,  etc.).  It  obviously  serves  to  join  the  appendix  to  the 
narrative  of  the  last  appearance,  xx.  29,  and  to  the  Gospel. 
The  phrase  i^avepaxrev  eavrov  is  equally  agreeable  to  John's 
style  (vii.  4  :  ^avipcoaop  aeavrov  ;  xi.  33  :  irdpa^ev  eavrov). 
Till  now  Jesus  had  manifested  His  glory,  now  He  manifests 
Himself ;  for  His  Person  even  has  entered  from  this  time  forth 
into  the  sphere  of  invisibility.  The  name  sea  of  Tiberias  is  in 
the  N.  T.  a  purely  Johannine  name  (vL  1). — The  Synoptics 
say  sea  of  Galilee  (Matt.  iv.  18),  or  lake  of  Gennesaret 
(Luke  v.  1).  The  0.  T.  knows  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
of  these  expressions ;  Josephus  uses  them  both. — The  propo- 
sition :  "  and  on  this  wise  .  .  .,"  is  by  no  means  superfluous.  It 
impresses  us  with  the  solemnity  of  the  following  scene. — Of 
the  seven  persons  indicated  in  ver.  2,  the  first  five  only  are 
apostles ;  the  last  two  belong  to  the  number  of  the  disciples, 
in  the  wide  sense  which  so  often  belongs  to  the  word  in  our 
Gospel  (vi.  60,  66,  vii.  3,  viii.  31,  etc.).  If  it  were  other- 
wise, why  would  they  not  have  been  expressly  named  as  well 
as  the  former  ?  Hengstenberg  asserts  that  "  every  one  must 
understand  that  it  was  Andrew  and  Philip ! "  The  other 
reasons  alleged  have  as  little  weight.  The  sons  of  Zebedee 
then  occupy  the  last  place  among  the  apostles  properly  so 
called.  The  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  because,  in  all  the 
apostolic  catalogues,  they  are  immediately  joined  to  Peter, 
who  is  uniformly  put  first.  We  know  of  only  one  reason 
which  can  explain  this  striking  circumstance :  it  is  that  the 
author  of  the  nan-ative  is  himself  one  of  Zebedee's  two  sons. 
It  has  been  said, "  But  John  never  names  either  himself  or  his 
brother."  That  is  true;  and  exactly  by  this  designation  he 
avoids  the  proper  name,  while  yielding  to  the  necessity  of 

1  D  H  M  U  X  r,  40  Mnn.  ItP»«^i-"  Syr.  Cop.  add  avrov  to  i^afnTtis. 
'  S  D  E  load  •/  w«<  instt  ad  of  u. 
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pointing  to  himself  in  view  of  the  following  scene. — On 
Thomas  Didymus,  see  on  xi.  1 6, — The  explanation  : "  of  Cana  in 
Galilee"  had  not  been  given  in  ch.  i.  The  author  here  repairs 
that  omission, — Might  the  two  unnamed  disciples  not  be  that 
Aristion  and  that  presbyter  John  of  whom  Papias  speaks  as 
old  disciples  of  the  Lord  (naOrjral  tov  Kvpiov),  living  at 
Ephesus  at  the  time  when  John  wrote,  and  having  almost  the 
rank  of  apostles  ? 

Vv.  3,  4.  "  Simon  Peter  saith  unto  them,  I  go  a  fishing. 
They  say  unto  him,  We  also  go  vjith  thee.  They  went  forth ^ 
and  entered  into^  a  ship  immediately;^  and  that  night  they 
caught  nothing.  But  when  the  morning  *  was  corfie^  Jesus  stood 
on  ^  the  shore :  hut  the  disciples  knew '  not  that  it  ivas  Jesus." — 
After  their  Master's  ministry,  the  disciples  returned  to  their 
old  profession.  As  usual,  Peter  takes  the  initiative.  There 
is  something  abrupt  in  the  apostle's  words,  which  seem  to 
indicate  an  uneasiness,  a  presentiment.  The  €v6v<i,  immediately, 
wrongly  rejected  by  some  Mss.,  confirms  this  impression. — 
The  word  irtd^eiv,  used  in  vv.  3  and  10,  occurs  six  times 
besides  in  our  Gospel,  nowhere  in  the  Synoptics  (Hengsten- 
berg).  Baumlein  :  The  asyndeta  \iyei,  Xeyovaiv,  i^\6ov,  etc., 
are  in  John's  style. — That  long  night  of  fruitless  toil  must 
have  reminded  the  apostles  of  that  which  had  preceded  their 
calling  to  be  preachers  of  the  Gospel  (Luke  v.). 

Vv.  5,  6.  "  Then  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Children,  have  ye 
any^  meat?  They  answered  Him,  No.  And  He  said  unto 
them.  Cast  the  net  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship,  and  ye  sliall 
find.  They  cast  therefore^  and  now  they  were  not  able '°  to  draw 
it  for  the  multitude  of  fishes." — The  term  TraiSla,  young  people, 
hoys,  is  not  strange  to  John's  language  (First  Epistle,  ii.  14, 
18).  It  is  quite  natural  for  Him  not  to  use  here  the  term  of 
endearment,  reKvia,  my  little  children,  as  in  xiii  33;  for  He 

•  A  P  It*"'  add  Ka,  before,  N  G  L  X,  »«»  after  ilnX(». 

^  T.  R.  with  A  A  :  an^v^a* ;  almost  all  the  Mjj. :  «»i;S»(r«». 
*NBCDLXa,  some  Mnn.  It.  Vg.  Syr.  Cop.  omit  lu^ut. 

*  K,  some  Mnn.  It'''«''<»"  Vg.  Syr"*  omit  nh. 

•  A  B  C  E  L,  10  Mun.:  yivefuvnf  instead  of  yt\>eftt*nt. 
"KADLMUX  read  it*  instead  of  nt  {-nit  miytxXtt). 

'  {^  L  X  :  tyttirxt  instead  of  »i5i/r«».  *  K  omits  t*. 

*  {^  D  Cop. :  ei  Ji  tpixXa*  instead  of  »  «>.«»  out. 

"  S  B  C  D  L  A  n,  10  Mnn.  Up'*''"'''*  Vfi. ;  nrx"'*  instead  of  i^xvmu 
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could  not  do  so  without  betraying  Himself.  He  makes  use 
of  the  word  of  a  master  speaking  to  his  workmen. — The 
meaning  of  the  interrogative  form,  /i?;  Tt  .  .  .,  is  analogous  to 
that  of  vi,  67:  Ye  have  nothing  then  .  .  .  ?  Why  this  ques- 
tion ?  The  sequel  will  explain.  Jesus  is  contemplating  not 
merely  a  take  of  fish,  as  in  Luke  v.,  but  a  repast.  We  need 
not  therefore  think,  with  Tholuck  and  others,  that  Jesus 
appears  as  a  merchant  desiring  to  buy  fish. — Ilpoacfxiyiov 
denotes,  like  o^dpiov,  what  is  added  to  bread  at  a  meal.  So 
in  this  case  fish  :  only  the  second  of  the  two  terms  reminds  us 
of  the  cooking  (oTrraw,  to  roast). — The  apostle  thinks  that  this 
stranger  is  acquainted  with  fishing,  and  that  he  has  observed 
some  symptom  of  a  nature  to  give  rise  to  his  advice.  Is  the 
opposition  between  the  left  side  of  the  ship,  where  they  vainly 
cast  the  net  the  whole  night  through,  and  the  right  side,  where 
they  are  about  to  take  their  magnificent  draught,  intended  to 
symbolize  the  contrast  between  the  failure  of  the  work  of  evan- 
gelization in  Israel  and  its  unspeakably  rich  fruits  in  the  heathen 
world  ?  This  is  not  sufficiently  indicated,  and  seems  contrary  to 
what  is  related  in  Acts  ii.-v.  and  xxi.  20  (/tu/jtaSe?).  It  is  safer 
to  hold  to  the  general  idea  of  the  immense  successes  which 
will  be  gained  in  the  world  by  preaching,  if  the  apostles  take 
direction  from  the  Lord  in  the  course  of  their  work.  This 
meaning  could  not  escape  them,  however  little  they  might 
remember  the  terms  of  the  original  call :  "  /  will  make  you 
fisliers  of  living  men."  They  did  not  understand  it,  however, 
till  after  recognising  Jesus. 

Vv.  7,  8.  "  Tlierefore  that  discijple  whom  Jesus  loved  saith 
unto  Peter,  It  is  the  Lord.  Now  when  Simon  Peter  heard  that 
it  was  the  Lord,  he  girt  his  fisher's  coat  unto  him  (for  he  was 
naked),  and  did  cast  himself  into  the  sea.  And  the  other 
disciples  came  in  a  little  ship  ^  (for  they  were  not  far  from 
land,  but  as  it  were  tivo  hundred  cubits),  dragging  the  net  with 
fishes." — How  characteristically  do  the  two  apostles  appear  in 
these  simple  incidents  !  John  contemplates  and  divines ; 
Peter  acts,  and  that  with  impulsive  energy.  While  recording 
these  details,  the  author  doubtless  thought  of  the  part  subse- 
quently taken  by  each  of  them  in  the  evangelization  of  the 
world. — The  garment  called  €TrevBvTrj<;  is  one  intermediate 
'  {(  reads  mXktt  before  9r>.»i»(m  ("  with  ilie  other  boat  I "). 
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"between  the  ;!^tTcuy,  the  under  dress,  the  shirt,  and  the  ifidriov, 
the  upper  dress,  the  coat ;  it  is  the  workman's  Umise.  After 
taking  it  off,  Peter  was  really  imJced,  except  for  the  suhliga- 
culum,  the  apron,  demanded  by  decency.^  Yet  Meyer  thinks 
that  he  wore  an  under  garment,  which,  in  Greek  usage,  does 
not  prevent  the  use  of  the  term  7U/X1/09,  naked.  The  word 
Si€^(ocraTo,  literally  he  girt  himself,  here  evidently  includes  the 
two  ideas  of  putting  on  the  dress  and  fastening  it. — While 
Peter  casts  himself  into  the  water  and  swims  to  the  Lord, 
John  remains  with  the  other  disciples  in  the  boat.  This  detail 
has  also  its  meaning,  as  we  shall  see.  UXotapia,  local  dative 
(Meyer),  or  rather  instrumental:  by  means  of  the  boat  (in 
opposition  to  Peter,  who  had  taken  to  smimming),  and  while 
dragging  the  net.  The  for  explains  how  they  could  in 
this  case  have  recourse  to  dragging :  "  thei/  were  not  far  from 
the  shore."  Two  hundred  cubits  are  a  little  over  100  yards. 
^AiTo,  remarks  Hengstenberg,  is  only  used  to  measure  distance 
in  our  Gospel  (xi.  18),  and  in  the  Apocalypse  (xiv.  20).  The 
same  author  observes  that  the  terms  irkotov  and  TrXoidpiov 
alternate  in  this  piece,  as  in  vi.  17  et  seq. 

Strauss  thinks  that  this  miracle  is  a  fictitious  enhance- 
ment of  the  two  legends  Luke  v.  and  Matt.  xiv.  (the  walking 
of  Peter  on  the  waters).  Only  he  is  embarrassed  by  the 
fact  that  swimming  is  not  more  but  less  miraculous  than 
walking  on  the  sea.  But  he  does  not  suffer  this  to  trouble 
him.  For,  says  he,  in  this  case  "  all  the  surroundings  are 
supernatural"  And  so  in  this  case  the  excess  of  the  super- 
natural produces  the  return  to  the  natural ! — The  suppleness 
of  criticism  is  inexhaustible  in  devices. 

The  repast:  w.  9-14. 

Vv.  9—11.  "As  soon  then  as  they  were  come^  to  land,  they 
saw  a  fire  of  coals  there,  and  fish  laid  thereon,  and  bread. 
Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Bring  of  the  fish  which  ye  have  now 
caught.  Simon  Peter  went  up^  and  drew  the  net  to  land  *  full 
of  great  fishes,  an  hundred  and  fifty  and  three :  and  for  all 

'  Meyer,  in  his  note  directed  to  me,  p.  668,  forgets  that  I  made  this  excep- 
tion. Nothing  more  common  in  the  East  than  to  see  men  in  the  state  here 
described. 

"  J5  H  :  amfitifit',  A  :  tnlifif»r,  instead  of  atri^nmt. 

^  K  L  :  *»P">  instead  of  «>i/3«]. 

'KABCLPXaiI:  iif  vnt  ynt  instead  of  t<r<  rut  yn$. 
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there  were  so  many,  yet  was  not  the  net  hro7ce7i." — If  this 
draught  is  to  the  disciples  the  symbol  and  pledge  of  the 
success  of  their  preaching,  the  repast  is  undoubtedly  the 
emblem  of  the  spiritual  and  even  temporal  assistance  on 
which  they  may  reckon  from  their  glorified  Lord  so  long  as 
the  work  shall  last.  Grotius,  Olshausen,  and  others  (I  myself 
in  my  Ist  ed.),  have  thought  that,  in  contrast  with  the  sea 
which  represents  the  field  of  labour,  the  land  and  the  repast 
represent  heaven,  from  which  Jesus  gives  aid,  and  to  which 
He  receives  the  faithful  after  their  labour.  The  first  meaning 
is  simpler,  and  we  are  more  naturally  led  to  it  by  the  question 
which  opens  the  naiTative :  "  Ye  have  nothing  to  eat  then  ? " 
— ^AvdpaKid,  brazier,  is  found  only  here  and  in  the  account  of 
Peter's  denial,  and  in  John's  account  of  the  denial  only,  xviii.  1 8 
(Mark  and  Luke :  irvp  and  ^w?). — The  sing,  o-^dpuov,  roasted 
fish,  must  certainly  be  taken  to  the  letter,  whatever  Meyer 
and  Luthardt  may  say :  a  fish.  In  ver.  1 0  Jesus  bids  Peter 
bring  some  of  the  fish  which  they  had  just  taken,  simply 
because  the  quantity  prepared  is  not  sufficient.  The  plural 
of  the  word  is  used  by  John  v.  10  and  vi.  9  {Zvo  o^^apid). 
— ^Whence  came  this  bread  and  this  fish  ?  Luthardt  traces 
them  to  the  ministry  of  angels ;  Baumlein,  to  the  activity  of 
Peter.  The  disciple  might  indeed  have  lighted  the  fire ;  but 
whence  could  he  have  procured  the  bread  and  the  fish  ? 
Lampe  thinks  that  Jesus  received  these  provisions  from  some 
fisher  in  the  neighbourhood.  Anyhow,  He  did  not  create 
them;  this  course  would  be  contrary  to  all  His  antecedents 
(ii.  7,  vi.  9  ;  comp.  voL  ii.  pp.  7  and  207).  Does  not  the 
word  of  JohnhimseK:  "It  is  the  Lord"  make  it  superfluous  to 
occupy  ourselves  with  this  question  ? — The  food  prepared  by 
the  Lord  must  be  completed  by  the  product  of  their  own 
fishing.  Such  a  detail  is  incomprehensible  unless  it  has  a 
symbolical  meaning.  Jesus  means  to  teach  them  that  the 
satisfying  of  their  wants  will  constantly  depend  on  the  con- 
currence of  two  factors :  His  blessing  and  aid  on  the  one 
hand,  and  their  faithful  work  on  the  other ;  as  it  is  written, 
Ps.  cxxviii.  2  :  "  Thou  shalt  eat  the  labour  of  thine  hands." 

The  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  has  been  made 
the  text  of  the  strangest  commentaries.  Some  Fathers  have 
seen  in  it  the  emblem  of  God  and  of  the  Church   (100, 
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representing  the  Gentiles;  50,  the  Jews;  3,  the  Trinity). 
Hengstenberg  explains  it  by  an  allusion  to  the  153,600 
Canaanitish  proselytes  who  were  received  into  the  theocracy 
at  the  time  of  Solomon  (2  Chron.  ii.  17).  According  to  an 
explanation  somewhat  prevalent  among  critics  at  the  present 
day,  this  figure  originates  in  the  idea  received  among 
naturalists  of  that  time,  that  the  entire  number  of  the  kinds 
of  fish  was  153.  Kostlin,  indeed,  has  quoted  a  passage 
from  Jerome  {Comment,  on  EzeMel,  xlvii.)  which  seems  to 
prove  the  existence  of  this  idea  among  the  savants  of  the 
day  from  the  words  of  a  Cilician  poet  called  Oppian,  who 
lived  under  Marcus  Aurelius :  "  Those  who  have  written 
on  the  kinds  of  animals  .  .  .,  and  among  them  the  very 
learned  poet  Oppian  of  Cilicia,  say  that  there  are  153 
kinds  of  fishes,  which  were  all  taken  by  the  apostles,  and 
none  of  which  remained  uncaught,"  ^  The  figure,  according 
to  him,  would  naturally  designate  the  totality  of  the  Gentile 
nations.  Hilgenfeld,  to  complete  the  interpretation,  holds 
that  the  fish  and  the  bread  prepared  by  Jesus  represent  the 
Jewish  people.  But,  1st.  Strauss  himself  {Leben  Jesu,  1864, 
p.  414)  remarks  that  Oppian  does  not  indicate  the  total  153, 
but  that  he  merely  makes  a  not  very  clear  enumeration,  the 
sum  of  which  may  as  probably  be  a  number  larger  or  smaller 
as  that  number  itself.  Then,  2d.  Oppian's  work  is  later  than 
John's,  and  the  terms  used  by  Jerome  would  appear  to 
signify  that  John's  figure  has  rather  been  taken  advantage  of 
to  support  this  scientific  fable.  As  to  Hilgenfeld's  idea  {Einl. 
p.  718),  how  are  we  to  suppose  that  a  sensible  writer  would 
represent  the  Jewish  people  under  the  figure  of  a  roasted 
fish  and  bread  ?  ^ 

The  mention  of  this  number  is  not  at  all  more  astonishing 

*  "Aiunt  qui  de  animantium  scripsere  natiiris  et  proprietate,  qui  aXiivrixii 
tara  latino  quam  grceco  didicere  sermone,  de  quibus  Oppianus  Cilix  est  poeta 
doctissimus  :  CLIII.  esse  genera  piscium,  quae  omnia  capta  sunt  ab  apostolis  et 
nihil  remansit  inceptum." 

*  We  shall  merely  indicate  in  passing  the  still  more  fantastic  explanations  of 
some  moderns,  who  find  the  key  to  this  number  by  calculating  the  letters  in  the 
name  Peter  ;  thus  Egli,  following  the  Hebrew  form  :  Schimeon  Jonah  (Simon, 
sou  of  Jonah);  Volkmar  {Himmelf.  Mose,  p.  62\  taking  the  form:  Schimeon 
(71)  bar  (22)  Jonah  (31)  K^pha  (29),  total  153;  and  finally  Keim  himself 
(Gesch.  Jesu,  iii.  p.  564),  under  this  other  form  :  Schimeon  (71)  Jochanna  (53) 
Keplut  (29). 
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than  that  of  the  number  of  men  who  were  fed,  and  of  the 
baskets  filled  with  fragments  after  the  multiplication  of  the 
loaves,  John  vL  It  is  the  simple  fact  recorded  to  prove  two 
things :  1st.  The  largeness  of  this  draught ;  2d.  The  eager 
interest  with  which  the  apostle  fishers  counted  the  take. — 
The  unbroken  net  is  perhaps  mentioned  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Lord's  special  protection  vouchsafed  to  His  Church  and  to  all 
those  whom  it  contains. 

Vv.  12-14.  "Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Come  and  dine.  But^ 
none  of  the  disciples  durst  ask  Him,  Who  art  Thou  ?  knovnng 
that  it  was  the  Lord.  Jesus  comcth^  and  taheth  hread,  and 
giveth  them,  and  Jlsh  likeivise.  This  is^  now  the  third  time 
thai  Jesus  showed  Himself  to  His  disciples^  after  that  He  was 
risen  from  the  dead." — A  feeling  of  respectful  fear  prevents 
the  disciples  from  approaching  this  mysterious  personage. 
Jesus  invites  them  to  eat;  and  even  then  they  dare  not 
address  Him.  Their  relations  are  no  longer  the  familiar 
ones  of  former  days. — "Ep'xerat  (ver.  1 3) :  approaches  the 
brazier. — The  use  of  the  terms  roXfidv  and  i^erd^eiv  cannot 
be  established  in  John.  But  as  to  the  former,  it  is  evidently 
a  pure  accident.  As  to  the  second,  it  is  the  notion  of 
informing  oneself,  and  not  the  more  ordinary  one  of  inquiring 
(iirepcoTdv),  which  is  meant  to  be  expressed  here. 

The  indication  given  at  ver.  14  divides  the  narrative  in 
two ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  words  of  ver.  15:"  So,  when 
they  had  dined,"  connect  the  following  conversation  with  the 
scene  of  the  repast,  ver.  13.  The  author  undoubtedly  meant 
hereby  to  separate  what  in  this  appearance  had  a  general 
character,  and  referred  to  the  work  of  evangelization  repre- 
sented by  the  disciples  present,  whether  apostles  or  simple 
believers,  from  what  specially  concerned  the  future  part  and  lot 
of  the  two  chief  apostles,  Peter  and  John. — The  phrase  tovto 
rjBt}  rpiTov,  this  is  now  the  third  time,  is  singular ;  it  conceals 
one  of  those  subtleties  of  which  we  have  remarked  several 
in  the  course  of  this  GospeL  It  reminds  us  of  the  forms 
already  explained,  ii.  11 :  ravrqv  eirol'qae  rrjv  apxH^t  ^^d 
iv.    54:  TOVTO  troKiv  BevTcpov  aijfielov  eTroiija-ev.      We   have 

•  B  C  omit  Si.  *  S  B  C  D  L  X  omit  «v». 
'  X  Cr  Ij  X  otoit  '«  ^tcr  '■«"''■»• 

*  K  A  B  C  L,  some  Mnn.  omit  avrtu  after  fiainraii. 
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seen  in  these  two  examples  that  the  somewhat  complicated 
phrases  covered  a  rectification  of  the  synoptical  narrative. 
The  same  is  the  case  here.  It  seemed,  according  to  Matthew 
(and  Mark  ?),  that  Jesus  appeared  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
disciples  not  in  Judea,  but  in  Galilee.  By  no  means,  says 
our  author  here;  when  He  appeared  to  them  in  Galilee,  it 
was  now  the  third  time  that  He  showed  Himself  to  them  as 
the  Eisen  One.  The  two  previous  appearances  to  which  he 
alludes  are  evidently  the  last  two  of  ch.  xx.  ver.  19  et  seq. 
and  ver.  26  et  seq.  He  does  not  reckon  that  to  Mary 
Magdalene,  because,  as  he  says  expressly,  he  means  to  speak  of 
appearances  to  the  disciples  only. 

On  the  relation  of  these  words  of  John  to  Luke's  account 
and  the  enumeration  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  5-7,  two  words 
only :  The  first  two  appeances  in  Luke  (Emmaus  and  Peter) 
are  not  reckoned  here  by  John,  any  more  than  that  to  Mary 
Magdalene,  which  is  related  by  himself.  The  reason  is  in 
the  to  the  disciples,  ver.  14.  The  third  (to  the  Twelve)  com- 
prehends the  two,  John  xx.  19  and  26. — Pa^rsums  up  the 
apostolic  testimony.  He  instances,  1st.  Peter,  the  witness 
2oar  excellence;  2d.  The  Twelve  (comp.  John  xx.  19  and  26); 
3d.  The  five  hundred,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  the  Eleven 
(Matt,  xxviii.  16-20);  4th.  James,  that  personage  who  was 
so  important  as  the  brother  of  Jesus ;  5  th.  The  Twelve  (ascen- 
sion).— John  xxi.  is  omitted  as  in  Luke.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
John  has  repaired  the  omission  of  tradition. 

Might  it  not  be  these  last  appearances  indicated  by 
Matthew  and  Paul  of  which  our  author  gives  a  hint  in  the 
phrase :  " now  the  third  time"  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
there  were  others  besides  posterior  to  that  which  he  relates 
here  ? — Thus  all  OHr  narratives  have  their  peculiarities  in 
harmony  with  the  object  which  inspires  them,  but  they 
present  no  difference  which  it  is  not  possible  and  even  easy 
to  reconcile. 

A  last  question  remains  to  us  in  regard  to  this  verse :  Why 
did  John  not  include  in  his  Gospel  the  appearance  to  the 
disciples  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  appendix  ?  The 
answer  appears  from  what  we  have  said  above  on  occasion  of 
the  scene  with  Thomas.  The  two  appearances  to  the  disciples 
(ch.  XX.)  had  for  their  aim  to  establish  faith  in  the  resur- 
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rection  in  the  circle  of  the  apostles,  the  witnesses  chosen  by 
Jesus.  The  present  appearance  no  longer  bore  on  the  faith 
of  the  disciples;  it  was  destined  to  assure  them  of  their 
glorified  Master's  blessing  and  aid  in  the  apostolic  work 
which  they  were  about  to  undertake.  The  Eisen  One,  by 
the  eloquent  language  of  signs  (fishing  and  eating),  confirms 
not  the  fact  of  His  resurrection,  but  the  apostolic  ministry 
which  He  had  instituted  during  the  days  of  His  flesh. 
This  appearance,  therefore,  did  not  enter  into  the  framework 
of  the  fourth  Gospel,  as  we  have  understood  it.  On  the 
groundwork  of  this  description  relative  to  all  the  apostles, 
there  now  rises,  in  the  second  part  of  the  narrative,  a  special 
revelation  concerning  the  future  of  the  two  chief  of  them. 

II.  Jesus  vnth  Peter  and  John. — Vv.  15—23. 

Jesus  and  Peter:  w.  15-1 9a. 

As  the  preceding  scene  contained  the  confirmation  of  the 
apostolic  ministry  given  by  the  Eisen  Jesus,  so  the  following 
conversation  is  a  reinstallation  of  Peter  as  director  of  the 
apostolate.  No  doubt  Jesus  had  already  pardoned  his  sin  in 
the  strictly  private  appearance  which  he  had  granted  him 
(Luke  xxiv,  34  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  5).  But  he  had  not  yet  restored 
him  to  his  position  either  as  apostle  or  as  chief  of  the  apos- 
tolate. This  is  what  He  does  in  the  first  part  of  the  following 
conversation  (w.  15—17). 

Ver.  15.  "So,  ivhen  they  had  dined,  Jesus  saith  to  Simon 
Peter,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas}  lovest  thou  me  more  than  these  ? 
He  saith  unto  Him,  Yea,  Lord  ;  Thou  knoivest  that  I  love  Tliee. 
He  saith  unto  him,  Feed  my  lambs."  ^ — Tliere  is  a  remarkable 
resemblance  between  the  present  situation  and  that  of  the  two 
scenes  in  the  previous  life  of  Peter  with  which  it  is  related. 
He  had  been  called  to  the  ministry  by  Jesus  after  a  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes  ;  it  is  after  a  similar  draught  that  the  ministry 
is  restored  to  him.  He  had  lost  his  office  by  his  denial  beside 
a  fire  of  coal ;  it  is  beside  a  fire  of  coal  that  he  recovers  it. — 
The  form :  " Simon,  son  of  Jonas"  or  rather,  as  it  should 
probably  read,  according  to  the  Alex. :  "  Simon,  son  of  John"  is 

1  B  C  D  L  ItP'"*"*"*  read  luamv  instead  of  Ia»»a  ;  S  oiuits  this  word. 
'CD:  vf»^»rm,  instead  of  of ■><«(. 
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not  contrasted  unintentionally  with  the  name  Simon  Peter, 
\vhich  is  used  by  the  evangelist  in  this  very  verse.  It  recalls 
to  Peter  his  natural  state,  from  which  the  call  of  Jesus  had 
brought  him,  into  which  he  had  relapsed  by  his  fall,  and  which 
now  serves  as  the  starting-point  for  his  restoration.  The 
allusion  to  the  apostle's  threefold  denial  in  the  three  following 
questions  cannot  be  doubted,  whatever  Hengstenberg  may 
think  to  the  contrary.  The  threefold  profession  of  his  love  to 
Jesus  is  intended  to  efface,  as  it  were,  the  triple  blot  which 
he  himself  caused.  It  is  to  furnish  him  with  the  opportunity 
of  fulfilling  this  noble  task  that  Jesus  is  now  concerned. 
When  he  adds :  " more  than  these"  Jesus  certainly  reminds  him 
of  the  presumptuous  superiority  which  he  had  claimed  when 
he  said,  Matt.  xxvi.  33,  Mark  xiv.  29  :  "Though  all  shall  he 
offended  because  of  Thee,  yet  will  I  never  he  offended."  No  doubt 
John  has  not  mentioned  these  words ;  but  have  we  not  found 
his  narrative  in  constant  relation  to  that  of  the  Synoptics  ? 
Except  for  curiosity,  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  interpreta- 
tion which  refers  these  to  the  fishing  implements  or  to  the 
fish :  "  Lovest  thou  me  more  than  thou  lovest  thine  old  pro- 
fession ? "  Peter,  with  a  humility  inspired  by  the  memory  of 
his  faU,  first  drops  from  his  answer  the  last  words :  "  more 
than  these;"  then  for  the  term  a^airav,  to  love,  in  the  sense  of 
veneration,  complete,  profound,  eternal  love,  he  substitutes 
the  word  <j}i\€iv,  to  love,  in  the  sense  of  cherishing  friend- 
ship, simple  personal  attachment,  devoted  affection.  He 
thinks  he  may  claim  this  latter  feeling,  and  yet  he 
does  so  not  without  expressing  a  certain  self  -  distrust, 
nor  without  seeking  an  authentication  for  the  testimony  of 
his  own  heart  in  the  profound  and  infallible  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart  which  he  ascribes  to  his  Master.  It  is  not 
omniscience  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word  which  is  in 
question  here.  Comp.  ii.  24,  25.  This  appeal,  as  Luthardt 
says,  softens  the  too  decided  tone  which  a  simple  i/ea  would 
have  had. 

On  this  reply,  Jesus  assigns  to  him  the  care  of  His  flock. 
"  He  confides  those  whom  He  loves  to  the  man  who  loves 
Him,"  says  Luthardt.  The  expression  :  "  the  lambs,"  does  not 
denote  a  special  class  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  the 
children  and  laity,  for  example,  but  the  entire  flock  viewed  in 
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relation  to  the  individual  care  and  tender  painstaking  needed 
by  all  its  members  from  hira  who  is  over  them  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Chief  Shepherd.  The  term  lamh  is  a  familiar 
one  with  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  Of  course  its  appli- 
cation is  the  more  intense  in  proportion  as  those  whom  it 
designates  have,  moreover,  the  character  of  weakness.  The 
Xjenaxfeed,  ^oaKeiv,  denotes  the  intimate  sympathy  which  springs 
from  love,  tender  direction,  and  strong  Eiid. 

Vv.  16,  17.  "  He  saith  to  him  again  the  second  time,^  Simon, 
son  of  Jonas^ lovest  thou  me  ?  He  saith  unto  Him,  Yea'  Lord ; 
Tlwu  knowest  that  I  love  Thee.  He  saith  unto  him,  Lead  my 
shecp^  He  saith  unto  him  the  third  time,  Sim^n,  son  of  Jonas,^ 
lovest  thou  me  ?  Peter  was  grieved  because  He  said  unto  him 
the  third  tim^,  Lovest  thou  me  ?  And  he  said^  unto  Him,  Lord, 
Thou  knowest  all  things  ;  TJwu  knowest  that  I  love  Thee.  Jesus 
saith  unto  him.  Feed  my  sheep." ' — -As  the  "  more  than  these  " 
had  gained  its  object,  Jesus  now  drops  it ;  but  He  persists  in 
using  the  most  elevated  term  to  denote  love,  a^airav.  Peter, 
on  his  side,  does  not  venture  to  appropriate  such  a  term ;  but 
so  much  the  more  energetically  does  he  affirm  his  love  in  the 
simple  sense  of  the  word  <^CKelv,  and  that  while  anew  appealing 
to  the  searching  glance  of  the  Lord.  On  this  condition  Jesus 
again  confides  to  him  His  flock,  but  with  two  characteristic 
differences.  For  the  word  ^oaKCLv,  feed,  which  referred  to  the 
most  personal  care.  He  substitutes  iroifiatveiv,  leud,  like  a 
shepherd.  This  term  denotes  the  direction  of  the  Church  as 
a  whole.  According  to  the  two  manuscripts,  the  Vatican  and 
Ephrem,  He  moreover  uses  the  term  TrpofiaTia,  here,  strictly 
speaking,  little  sheep,  instead  of  irpo^ara,  sheep,  which  all  the 
others  read.  And  this  reading  is  very  possibly  the  true  one  ; 
for,  while  expressing  a  feeling  of  tenderness,  this  word  denotes 
a  stronger  and  more  advanced  state  than  the  word  lamb,  and 
forms  the  transition  to  the  term  sheep,  irpo^ara. 

Finally,  the  third  question  leaves  Peter  no  longer  in  doubt 

^  N  omits  iiuTifi. 

•  Here  again  K  B  C  D  ItP"^'"  read  I»a»»«t(  instead  of  1«»«. 
'  tt  omits  i(ti. 

*  B  C  read  rfaHariK  instead  of  frfo^ura,  the  reading  ol  all  the  others. 
»  S  B  D  ItP*"**!""  :  luxfttv  instead  of  !•.«. 

■*  K  A  D  X  :  XiyiJ  instead  of  w«-i». 
'ABC;  wftjiart*  instead  of  vftf-x-a. 
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of  the  humiliating  fact  which  the  Lord  wishes  to  recall  to  his 
mind ;  and  he  is  the  more  painfully  affected  because  Jesus  now 
substitutes,  as  Peter  himself  had  done  from  the  beginning,  the 
term  (f)i\eiv  for  dyairav,  whereby  He  seems  to  call  in  question 
even  that  lower  kind  of  attachment  which  the  apostle  had 
claimed.  Peter  feels  the  spear-point  pierce  even  to  the  quick, 
and,  gathering  all  his  energy  for  a  last  affirmation,  he  appeals 
expressly  to  the  Lord's  most  penetrating  knowledge :  "  Thou 
knowest  all  things"  and  under  the  eye  of  this  omniscience  he 
says :  See  if  I  do  not  love  Thee !  Three  old  manuscripts 
(A  B  C)  here  read  (like  two  of  them  above)  Trpo^dna ;  but  is 
it  not  probable  that  .the  copyists,  not  apprehending  the  shades, 
have  mistakenly  repeated  this  diminutive,  and  that  Jesus  said 
this  time  irpo^ara,  my  sheep,  which  once  again  denotes  the 
whole  flock,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  its  normal  state. 
Jesus  here  resumes  the  term  feed,  whereby  He  gives  Peter  to 
understand  that  the  general  government  of  the  Church  should 
not  hinder  the  pastor  from  occupying  himself  individually  with 
each  of  the  members  of  the  flock.  Acts  xx.  31  shows  that 
the  apostles  thus  understood  their  commission.  The  passage, 
1  Pet.  V.  1-4,  seems  also  to  be  an  echo  of  these  words  of  Jesus 
to  the  apostle. — It  has  been  asked  if  Peter  was  simply  restored 
by  this  second  installation  to  the  apostolate  which  he  had  in 
common  with  his  colleagues,  or  if  the  words  of  Jesus  include 
the  idea  of  a  primacy  belonging  to  Peter  in  relation  to  the 
other  apostles.  Meyer  seems  to  me  to  give  the  right  answer 
to  the  question  when  he  says  that  Peter  is  restored  to  his 
former  position,  and  consequently  that  this  restoration  embraces 
the  pre-eminence  of  Peter  so  far  as  it  already  belonged  to  his 
previous  apostleship. 

After  restoring  Peter  to  his  apostleship  in  the  first  part  of 
the  conversation,  Jesus  announces  to  him  in  the  second,  vv. 
18,  19a,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  his  ministry.  The  con- 
nection between  this  new  idea  and  the  previous  dialogue  is 
easy  to  understand.  Peter,  by  his  protestation  of  love  to 
Jesus,  had  just  effaced  his  denial ;  but  the  Lord  promises  him 
that  he  will  one  day  accomplish  this  same  task  better  than  by 
words — that  he  will  accomplish  it  in  act  by  martyrdom.  A 
similar  connection  of  ideas  may  be  seen.  Acts  ix.  15,  16. 

Vv.  18,  19 a.  "  Verily,  venly,  I  say  unto  thee,  When  thou 
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xvast  younger,  thou  girdedst  thyself,  and  wcdhedst  whitJ^er  thou 
wouldest :  hut  when  thou  shalt  he  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth 
thy  hands,  and  another  slmll  gird^  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither^ 
thou  wouldest  not.  This  spake  He,  signifying  hy  what  death 
he  should  glorify  God." — The  form  dfirjv,  ufiijv,  Verily,  venly, 
belongs  exclusively  to  John.  In  the  following  saying  there 
is  a  correspondence  between  the  three  members  of  the  two 
propositions.  To  *'  thou  wast  younger,"  corresponds :  "  thou  shalt 
he  old."  Peter  was  married,  and  must  have  been  of  ripe  age. 
He  must  then  have  been  of  intermediate  age  between  youth 
and  old  age.  The  phrase  younger,  liowever,  might  also  be 
applied  to  the  present  in  contrast  with  the  time  of  his  old  age, 
to  which  Jesus  transfers  Himself  in  thought.  To  the  words : 
"  thou  girdedst  thyself,"  there  correspond  the  following:  "thou  shalt 
stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee."  This  cor- 
relation proves  that  the  idea  of  stretching  out  the  hands  has  no 
significance  in  itself,  and  is  only  the  condition  needed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  act  of  being  girded  hy  another.  One 
who  is  to  be  bound  stretches  out  his  hands  either  in  token  of 
complete  resignation,  and  to  give  them  over  to  be  chained,  or 
at  least  that  the  arms  may  not  be  pinioned  with  the  body. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  refer  these  words,  as  so  many 
interpreters,  including  even  Baumlein,  have  done,  to  the  act 
of  crucifixion,  in  which  the  arms  are  extended  on  the  instru- 
ment of  punishment.  This  meaning  is,  besides,  excluded  by 
what  follows :  "  another  shall  carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest 
not"  The  idea  of  punishment  occurs  only  in  this  last  proposi- 
tion ;  the  preceding  words  indicate  merely  the  preparation  for 
it.  If  the  idea  of  extending  the  arms  be  applied  to  crucifixion, 
the  word  gird,  which  follows,  must  be  applied  to  the  act  of 
binding  the  crucified  one  to  the  cross,  or  there  must  be  seen 
in  it  an  allusion  to  the  suhligaculum  in  this  punishment,  two 
meanings  which  are  far  from  natural,  and  which  are,  besides, 
excluded  by  the  antithesis :  "tliou  girdedst  thyself,"  in  the  previous 
proposition;  then  we  must  apply  the  words:-  " another  shall 
lead  thee  (lit.  will  carry  thee)  whither  thou  wouldest  not,"  to  the 
elevation  of  the  crucified  one  to  the  height  of  the  cross  after 
having  his  hands  nailed  to  the  transverse  beam  on  the  ground. 

^  S  D  n  :  a>.X)i  Xuravtii. 

^  K  ,  voirtfftuei  Tsi  oaa  instead  of  ttau  exati. 
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But  this  meaning  is  forced,  and  does  not  well  suit  the  antithesis: 
"  and  walkedst  vjhiiJur  thou  wouldest." 

Some  have  seen  in  the  words  before  us  the  contrast 
between  self-will,  which  was  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
apostle's  natural  character,  and  that  submissive  passiveness 
which  was  to  become  characteristic  of  his  spiritual  life.  But 
then  will  this  latter  disposition  not  begin  till  the  time  of 
his  old  age  ?  Jesus  is  merely  contrasting  the  full  liberty  of 
motion  belonging  to  the  man  who  has  still  the  disposal  of 
himself  with  the  passiveness  of  the  man  who  is  led  off  bound. 
"  WTiither  thou  wouldest  not,"  is  spoken  from  the  standpoint  of 
natural  feeling.  By  another,  Bleek  understands  Jesus  Him- 
self. This  explanation  would  only  be  admissible  were  there 
to  be  given  to  the  thought  the  moral  meaning  which  we  have 
just  set  aside. — The  phrase  :  "  by  wJmt  death,"  refers  to  the  death 
of  martyrdom  in  general,  and  not  specially  to  the  punishment 
of  crucifixion,  as  we  have  just  proved.  This  expression  is 
simply  opposed  to  the  idea  of  natural  death.  The  author 
speaks  here  of  Peter's  death  as  of  a  fact  well  known  to  his 
readers.  This  narrative  was  therefore  drawn  up  after  that 
event,  which  took  place,  according  to  most  authors,  in  July 
64,  according  to  others  one  or  two  years  later.  The  phrase : 
"to  glorify  God,"  to  signify  martyrdom,  became  a  technical 
term  in  later  ecclesiastical  writings.  Here  we  find  it  still  in 
its  original  freshness.  The  phrase  tovto  Be  elirev  arjfiaivav 
is  peculiarly  Johannine,  as  well  as  the  Trotip  davarc^  which 
follows ;  compare  xii.  3  3. 

Jesus  and  John:  vv.  195-21. 

This  conversation  refers  to  the  future  of  John's  ministry, 
as  the  preceding  to  the  future  of  Peter's. 

Vv.  196-21.  "And  when  He  had  spoJcen  this.  He  saith  unto 
him.  Follow  me.  Then  Peter,  turning  about,  seeth  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  following  ;  ^  which  also  leaned  on  His  breast  at 
supper,  and  said^  Lordf  which  is  he  that  betrayeth  thee  ?  Peter 
seeing*  him  saith  to  Jesus,  Lord,  and  ivhat  shall  become  of  this 
Qiian  ?  " — Very  diverse  meanings  have  been  put  on  the  com- 

K  omits  aKoXevfivtrtt  «f. 
^  t<  :  Xtyti  instead  of  writ ;  N  C  D  add  avrv. 

*  N  C  omit  KVfn, 

*  N  B  C  D  ItP'»'"««  Vg.  Cop.  Or.  add  »v»  after  t»i/t»». 
GODET  III.  Z  JOUN. 
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mand :  "Follow  meP  Paulus  understood  it  in  the  most  literal 
sense :  "  Follow  me  in  the  place  where  I  am  going  to  bring 
thee  to  converse  with  thee  alone."  Chrysostom  and  Baumlein : 
"Follow  me  in  the  active  work  of  the  apostolic  ministry." 
Meyer :  "  Follow  me  in  the  way  of  martyrdom  where  my 
example  leads  thee."  Luthardt :  "  Follow  me  to  that  invisible 
world  into  which  I  have  already  entered,  and  to  which  thou 
shalt  be  raised  by  martyrdom."  We  would  not  dispute  the 
gravity  and  solemnity  of  this  command ;  but  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  us  to  believe  that,  when  the  text  adds :  "  Peter, 
turning  about"  there  is  no  indication  of  a  motion  made  by 
Jesus,  Peter  following  Him  in  the  literal  sense,  a  fact  which 
speaks  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  meaning  of  Paulus.  This 
meaning  is  confirmed  by  the  following  words :  "  He  seeth  the 
disciple  following  them  "  (dKoXovdovvra)  ;  this  identity  of  terms 
cannot  be,  as  Meyer  would  have  it,  accidental  After  an- 
nouncing to  Peter  his  martyrdom,  Jesus  began  to  move  off, 
and  commanded  Peter  to  follow  Him  in  the  literal  sense  ;  and 
John  followed  them  without  any  express  invitation.  Must 
we  conclude  from  this  that  the  meaning  of  the  command : 
"Follow  me,"  is  thus  exhausted  ?  By  no  means ;  for  this  step 
which  Peter  took  in  the  following  of  Jesus  was  the  first  step 
in  the  way  of  obedience  which  was  to  guide  him  to  the  last, 
viz.  martyrdom.  Thus  it  is  that  the  higher  sense  naturally  links 
itself  with  the  lower,.  It  is  vain  for  Meyer  to  scout  this 
symbolism;  it  forms  the  basis  of  John's  entire  Gospel;  it 
forced  itself  on  our  attention  with  the  first  word  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  "Follow  me"  addressed  by  Jesus  to  Philip,  i.  44  (foUow 
me  to  Galilee  on  the  way  of  faith),  and  we  find  it  here  again 
at  the  close  in  a  manner  equally  e\adent. 

What  could  be  the  object  of  the  conversation  which  Jesus 
desired  to  have  with  Peter  ?  Perhaps  it  was  to  give  him 
the  necessary  instructions  for  convoking  those  hundreds  of 
Galilean  believers  to  whom  Jesus  wished  to  manifest  Himself 
personally  before  wholly  withdrawing  His  visible  presence 
from  the  earth  (1  Cor.  xv.  6).  We  learn  from  Matt,  xxviii.  1 6 
that  Jesus  Himself,  with  this  view,  designated  a  certain  moun- 
tain in  GaUlee.  It  was  no  doubt  by  Peter  that  He  made  His 
will  known  to  His  own  on  this  point ;  perhaps  He  wished  to 
communicate  it  to  him  at  this  time.     This  was  therefore  his 
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first  act  as  sTiepliercl  of  the  flock  (Troifiaivetv),  the  office  which 
Jesus  had  just  been  committing  to  him.  With  the  tui-ning 
about,  i'iria-Tpa(j>€l<i,  comp.  xx.  14  and  16;  it  is  an  absolutely 
Johannine  form.  John  followed  Jesus  and  Peter;  for  the 
intimacy  with  Jesus,  to  which  he  had  been  admitted  during 
His  earthly  life,  authorized  him  to  do  so,  and  this  is  precisely 
what  is  expressed  by  the  two  epithets :  "  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,"  and :  "  he  who  leant  on  Jesus'  hosom,  and  said  to 
Him  .  .  ."  John  was  certain  that  nothing  could  pass  between 
Jesus  and  Peter  which  should  be  kept  a  secret  from  him.  Such 
is  the  true  reason  why  that  mark  of  supreme  confidence  which 
he  had  enjoyed  at  the  last  feast  is  here  referred  to  (xiii.  25). 
It  does  not  therefore  contradict  the  Johannine  origin  of  the 
narrative.  The  /cat  after  09,  "  who  also  (or  in  consequence)," 
indicates  that  this  exceptional  intimacy  was  precisely  in  con- 
nection with  his  character  as  the  well-beloved  disciple. 

What  is  the  true  motive  of  Peter's  question,  ver.  21?  It  is 
not  only  the  Tubingen  school,  but  men  like  Olshausen,  Liicke, 
Meyer,  Baumlein,  who  ascribe  to  this  apostle  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  towards  John.  He  is  curious,  they  say,  to  know 
whether  Jesus  does  not  reserve  for  this  privileged  disciple  a 
less  painful  future  than  that  which  He  has  just  announced  to 
himself.  Such  a  feeling  seems  to  us  incompatible  with  the 
frame  of  mind  into  which  the  previous  conversation  must  have 
brought  Peter.  Must  not  the  love  which  he  had  just  testified 
for  Jesus,  and  the  memory  of  his  denial  so  vividly  reawakened, 
have  led  him  to  regard  martyrdom  rather  as  a  favour  than  as 
a  misfortune  ?  Besides,  Peter  and  John  were  closely  bound 
to  one  another,  and  loved  one  another  truly  (ver.  7).  The 
former,  with  his  masculine  nature,  understood  the  tender  and 
sensitive  character  of  the  latter ;  and  it  is  his  sympathy  with 
a  weaker  nature  which  suggests  to  him  the  question,  so  full  of 
interest :  "  and  this  man,  what  shall  become  of  him  ?  "  If  we 
think  of  the  profound  emotion  which  had  just  been  produced 
on  Peter's  mind  by  the  announcement  of  his  tragical  end, 
nothing  will  appear  simpler  than  this  question. 

Vv.  22,  23.  "  Jesiis  saith  unto  him,  If  I  ivill  that  he  tarry 
till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  follow  thou  me}  Tlien  went 
this  saying  abroad  among  the  brethren,  that  that  disciple  should 
}  N  A  B  C  D  ItP'«'">''«  Vg.  Or.  place  /««  before  »K»x*utu. 
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not  die :  yet  Jesus  said}  not  unto  Mm,  He  shall  not  die  ;  hut,  If 
I  ivill  that  he  tarry  till  I  come."^ — Peter's  question,  though 
dictated  by  a  feeling  of  affection,  was  somewhat  indiscreet ;  and 
the  Lord  makes  him  feel  this  by  the  words :  "  what  is  that  to 
thee  ?  "  The  coming  of  the  Lord,  in  the  fourth  Gospel  (ch.  xiv.- 
xvi.),  denotes  His  coming  in  the  spirit  from  Pentecost  onwards. 
This  meaning  is  not  applicable  here,  for  Peter  was  present  at 
that  event.  The  coming  of  Jesus  in  the  passage  xiv.  3  refers 
at  the  same  time  to  the  death  of  the  apostles ;  and  this  mean- 
ing has  been  tried  here.  Jesus,  it  is  held,  predicts  a  natural 
death  for  John  as  the  close  of  a  long  apostolical  activity,  in 
opposition  to  the  martyrdom  of  Peter.  This,  or  nearly  tliis, 
is  the  meaning  adopted  by  Grotius,  Olshausen,  Weitzel,  Ewald. 
But  it  would  follow  from  this  that  the  Lord  comes  to  seek 
only  those  of  His  own  who  die  a  natural  death,  and  not  those 
who  perish  by  martyrdom;  which  would  be  absurd,  and  is 
contradicted  by  the  account  of  Stephen's  martyrdom.  The 
coming  of  Jesus  denotes  also  in  some  passages  His  invisible 
return  to  judge  Jerusalem,  and  (for  this  correlative  idea  may  be 
joined  here)  to  establish  His  kingdom  and  make  his  cause 
triumphant  in  the  Gentile  world  (Matt.  x.  23,  xvi  28,  comp. 
with  Mark  ix.  1  and  Luke  ix.  27;  Matt.  xxiv.  33,  34,  etc.). 
This  important  epoch  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  from  the  year 
70  to  the  end  of  the  first  century,  was  not  witnessed  by  Peter; 
but  John  lived  and  took  a  preponderating  part  in  it  to  the 
very  end  of  his  career.  And  it  is  to  this  difference  between 
the  two  chief  disciples  that  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Luthardt, 
and  others  refer  the  promise  of  Jesus  in  this  verse.  This 
explanation  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  preceding ;  it  is,  I 
think,  that  which  applies  to  Mark  ix.  1  and  parallels.  It  is 
therefore  also  possible  here.  Lastly,  the  Lord's  coming  denotes 
most  frequently  His  glorious  advent  at  the  close  of  the  present 
economy  (comp.  in  John's  First  Epistle,  ii.  28,  iii.  2).  Meyer  and 
others  apply  this  meaning  here :  "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till 
my  Parousia."  It  appears,  certainly,  that  this  was  how  the 
contemporaries  of  John  interpreted  the  words,  since  they  had 
concluded  from  them  that  John  would  not  die,  but  that,  pre- 

*  N  B  C  Or. :  avx  nxn  Si  instead  of  ««/  »vk  %itii. 

*  We  reject  here  the  words  n  irpts  ft  {what  is  lliai  to  thee  ?),  which  are  omitte(J 
bj  K,  some  Mnn.  lt»"* 
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served  till  the  Parousia,  he  would  be  changed  with  the  then 
living  believers  (1  Thess.  iv.  17;  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  52).  This 
meaning  of  the  expression :  "  till  I  come"  is  certainly  the  most 
natural.  But  it  raises  the  question :  Did  John  really  die,  yea 
or  nay  ?  In  the  former  case,  what  becomes  of  the  promise 
implicitly  contained  in  the  words  of  Jesus  ?  In  the  latter, 
how  are  we  to  conceive  of  a  fact  so  extraordinary  as  that  which 
would  be  revealed  to  us  here :  John  remaining;  alive  durincc 
all  the  present  economy  ?  Meyer  thinks  he  can  escape 
from  the  difficulty  by  means  of  the  conditional  form :  "If  I  will" 
and  laying  special  stress  on  the  conjunction  eav,  used  here  in 
preference  to  el.  The  difference  of  meaning  between  idv  and 
el  proves  nothing ;  for  what  matters  it  whether  Jesus  says : 
"If  I  will  {el)"  or  :  "If  it  happen  that  I  should  will  (idv)  "  ?  As 
to  the  conditional  form  in  itself,  it  does  not  remove  the  real 
difficulty.  When  He  said :  "If  I  will"  Jesus  must  in  any  case 
have  had  before  Him  something  precise,  reasonable,  and  possible. 
The  hypothetical  form  bore  only  on  the  realization  or  non-realiza- 
tion of  the  idea.  But  when  He  spoke  thus,  the  Lord  must  have 
thought  something ;  and  it  is  this  something  which  puzzles  our 
understanding.  For  to  hold  that  He  threw  out  to  Peter  as 
possible  a  supposition  which  He  regarded  as  impossible,  is  to 
reproach  the  seriousness  of  His  character.  In  spite  of  the  if, 
the  problem  therefore  remains  entire.  The  idea  which  I  gave 
forth  (1st  ed.)  may  be  called  strange,  as  it  is  by  Meyer, — 
the  idea,  viz.,  that  the  Lord  here  spoke  of  the  possibility  of 
preserving  John,  the  last  survivor  of  the  apostolate,  in 
constant  connection  with  the  progress  of  the  Church  to  the 
very  end,  in  a  form  mysterious  and  to  us  (who  know  at  bottom 
the  nature  neither  of  life  nor  of  death)  impenetrable.  Yet  we 
shall  be  easily  led,  if  we  are  resolved  not  to  make  play  of  this 
last  word  of  the  Lord  in  our  Gospel,  to  give  it  this  or  some 
similar  meaning.  And  a  fact  of  this  nature,  inconceivable  as 
it  may  appear,  is  not  without  biblical  precedent.  The  primitive 
epoch  of  humanity  had  its  Enoch,  who  knew  not  death ;  the 
theocratic  epoch  had  its  Elias,  who  was  also  exempted  from 
its  power;  and  may  not  the  Christian  epoch  also  have  its 
representative  set  free  from  death  ?  But  I  am  aware  that 
such  a  meaning  will  be  denied  to  the  saying  of  our  Lord.  In 
that  case,  it  remains  only  to  take  refuge  in  the  preceding 
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explanation.  For  no  one  surely  will  bring  his  mind  to  accept 
either  the  explanation  of  Paulus :  "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry 
here,  to  wait  for  us  till  I  return  with  thee,"  or  that  of  Bengel, 
Ebrard,  Hengstenberg :  "  If  I  will  that  John  remain  in  life  till 
the  day  when  he  shall  receive  the  apocalyptic  revelation."  ^ 

Here  the  unity  of  the  whole  chapter  opens  up  to  us.  As 
on  the  basis  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  which  repre- 
sents the  future  of  all  the  apostles,  there  stands  out  the 
particular  part  assigned  to  the  two  chief  of  them,  that  of 
Peter,  who  suddenly  leaves  the  boat  to  make  his  way  across 
the  waters  to  the  very  feet  of  Jesus,  and  that  of  John,  who 
remains  patiently  in  the  boat  to  the  end  of  the  fishing,  so  in 
the  future  of  the  apostolic  work  in  general  there  will  stand 
out  as  two  contrasted  and  prominent  forms  the  ministry  of 
Peter,  the  apostle  who  shall  be  removed  from  the  Church  by 
a  speedy  martyrdom,  and  the  apostleship  of  John,  who  shall 
continue  to  be  active  within  the  Chiirch  till  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth.  Here  again  we  shall 
not  let  ourselves  be  staggered  by  the  epithet  strange  (wunder- 
lich),  whereby  Meyer  and  Luthardt  characterize  this  parallel. 
The  question  is  not  whether  the  correlation  which  we  point 
out  between  the  events  of  the  fishing  and  the  meaning  of  the 
conversation  is  or  is  not  strange,  but  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the  narrative.  And  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  the  answer  is  not  doubtfuL  Thereafter 
we  shall  willingly  accept  Luthardt's  idea,  that  in  these  two 
principal  forms  of  apostleship  there  are  represented  the  two 
permanent  types  of  the  Christian  ministry,  the  testimony  of 
blood  by  martyrdom,  and  that  of  speech  by  a  Johannine  and 
priestly  activity. — After  this  saying  relating  to  John,  Jesus 
anew  invites  Peter  to  follow  Him  to  receive  His  present  com- 
mands, and  so  to  return  immediately  to  the  active  work  of 
His  apostleship,  which  had  been  for  the  moment  interrupted 
(ver.  1).  The  av,  thou,  which  Jesus  here  expressly  isolates 
from  the  verbal  idea  (in  opposition  to  the  form,  ver.  19),  is 
related  to  the  rl  irpo';  ak  ("  what  is  that  to  thee  ? ") :  "  As  to 


•  The  idea  expressed  by  Holtzmann  (art.  "Johannes  "  in  the  Bibel-Iexkon  of 
Schenkel),  that  this  saying  of  Jesus  is  only  an  application  to  John  of  the  general 
promise  (Matt.  xvi.  28  ;  Mark  ix.  1 ;  Luke  ix.  27),  is  ingenious,  but  it  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the  precisely-marked  situation  in  which  it  is  pLiced  by  our  appendix. 
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thee,  this  is  what  concerns  thee!' — The  Alex,  place  the  /not, 
me,  to  me,  before  the  verb :  "  It  is  to  me,  and  no  other,  that 
thou  must  look ;  for  it  is  in  my  steps  that  thou  must  walk." 

The  author  does  not  give  in  ver.  23  the  interpretation  of 
the  saying  of  Jesus.  He  contents  himself  with  correcting 
the  misunderstanding  which  eventually  came  to  be  attached 
to  it,  by  reproducing  its  exact  tenor.  The  last  words :  "  vjhat 
is  that  to  thee  ? "  not  being  necessary  in  this  view,  it  is 
probable  that  the  reading  of  the  Sinaiticus,  which  omits  them, 
is  the  true  one.  The  present  airoOvrjo-Kev,  he  dieth  not,  is  not 
the  present  of  fact,  but  of  idea.  What  is  meant  is  not  that 
John  does  not  die  at  the  time  when  the  words  are  spoken, 
but  that  absolutely  speaking  he  does  not  die.  If  we  vividly 
imagine  this  X0709,  this  common  saying,  we  shall  feel  that  tlie 
author  reproduces  it  just  as  he  hears  it  repeated  in  the  Church 
at  that  very  time.  The  interest  of  this  rectification,  besides, 
is  not  easily  conceivable  till  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  imme- 
diately after  or  a  little  before  the  apostle's  death,  with  the 
view  of  effacing  or  preventing  the  scandal  caused  by  the  con- 
tradiction between  his  death  and  the  saying  ascribed  to  Jesus ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  care  was  taken  rather  to  prevent  than 
to  repair  (see  on  ver.  24).  Keim  (i.  p.  137)  and  Mangold 
(Bleek's  Uinl  3d  ed.  p.  258),  who  place  the  composition  of 
this  appendix  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  are 
consequently  obliged  to  seek  a  quite  different  object  for  this 
rectification.  Its  aim,  according  to  them,  is  to  reconcile  the 
tendency  of  the  Church  of  this  epoch  to  establish  itself  com- 
fortably here  below  with  the  declarations  of  Jesus  about  the 
nearness  of  His  Parousia  (comp.  2  Pet.  iii.  4  et  seq.).  But 
on  this  understanding  the  remark  of  ver.  23  would  harmonize 
nothing  ;  but  the  contrary,  since  it  appears  from  the  exactly 
given  tenor  of  the  saying  of  Jesus,  that  John  might  possibly 
be  present  in  life  at  the  Parousia.  And  what  purpose,  besides, 
would  it  serve  to  exhume  from  oblivion,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  a  lost  saying  in  order  to  rectify  it,  wliile  the 
Gospels  contained  so  large  a  number  of  others  perfectly  well 
known,  in  regard  to  which  the  difficulty  remained  entire  ?  It 
follows,  therefore,  from  this  passage,  that,  according  to  the 
view  of  Bleek,  Meyer,  Ewald,  and  Baumlein,  this  appendix 
necessarily  dates  from  the  last  years  of  the  apostle's  life,  or 
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from  the  time  which  immediately  followed  his  death. — The 
Kat  adversative,  and  yet,  before  ovk  elirev,  reminds  us  of  one 
of  the  most  uniform  peculiarities  of  our  evangelist's  style 
(i.  8,  V.  39,  vL  36,  xv.  24,  etc.). 

Here  is  the  end  of  the  narrative  contained  in  the  appendix. 
What  can  be  its  aim  ?  Here  again  the  school  of  Baur  sup- 
poses an  ignoble  manoeuvre.  The  object,  according  to  it,  is  to 
raise  John,  the  apostle  of  Asia  Minor,  above  Peter,  the  patron 
of  the  Eoman  church.  Strange  means  to  this  end,  the  triple 
installation  of  Peter  in  his  apostolic  dignity  (not  without  the 
idea  of  a  primacy  over  his  colleagues),  and  the  promise  made 
to  this  apostle  of  the  most  glorious  death  !  Not  to  take  into 
account  that,  according  to  Baur  and  his  school,  the  whole 
Gospel  was  intended  to  make  good  the  case  of  Eome  against 
Asia  Minor  in  the  Easter  controversy,  which  establishes  a 
flagrant  contradiction  between  the  object  of  the  appendix  and 
that  of  the  Gospel.  Besides,  Kostlin  and  Volkmar  have 
come  to  suppose  a  wholly  contrary  intention.  This  appendix, 
according  to  the  dictum  of  the  former,  is  a  flattery  addressed 
to  the  bishop  of  Eome  in  favour  of  his  supremacy ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  second,  an  attempt  to  re-establish  the  authority  of 
Peter,  which  the  rest  of  the  Gospel  had  undermined.  We 
cite  these  vagaries  ;  they  need  no  refutation.  Bleek,  Meyer, 
and  others  more  simply  find  the  object  of  this  narrative  in 
the  refutation  of  the  false  report  circulating  about  John,  vv. 
22  and  23.  But  would  this  have  required  the  reproduction 
of  the  entire  fishing  scene,  of  the  repast,  and  of  Peter's  rein- 
stallation ?  This  intention,  besides,  seems  to  us  inconsistent 
with  the  parenthesis  of  ver.  14,  which  divides  the  chapter 
into  two,  and  thus  gives  a  significance  of  its  own  to  the  first 
part  of  the  narrative.  The  same  objection  holds  also  against 
the  much  too  particular  intention  assumed  by  M.  Eeuss 
(Gesch.  der  heil.  Schrift.  dcs  N.  T.  §  239),  that  of  re-establish- 
ing the  dignity  of  Peter,  which  had  been  compromised  by  his 
denial. — ^We  have  seen  that  the  unity  of  the  different  pieces  of 
which  this  appendix  is  composed  only  comes  out  clearly  when 
it  is  regarded  as  intended  to  cast  a  survey  over  the,  future  of 
the  apostolic  ministry  in  general — such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
first  picture,  vv.  1-14,  and  over  that  of  the  ministry  of  the 
two  chief  apostles  in  particular — such  is  the  object  of  the  two 
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conversations,  w.  15-23.  It  is  likewise  from  this  point  of 
view  that  there  opens  up  the  relation  between  the  appendix 
and  the  whole  book.  Lange,  Schaff,  and  Holemann  have 
regarded  this  chapter  as  the  counterpart  of  the  prologue,  and 
we  have  already  seen  that  this  idea  is  untenable.  The  matter 
in  question  here  is  not  the  celestial  activity  of  Jesus  as  the 
counterpart  of  His  divine  activity  anterior  to  His  incarnation. 
It  is  not  quite  so  far  back  in  the  Gospel  we  must  go  to  find 
the  counterpart  of  our  appendix.  The  second  part  of  ch.  i. 
relates  the  first  call  of  the  apostles,  in  particular  that  of  Peter 
and  John.  What  Jesus  did  then  provisionally  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  formation  of  faith,  He  definitively  confirms  on  the 
foundation  of  faith  acquired.  The  call  to  education  for  their 
mission  is  ratified  by  the  call  to  the  mission  itself.  This  is 
what  is  described  in  the  appendix.  As  not  entering  into  the 
description  of  the  development  of  the  apostles'  faith,  this 
incident  could  not  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Gospel,  But 
as  a  glance  thrown  at  the  future  of  the  apostolic  ministry,  it 
was  its  natural  complement ;  for  the  consummation  c£  their 
faith  is  their  mission. 

To  vjhom  are  we  to  ascribe  the  composition  of  this  narrative  ? 
The  Johannine  type  as  to  matter  and  style  is  so  deeply 
and  obviously  imprinted  on  it,  that  only  two  suppositions 
are  possible  on  this  subject :  either  John  himself  composed 
this  piece  some  time  after  having  finished  the  Gospel,  or 
we  have  here  the  work  of  that  circle  of  friends  and  disciples 
who  surrounded  the  apostle  at  Ephesus,  who  had  often  heard 
him  relate  the  facts  contained  in  it,  and  who  have  reproduced 
them  in  his  own  language.  It  is  of  small  importance  which 
of  these  two  suppositions  is  chosen.  Yet  we  must  say  that 
the  first  alternative,  as  it  seems  to  us,  deserves  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 1st.  Would  the  disciples  of  John,  in  the  enumeration 
of  ver.  2,  have  placed  their  master  in  the  last  rank  among  the 
apostles  properly  so  called  ?  2d.  Could  they  have  preserved 
so  delicately  the  slightest  shades  in  the  conversation  between 
Jesus  and  Peter  ?  3d.  Who  besides,  more  than  John  himself, 
would  feel  bound  to  correct  the  possible  error  arising  from  the 
saying  uttered  by  Jesus  in  regard  to  him  ?  4th.  Finally, 
ver.  24,  little  as  may  be  the  value  attached  to  the  testimony 
it  contains,  settles  the  question  in  this  way. 
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Conclusion  of  the  Appendix. — Vv.  24,  25. 

Vv.  24,  25.  "  This  is  the  disciple  which  testifieth  of  these 
things,  and  wrote  these  things :  ^  and  we  know  that  hvt^  testimony 
is  true.  There  are  also  many  other  things  which '  Jesus  did,  the 
which,  if  they  should  he  written  every  one,  I  supipose  that  even  the 
world  itself  could  not  contain  *  the  hooks "  that  should  he  written." 
— From  what  pen  do  these  two  last  verses  proceed  ?  On  this 
point  very  different  opinions  prevail  Some  (Hengstenberg, 
Lange,  Weitzel,  Hilgenfeld,  Holemann,  etc.)  regard  them  as 
both  belonging  to  the  author  of  the  whole  appendix.  Others 
(such  as  Meyer,  Tischendorf,  etc.)  ascribe  ver.  24  to  this  author, 
and  ver.  25  to  a  later  interpolator.  A  third  party,  finally 
(Tholuck  and  Luthardt),  regard  them  as  both  added  to  the 
appendix  by  one  or  more  persons  different  from  the  author. 
Between  these  three  views  only  a  detailed  study  will  enable 
us  to  decide.  The  author  of  these  lines  declares,  in  the  first 
part  of  ver.  24,  that  he  who  has  not  only  related  (jiaprvpuv, 
vjhich  testifieth),  but  also  written  {r^pd'>^a<;,  which  wrote)  these 
things  is  the  beloved  disciple  who  has  just  been  spoken  of  in 
vv.  20-23.  First  of  all,  what  things  {tovtwv)  are  in  question  ? 
Does  such  an  attestation  bear  simply  on  the  contents  of  the 
appendix  ?  It  is  hard  to  believe  this.  The  narrative  had  no 
such  great  importance  as  to  call  for  this  solemn  declaration 
about  its  author.  The  editor  of  ver.  24  has  therefore  in  view 
not  only  the  appendix,  but  the  entire  Gospel.  The  conclusion, 
XX.  30,  31,  had  closed  the  Gospel.  This  new  conclusion, 
imitating  the  preceding  one,  is  intended  to  close  at  once  both 
the  Gospel  and  the  appendix,  while  binding  them  into  one 
whole.  Can  it  proceed  from  the  hand  of  the  evangelist  ? 
No  doubt  we  have  heard  John  himself,  xix.  35,  declaring 
himself  to  be  the  witness  on  whose  authority  a  particular  fact 
is  to  be  believed  in  the  Church.     But  here  the  editor  goes 

^  Instead  of  »«/  ypa^^tti,  B  D  Cop.  read  *«< «  ypa^cts,  and  K*  and  some  Mnn. : 

'BCD  place  aurov  before  «  fiaprufia. 

3  Instead  of  o<rm,  which  T.  R.  reads  with  18  Mjj.  (A  D,  etc.),  N  B  C  X  read  «. 

*  t^  B  C  Cop. :  x"pi''*"'  instead  of  ^uptifai. 

»  tJ  A  B  C  D,  some  Mnn.  ItP'*'"!"  Vg.  Sjt.  Cop.  Sah.  Or.  omit  «/tr»  after 
fni^Xiu. — The  whole  of  this  25th  verse  is  wanting  in  K  (not  in  Cod.  63,  as  was 
long  said  erroneously  after  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach  ;  see  Tischendorfs  8th  ed.). 
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further ;  he  ascribes  to  John  not  only  the  authority  of  the 
testimony,  but  the  fact  of  the  writing.  This  declaration  is 
therefore  probably  added  by  a  person  other  than  the  apostle, 
whom  special  circumstances  authorize  to  give  forth  such  an 
attestation  in  the  face  of  the  Church.  The  0LBafj,ev,  we  know, 
which  follows,  confirms  the  idea  that  the  writer  of  this  note 
is  by  no  means  the  author  of  the  appendix  and  of  the  Gospel ; 
for  the  latter  never  speaks  of  himself  in  the  plural,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  have  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  Chrysostom, 
who  divided  this  verb  into  two  words :  oilSa  fiev,  now  I  know. 
It  is  equally  impossible  to  accept  the  explanation  of  Jileyer, 
who  ascribes  these  words  to  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  and 
who  thinks  that  he  wrote  them  as  an  expression  not  only 
of  his  own  feeling,  but  of  the  feeling  of  all  the  faithful  who 
surrounded  him.  In  this  case,  where  the  matter  in  question 
concerns  the  author  personally,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
combine  in  one  and  the  same  "  we  know  "  the  expression  of  the 
author's  feeling  and  that  of  the  persons  surrounding  him. 
The  moral  position  of  the  former  and  of  the  latter  in  regard 
to  this  fact  of  consciousness  is  too  widely  different.  This 
declaration,  therefore,  proceeds  very  obviously  from  a  plurality 
of  individuals.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  name  with  certainty 
tliose  who  were  parties  to  it.  But  the  well-known  passage  of 
the  Fragment  of  Muratori  (Introd.  L  p.  248)  brings  on  the 
scene  on  this  occasion  the  Apostle  Andrew  and  other  apostles 
(such  as  Philip)  living  in  Asia  at  that  time,  as  well  as  the 
bishops  of  Ephesus ;  ^  the  famous  passage  of  Papias  ^  suggests 
also  the  thought  of  Aristion,  of  the  presbyter  John,  and  of  Papias 
himself  In  any  case,  we  have  certainly  to  do  here  with 
those  in  whose  hands  the  apostle  had  deposited  his  writing, 
who  had  charged  themselves  with  publishing  it  at  time  con- 
venient, and  who,  when  carrying  out  their  commission,  think 
themselves  bound  to  accompany  a  work  of  such  importance 
with  this  semi-official  certificate. 

Meyer  justly  brings  out  the  contrast  between  the  pres. 
partic.  6  fiapjvpwv,  he  which  testifieth,  and  the  past  partic. 
r^pd->^a^,  he  who  wrote.     It  follows  thence  that  at  the  time 

1  "John  the  disciple,  exhorted  by  his  fellow  -  disciples  and  the  bishops, 
said  .  .  .  ;  that  same  night  it  was  revealed  to  Andrew,  one  of  the  apostles  .  ,  .** 
*  Introd.  vol.  1.  p.  49. 
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when  this  attestation  was  penned,  John  was  still  continuing, 
in  addition  to  his  now  finished  written  testimony,  that  of  his 
living  word. — The  term  7/3«i|ra9,  who  wrote,  obviously  does 
not  exclude  the  process  of  dictation  then  generally  employed. 
It  may  be  said  that  Paul  lorote  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans, 
notwithstanding  Eom.  xvi,  22. — The  information  of  this  verse 
is,  therefore,  not  only  that  John  is  the  author  of  the  Gospel, 
but  that  he  w^as  still  living  at  the  time  when  this  declaration 
was  made.  But  why  is  it  necessary  to  add  to  a  narrative 
which  is  the  work  of  John  himself  an  attestation  like  this : 
"  and  we  hnoio  that  his  testimony  is  true  "  ?  If  this  declaration 
proceeds  from  John's  colleagues  in  the  apostleship,  it  simply 
certifies  that  their  recollection  of  the  facts  accords  with 
that  of  John,  which  assuredly  implies  nothing  hurtful  to  his 
character.  Is  it  not  related  in  the  Muratori  Fragment  that 
it  was  decided  that  John  should  write  all  in  his  own  name, 
and  that  the  others  should  revise  his  narrative  (recognoscentibns 
cunctis)  ?  If  it  emanates  from  the  presbyters  of  Ephesus,  it 
signifies  that  they,  knowing  the  apostle  personally,  and  having 
found  him  truthful  and  holy  in  all  his  conduct,  are  perfectly 
assured  of  the  truth  of  his  testimony  in  the  Gospel  narrative 
which  he  has  left.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  these  two 
meanings  from  being  applied  here  together.  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  in  this  saying  which  is  opposed,  as  M.  Nicolas  has 
alleged  (Revue  germanique,  Ap.  1863),  to  the  apostolic  dignity 
of  him  who  wrote  the  Gospel. 

Does  ver.  25  proceed  from  the  same  plurality  of  witnesses 
as  ver.  24  ?  There  are  three  evidences  which  lead  us  to 
doubt  this.  First,  the  grammatical  or  syntactical  form  of  the 
verse.  Ver.  24  still  bore  the  impress  of  Johannine  sim- 
plicity. The  construction  of  ver.  25  is  more  complicated. 
Then  the  verb  in  the  sing,  oliiai,  I  suppose,  which  contrasts 
with  the  plur.  oiSajxev,  we  know,  ver.  24.  Finally,  the  too 
emphasized  exaggeration  which  characterizes  the  verse.  We 
feel  ourselves  carried  somewhat  beyond  the  simple  gravity 
and  sobriety  of  an  apostle.  But  must  we  conclude  hence 
that  the  verse  has  been  interpolated  at  a  date  posterior  to  the 
publication,  as  is  thought  by  Meyer  and  Tischendorf?  It 
would  be  impossible  in  this  case  to  understand  how  there 
were  not  spread  throughout  the  Church  a  great  many  copies 
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free  from  this  addition.  It  is  true  the  Sinaiticus  omits  it, 
but  it  is  solitary  in  tliis  respect,  and  there  is  no  manuscript 
more  chargeable  than  it  is  with  omissions  and  inadvertencies. 
Besides,  we  have  here  to  do  probably  with  an  intentional 
rejection,  in  consequence  of  the  very  proofs  which  we  have 
been  indicating.  As  this  verse  is  wanting  nowhere  else, 
any  more  than  ver.  24,  it  is  probable  that  it  accompanied  the 
Gospel  from  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  that  it  proceeds 
consequently  from  the  pen  of  some  one  of  the  members  of 
that  body  from  which  the  attestation  of  ver.  24  emanates. 
The  tone  of  the  verse  is  not  without  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  descriptions  given  by  Papias  in  his  well-known  ampli- 
fications relative  to  the  thousand  years'  reign ;  and  as  this 
Father  is  said  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Aristion,  with 
the  presbyter  John,  and  even  with  the  Apostle  John  (Introd. 
vol.  i.  pp.  49-54),  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  subject  of 
the  verb  /  thinh  may  be  Papias  himself,  a  fact  which  would 
explain  the  strange  notice  discovered  by  Tischendorf  in  a 
manuscript  of  the  Vatican,  according  to  which  Papias  was 
the  secretary  to  whom  John  dictated  his  Gospel.^ 

In  any  case,  the  meaning  of  the  verse  is,  that  if  this 
narrative  is  tlie  truth  (ver.  24),  it  is  not  all  the  truth ;  for, 
says  the  author,  the  task  of  evangelic  narration,  if  it  were 
understood  in  the  sense  that  it  must  furnish  a  complete 
history  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  could  never  be  realized,  not  only 
because  never  could  such  a  life  be  adequately  contained  in 
books,  but  also  {ovhe,  not  even)  because  the  whole  imiverse 
would  be  too  little  to  contain  the  books  which  would  fulfil 
this  condition.  The  meaning  of  this  hyperbole,  which  taken 
literally  would  be  ridiculous,  even  attenuated  as  it  is  by  the 
word  I  think,  is  evidently  this :  the  infinite  cannot  be  com- 
pletely contained  within  the  compass  of  the  finite ;  or :  the 
category  of  ^rit  is  and  remains  superior  to  that  of  space. 
Writings  might  be  added  to  writings  without  end  to  describe 
the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  Son,  full  of  the  grace  and 
truth  of  God.  .  .  .  This  indefinite  series  of  writings  would 
never  exhaust  such  a  subject. 

From  this  detailed  study  we  conclude :  1st.  That  the 
narrative,  vv.  1-23,  is  from  the  hand  of  the  evangelist.  2d. 
*  Warm  vntrden  unsere  Evangelien  ver/aaat?  ^.  119, 
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That  ver.  24  is  a  declaration  emanating  from  the  friends  of 
John,  who  had  called  forth  the  composition  of  his  Gospel, 
and  to  whom  he  had  committed  it  after  its  completion  (comp. 
what  is  said  of  Mark  entrusting  his  Gospel  to  his  friends  in 
the  Eoman  church  who  had  asked  it  of  him).  3d.  That 
ver.  25  is  written  by  one  of  them  with  whom  the  work  was 
deposited,  and  who  thought  himself  bound  to  close  it  thus, 
to  the  glory  not  of  the  author,  but  of  the  subject  of  the 
history.  By  these  last  words  the  entire  work  becomes  one 
whole.  Accordingly  we  are  shut  up  to  hold  either  that 
John  is  the  author  of  our  Gospel,  or  that  the  author  is  a 
forger  who,  1st,  palmed  himself  off  on  the  world  with  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  apostle ;  who,  2d,  carried  his  shame- 
lessness  so  far  that  he  got  made  out  for  him,  by  an  accomplice 
of  liis  fraud,  a  certificate  of  identity  with  the  person  of 
John ;  or  who,  more  simply  still,  to  save  himself  the  trouble 
of  finding  a  companion  in  falsehood,  made  out  this  certificate 
for  himself  in  the  name  of  another,  or  of  several  others. 
And  he  who  had  recourse  to  such  ways  was  the  author  of  a 
writing  in  which  lying  is  blasted  as  the  work  of  the  devil 
(viiL  44),  and  truth  glorified  as  one  of  the  two  essential 
features  of  the  Divine  character !  If  any  one  will  believe 
such  a  story  ...  let  him  believe  it !  (1  Cor.  xiv.  38). 

For  my  part,  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  renewed 
study  of  this  inimitable  work  has  made  the  certainty  of  its 
authenticity  shine  before  my  view  with  evermore  irresistible 
clearness.  It  is  proved,  as  it  seems  to  me,  above  all  by  the 
luminous  transparency  with  which  there  is  revealed  in  it  the 
self-consciousness  of  Christ.  A  Divine  life,  humanly  lived, 
Jesus  offers  Himself  to  the  world  as  the  bread  of  life,  come 
down  from  heaven,  that  whosoever  eats  of  it  may  realize 
through  Him  the  sublime  destination  of  our  race :  man  in 
God,  God  in  man.  This  conception  bears  within  it  the  seal 
of  its  orii^in. 
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Theology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen.  In  Four  Vols.  8vo.  (£2,  2s. ) — Com- 
mentary on  the  Romans.  In  One  Vol.  8vo.  (10s.  6d.)— Commentary  on  St. 
Paul's  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  In  One  Vol.  8vo.  (9s.) 
— Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Colosnans, 
and  Thessalonianit.  One  Vol.  8vo.  (10s.  6d.) — (Commentary  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  PhiUppians,  to  Titus,  and  the  First  to  Timothy.  In  con- 
tinuation of  the  Work  of  Olshausen.  By  Lie.  Augu&t  Wiesinger.  In 
One  Vol.  8vo.     (10s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Neander. — General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  (^hnrch.  By 
Augustus  Ne^vnokr,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  Second  and  Improved  Edition. 
Nine  Vols.  8vo.     (£3.  Is.  6d.") 

This  is  the  only  Edition  in  a  Library  size. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Ch.  Havemick. — General  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament      By 

Professor  Havernick.     One  Vol.  8vo.    (lOs.  6d.) 
Dr.  Miiller. — The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sio.       By  Dr.  Julius  Muller.      Two 

Vols.  8vo.    (2l8.)    New  Edition. 
Dr.  Hengstenberg. — C!hristology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Commentary  on  the 

Messianic  Predictions.     By  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  D.D.     Four  Vols.     (£2,  2s.) 
Dr.  M.  Baumgarten. — The  Acta  of  the  Apostles ;    or,  the  History  of  the  (Jhnrch 

in  the  Apostolic  Age.     By  M.  Baumgarten,  Ph.  D.     Three  Vols.     (£1,  7s.) 
Dr.  Stier. — The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.      By  Rudolph  Stier,   D.D.,   Chief 

Pastor  and  Superintendent  of  Sclikeuditz.     In  Eight  Vols.  8vo.     (£4,  4s.) 
Dr.  Carl  Ullmann. — Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  principally  in  Germany 

and  the  Netherlands.     Two  Vols.  8vo.     (£1,  Is.) 

Professor  Kurtz. — History  of  the  Old  Covenant ;  or.  Old  Testament  Dispensation. 

By  Professor  Kurtz  of  Dorpat.     In  Three  Vols.     (£1,  lis.  6d.) 
Dr.  Stier. — The  Words  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  and  (Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of 

St  James.     By  Rudolph  Stier,  D.D,     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 

Professor  Tholuck. — Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.     One  Vol.     (9s.) 

Professor  Tholuck. — Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  One  Vol.  (10s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Hengstenberg — On  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  To  which  are  appended :  Treati.ses 
on  the  Song  of  Solomon  ;  the  Book  of  Job ;  the  Prophet  It>aiah ;  the  Sacrifices  of  Holy 
Scripture ;  and  on  the  Jews  and  the  Christian  Church.     In  One  Vol.  8vo.     (9s.) 

Dr.  Ebrard. — (Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John.       By  Dr.   John  H.   A. 

Ebrakd,  Professor  of  Theology.     In  One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 
Dr.    Lange. — Theological  and  Homiletical    (Commentary   on  the    Gospels  of  St. 

Matthew  and  Mark.     By  J.  P.  Lange,  D.D.     Tiiree  Vols.     (10s.  6d.  each.) 
Dr.  Domer. — History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 

By   Dr.   J.    A.    Dorner,   Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Five  Vols.    (£2,  12s.  6d.) 
Lange  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee. — Theological  and  Homiletical  Commentary  on 

the  Gospel  of  St  Luke.     Two  Vols.     (18s.) 
Dr.  Ebrard. — The  Gospel  History:    A  Compendium  of  Critical  Investigations  in 

support  of  the  Historical  Character  of  the  Four  Gosi)els.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 

[See  next  vnqe. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publicatio7is. 


CLARK'S   FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY— Co»i<m«ed. 

Lange,  Lechler,   and  Oerok. — Theological  and  Homiletical  Commentary  on  the 

Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Edited  by  Dr.  Lange.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 
Dr.  Hengstenberg. — Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.    Two  Vols.    (21s. ) 
Professor  KeiL — Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.     Three  Vols.     (31s.  6d.) 
Professor  KeiL — Commentary  on  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Buth.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 
Professor  Delitzsch. — A  System  of  Biblical  Psychology.     One  Vol.     (12s.) 
Dr.  C.  A.  Auberlen. — The  Divine  Revelation.     8vo.     (10s.  6d.) 
Professor  Delitzsch. — Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 
Professor  KeiL  —Commentary  on  the  Books  of  SamueL     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 
Professor  Delitzsch. — Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job.      Two  Vols.      (21s.) 
Bishop  Martensen. — Christian  Dogmatics.     A   Compendium  of  the  Doctrines  of 

Christianity.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 
Dr.  J.  P.  Lange. — Theological  and  Homiletical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 

John.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 
Professor  Keil.— Commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 
Professor  Delitzsch. — Commentary  on  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    Two  Vols.     (21s.) 
Dr.  Earless.— A  System  of  Christian  Ethics.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 
Dr.  Hengstenberg. — Commentary  on  EzekieL     One  VoL     (10s.  fid.) 
Dr.  Stier. — The  Words  of  the  Apostles  Expounded.     Oue  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 
Professor  KeiL — Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 
Professor  Bleek. — Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 
Professor  Schmid.— New  Testament  Theology.     Oue  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 
Professor  Delitzsch. — Commentary  on  the  Psalms.     Three  Vols.     (31s.  6d.) 
Dr.  Hengstenberg. — History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old  Covenant. 

Two  Vols.     (21s.) 
Professor  Keil. — Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Kings.     One  Volume.     (10s.  6d.) 
Professor  KeiL — Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel.     Oue  Volume.     (10s.  6d.) 
Professor  Keil. — Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Chronicles.    Oue  Volume.    (10s.  fid. ) 
Professor  Keil. — Commentary  on  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.    Oue  Vol.    (10s.  fid.) 
Professor  Keil.— Commentary  on  Jeremiah.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 
Winer  (Dr.  Q.  B.) — Collection  of  the  Confessions  of  Christendom.  One  Vol.  (10s.  fid. ) 
Bishop  Martensen. — Christian  Ethics.     Oue  Volume.     (10s.  fid.) 
Professor  Delitzsch.  —Commentary  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 
Professor  Oehler.— Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.    Two  Vols.     (21s. ) 
Professor  Christlieb.— Modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief.     One  Vol.     (10s.  fid.) 
Professor  Godet.— Commentary  on  St.  Luke's  Gospel.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 

And^  in  coimec/ion  with  the  Series — 
Murphy's  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.    To  count  as  Two  Volumes.    (12s. ) 
Alexander's  Commentary  on  Isaiah.     Two  Volumes.     (17s.) 
Eitter's  (Carl)  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine.     Four  Volumes.     (32s.) 
Shedd's  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.     Two  Volumes.     (21s.) 
Macdonald's  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch.     Two  Volumes.     (21s.) 
Gerlach's  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.     8vo.     (10s.  fid.) 
Dr.  Hengstenberg. — Dissertations  on  the  Genuineness  of  Daniel,  etc.    One  Vol.    (12s.) 
The  series,  in  148  Voliimt's  (including  1879),  price  £38,  IZs.,  forms  au  Apparatus  without 
wViicb  it  may  be  truly  said  mo  Theological  Lihrary  can  he  complete;  and  tho  I'ublisbers 
take  tho   liberty  of  suggesting  that  no  more  approprlat*  gift  could  be  presented  to  a 
Clergyman  than  the  Series,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
*,•  NO  DUPLICATES  Can  he  included  in  the  Selection  of  Twenty  Volutws;  and  it  vnll  save 
trouhle  and  cori'espondence  if  it  he  digtinctly  understood  that  SO  less  number 
than  Twenty  can  be  supplied,  utilesg  at  non-subscription  price. 

Subscribers'  Names  received  by  all  Retail  Booksellers. 
LomiON  :   (For  Worki  at.  Nnn-snhscription  price  onhj')  Hamilton.  Apams,  &  Co. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


In  Twenty-four  Handsome  %vo  Volumes ^  Subscription  Price  ;^6,  6j.  od., 

ante=TSricene  (EI)ristian  iLibrari). 

A    COLLECTION   OP   ALL    THE   WORKS    OF   THE   FATHERS    OP    THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  PRIOR  TO  THE  COUNCIL  OP  NIOiEA. 

KDITKD  BT  TUB 

REV.  ALEXANDER  ROBERTS,  D.D.,  AND  JAMES  DONALDSON,  LL.D. 


MESSRS.  CLARK  are  now  happy  to  announce  the  completion  of  this  Series. 
It  has  been  received  with  marked  approval  by  all  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States,  as  supplying  what 
has  long  been  felt  to  be  a  want,  and  also  on  account  of  the  impartiality,  learn- 
ing, and  care  with  which  Editors  and  Translators  have  executed  a  very  difficult 
task. 

The  Publishers  do  not  bind  themselves  to  continxie  to  supply  the  Series  at  the 
Subscription  price. 
The  Works  are  arranged  as  follow : — 


FIRST    YEAR. 

APOSTOLIC  FATHERS,  comprising 
Clement's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians ; 
Polycarp  to  the  Ephesians;  Martyr- 
dom of  Polycarp ;  Epistle  of  Barnabas ; 
Epistles  of  Ignatius(longerand  shorter, 
and  also  the  Syriac  version) ;  Martyr- 
dom of  Ignatius ;  Epistle  to  Diognetus ; 
Pastor  of  Hennas;  Papias ;  Spurious 
Epistles  of  Ignatius.     In  One  Volume. 

JUSTIN  MARTYR;  ATHENAGORAS. 
In  One  Volume. 

TATIAN;  THEOPHILUS;  THE  CLE- 
mentine  Recognitions.  In  One  Volume. 

CLEMENT  OP  ALEXANDRIA,  Volume 
First,  comprising  Exhortation  to  Hea- 
then ;  The  Instructor;  and  a  portion 
of  the  Miscellanies. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

HIPPOLYTUS,  Volume  First;  Refutation 
of  all  Heresies,  and  Fragmenta  from 
his  Commentaries. 

IRENiEUS,  Volume  First. 

TERTULLIAN  AGAINST  MARCION. 

CYPRIAN,  Volume  First;  the  Epistles, 
and  some  of  the  Treatises. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

IREN.S;US  (completion);  HIPPOLYTUS 
(completion);  Fragments  of  Third 
Century.    In  One  Volume. 

ORIGEN:  De  Principiis;  Letters;  and 
portion  of  Treatise  against  Celsus. 


CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  Volume 
Second ;  Completion  of  Miscellanies. 

TERTULLIAN,  Volume  First;  To  the 
Martyrs;  Apology;  To  the  Nations, 
etc. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 
CYPRIAN,  Volume  Second  (completion) ; 

Novatian ;  Minucius  Felix ;  Fragments. 
METHODIUS;   ALEXANDER  OF  LY- 

copolis ;  Peter  of  Alexandria ;  Anato- 

lius ;    Clement    on    Virginity ;     and 

Fragments. 
TERTULLIAN,  Volnme  Second. 
APOCRYPHAL  GOSPELS,  ACTS,  AND 

Revelations ;  comprising  all  the  very 

curious  Apocryphal  Writings  of    the 

first  three  Centuries. 

FIFTH    YEAR. 

TERTUIiLIAN,  Volume  Third  (comple- 
tion). 

CLEMENTINE  HOMILIES;  APOSTO- 
lical  Constitutions.    In  One  Volume. 

ARNOBIUS. 

DIONYSIUS;  GREGORY  THAUMA- 
turgus ;  Syrian  Fragments.  In  One 
Volume. 

SIXTH   YEAR. 

LACTANTIUS;  Two  Volumes. 

ORIGEN,  Volume  Second  (completion). 
128.  to  Non-Subscribers. 

EARLY  LITURGIES  AND  REMAIN- 
ing  Fragments,  9a.  to  Non-Subscri- 
bers. 


Single  Years  cannot  be  had  separately,  nnless  to  complete  sets;  but  any  Volnme 
may  be  had  separately,  price  lOs.  6d., — with  the  exception  of  Okigen,  VoL  II.,  12s. ; 
and  the  Early  Liturgies,  9s. 
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